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THE COMMONWEALTH 


HEN a race has added a truth to the sum of know- 

ledge by which men live its history reads like a record 
of failures to rise to that very idea. The Children of Israel 
first saw that as God is one so he cannot be touched with 
the hand or seen with the eye. Their history, as written in 
the Old Testament, is a record of reversions to the worship 
of idols. And so with the English people. Their contri- 
bution to civilization is a practical method by which men 
can govern themselves. Their history is strewn with failures 
to realize the principle upon which that method is based. 
Yet as the modern world owes to Israel the conception 
that God is one, so it owes to England the principle of the 
commonwealth. 

This statement calls for some qualification. The principle 
of the commonwealth was first realized in the city 
republics of Greece and Italy. The civilization born of 
that principle spread to the whole Mediterranean and 
so connected the lives of all its peoples, that a common 
law and a paramount government was needed to control 
their relations. ‘The Greco-Roman world, failing to dis- 
cover how to base that government on the principle of the 
commonwealth, resorted to monarchy. The result was the 
Empire of Rome. 

To understand the principle of the commonwealth, we 
must try to grasp what monarchy means. It rests on the 
idea that as men cannot know how to order their relations 


to each other, or to put the interests of others before their 
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own, God has given to one ruler the knowledge required 
for the task and an absolute authority to give effect to that 
knowledge. The whole duty of the subject is unquestioning 
obedience to the monarch. Rebellion is as the sin of 
witchcraft. 

The principle of the commonwealth rests on the belief 
that men can by experience learn to order their mutual 
relations, and also to put the interests of others before 
their own. The Greeks and Romans were the first to 
create a system of government based on these principles. 
In town meetings the citizens of each city discussed 
and settled their civic relations, arrived at decisions 
and embodied those decisions in laws which they rever- 
enced as the fruit of their own reason and conscience. 
These commonwealths came into being when enough 
citizens so loved their city as to esteem its laws above their 
own desires. And so they were ready to obey the law and 
also to enforce its observance on those who defied it. 

The commonwealth based on the meeting of all its citi- 
zens was applicable only to one city. Aristotle said that 
no commonwealth could include more than 10,000 citizens, 
because that was as many as could listen to one speaker. 
And so when a law was needed for all the Mediterranean 
peoples there was no mechanism through which it could 
be based on the conscience and reason of all who were 
fit for a voice in public affairs. ‘They resorted to monarchy 
and created the legend that the Emperor was divine. But 
the reason and conscience of the people withered for want 
of exercise, while the legend that God had endowed the 
emperors with the knowledge and authority to rule was 
destroyed by evident facts. 

While all this was happening there appeared in Galilee a 
teacher who said that men were not the subjects but the 
children of God, and therefore brethren. He argued that 
human society should be organized on the principle that 
an infinite duty was owed by each to all. He described such 
a polity as the Kingdom of God, because in the Eastern 
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language he used there was no word to express the idea of 
a commonwealth. Yet the thing which he figured was a 
polity including the whole family of God, guided by 
reason and based on love, that is to say the desire of brethren 
and their father to accomplish good for each other. He 
described this polity as a living and growing organism 
which genefates the principle of its own vitality, as the least 
of the grains, which grows to a tree, in whose branches all 
fowls of the air can lodge. Nations from the East and the 
West would sit down init. Its roots wereintruth. It would 
grow by increasing knowledge of the truth fed by the 
experience of men gained in the service of each to all. It 
would come, he said, without observation—here a little, 
there a little—the work of men scarcely aware of what they 
were doing. His countrymen slew him before they could 
grasp what he meant, and western society went on its 
downward way to the dark ages. 

In the epoch which followed those ages the light began to 
dawn. The commons of England, without knowing what 
they were doing, conceived the device of representation. 
They developed a system through which a whole nation 
could regulate the relations of each to all by laws based 
on the general experience, laws which a great body of 
citizens were ready to obey and also to enforce on those 
who defied them. They did what Aristotle had said could 
never be done. The commonwealth on a national scale 
was England’s particular gift to the world. 

The seed of this system spread to the wider field of 
America and there flowered in thirteen States. But these 
States, like the peoples of the Mediterranean, had interests 
coramon to all, for the ordering of which a general law and 
one government were required. The Americans solved the 
problem by inventing the device of federal government, a 
stupendous achievement. The world owes to America the 
knowledge how to create for one territory, however vast, 
a commonwealth including a great diversity of peoples. 

But while all this was happening the principle of the 
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commonwealth was releasing the minds of men and 
allowing them to acquire an ever-increasing control of 
physical forces. They harnessed the wind, tracked the 
oceans and turned to power the solar energy which forests 
had stored in the cellars of the earth ere human feet had 
trodden its floors. The principles born of English experi- 
ence were thus carried to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
In Canada, Australia, New Zealand and Africa new nations 
came into being and acquired a control of all their affairs 
as complete as that of the British themselves. In doing 
so some of them owed as much to American as to English 
example. The problem of Ireland, centuries old, was 
solved on these principles. The duty of encouraging India 
to acquire autonomy was conceived and announced ; steps 
to that end were deliberately taken. The same principle 
was accepted and avowed as the ultimate goal in tropical 
Africa. A polity was realized in which a group of nations, 
sovereign in the real sense of the word, have discarded the 
very idea of settling their difficult and intricate relations by 
force or war. 

In this twentieth century the five continents and all their 
peoples are more closely connected than the thirteen States 
of America were in the eighteenth century. They are more 
in need of one government and law than the Mediterranean 
peoples in the time of Cesar; and as Aristotle wrote that 
the city republic was the last word in the growth of the 
commonwealth, so the wisest of our time think, speak and 
act as if national commonwealths were the last word in 
civilization. A League of Nations is the utmost develop- 
ment that their minds can conceive. To speak of a com- 
monwealth embracing the whole world as the goal to 
which we are travelling is to forfeit the serious attention of 
practical statesmen. 

The British Empire is not such a commonwealth. It 
includes but a quarter of the human race. It obeys no 
government which is responsible in the true sense of the 
word to all of its members who are fit for the task. But 
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if ever its several and co-equal nations achieve such a 
government, they first will convince the world that a true 
commonwealth can be founded only on interdependence— 
that the organization of all human society in one common- 
wealth is the practical and necessary goal of human endea- 
vour, and ought to be treated as such. They will so convince 
the world because the nations thus uniting will not be of 
kindred blood or speech, but will represent the typical 
elements of humanity drawn not only from the races of 
Europe, but from a large section of Asia and Africa. Such 
a service, if rendered, will be rendered by all these nations 
in equal measure. From its nature no one of them can 
render it alone. 

A commonwealth is the sermon on the mount reduced 
to political terms, a society organized on the theory that 
the duty which each of its members owes to the rest is 
beyond meaure. The sovereignty of the commonwealth is 
the necessary outcome of that principle, whether the com- 
monwealth be city or nation. The conflict of sovereign- 
ties will never be solved until all men are organized in one 
society, as Jesus of Nazareth taught. By helping that 
commonwealth to come the will of God can be done, and 
thus only. In the river of time the British Commonwealth 
stands, a line of unfinished piers, yet to be crowned with 
arches whereby mankind shall cross to “ that far-off divine 
event, to which the whole creation moves”—and leave 


the bridge behind them. 





GERMANY AND GENEVA 


Kuruaus, Bapen, Germany, 
September, 1927. 
My pear R——, 

My last letter was from the Direktor’s. My sur- 
roundings were German. ‘There were intruders, learners 
like myself, but our ways and our language were for the 
moment sunk. We were there to take, not to give. The 
atmosphere was unadulterated. This place is neither 
German nor English. It is like an Indian hill station, an 
island of unreality—and a very comfortable one too—in 
an alien sea. ‘The sea, it is true, laps our shoes. A German 
boy cleans them, German maids make our beds, German 
chemists supply our drugs, and German doctors measure 
our heartbeats. As for theirs, for all we know they might 
not exist; so placid and detached is our daily round. 
Beauty too is round us; in the forest, in the old streets, 
and above all in the exquisite market place, bright with 
flower and fruit stalls, and picturesque groups of peasants, 
a mass of vivid colour, half in shadow and half in sunlight, 
round the great red minster. We have impressions enough 
of an esthetic and hygienic kind. And with it all, the 
charming courtesy that one has nowadays to come to 
South Germany to find. It gives the very word “alien ” a 
false ring. At meals I talk to the lady in front of me of 
dry fly-fishing in Hampshire, to the elderly colonel behind, 
who comes down in the mornings, dressed as for the lawn 
at Cowes, of South Africa before the Boer war. ‘There 
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are some Indians in one corner of the dining-room and 
a German general and his wife in the other. One of the 
Indians—an ex-Minister from a Native State—has a 
scheme for a temple at Benares to all the religions of the 
world. The other, a dignified old Brahman, I met a few 
minutes ago in the town followed by his demure little wife 
at the conventional number of paces, he in European and 
she in Indian clothes. As I passed the office I caught sight 
of three fat tomes, the Sushruta Samtata, left, I was told, 
for the doctor! There are a sprinkling of South Americans 
who arrived the other day in a Hispano-Suiza driven by a 
French “Enery Straker ”—perhaps the first swallow— 
both picked up in Paris on the way ; and a Spanish Contessa, 
but nothing that matters. The place is ours. For the 
rest, a little treatment, a little tennis, a little talking, a 
little walking, a little reading, a good deal of eating and 
then at ten o’clock sharp, for those who can do it, sleep 
until the sun, himself so remarkably English in appear- 
ance—in his habits, indeed, too this summer—peers over 
the Rosskopf into our bedroom windows and we again 
present our stomachs to the stethoscope. No wonder 
after a few weeks when, with rejuvenated insides, we take 
our sleepers back to England, we feel that all’s well too with 
the world. 

But is it? Certainly when Stresemann came down 
on the side of the angels at Geneva the other day, it seemed 
more than ever so. Surely here was confirmation that 
Locarno had done the trick once for all. Wotan has 
since rumbled, but you can imagine the effect of the 
speech. Briand’s was twice the length, but it takes longer 
to say nothing—‘“ an inferior edition of ‘the maiden’s 
prayer,” Pertinax called it, but then Pertinax is his 
enemy, and the tone was the thing that counted. As for 
us, we were in the dock: I will, however, come to that 
later. Stresemann filled the stage. I found Geneva 
full of the speech ; its very unexpectedness took people’s 
breath away, and at the same time it left his opponents’ 
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sails flapping. He not only accepted, but welcomed the 
Poles’ revised motion, and he announced that Germany 
would sign the Hague optional clause,* which so far has 
been signed by no other great Power. He told the Press 
afterwards that his delegation, whose attitude in the 
various committees has also made a most favourable 
impression—it is perhaps the strongest at Geneva this 
autumn—was representative of German opinion. That 
may be, but his words, I am sure, came as at least as much 
of a surprise to his own people as to the rest of us. In 
this corner of Germany I have for twelve months watched 
the mood change from exaggerated expectation to exag- 
gerated pessimism. Sentiment was clearly hardening in 
France, and in the French Press there seemed to German 
onlookers little to choose in tone between “left ” and 
“right.” The climax came with the resumption of Poin- 
caré’s happy Sunday afternoons. Briand was believed to 
mean well, but his batteries were masked and he was a 
sick man. The franc had put his chief in the saddle again 
for external as well as internal purposes, and he looked 
as if you could not kill him with a hatchet. I have no idea 
what hopes were held out at Locarno or later, but the ten 
thousand reduction in the Rhineland garrison seemed a 
drop in the bucket here after two years’ waiting. I noticed 
a change at the Direktor’s as soon as I got back in June. 


* i.e. The optional clause of the Statutes of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, so called because it does not become binding on 
members of the League (and the United States) unless they declare that they 
recognise it as compulsory. Any who do are bound to accept the juris- 
diction of the Court in all classes of legal disputes concerning 

(a) the interpretation of a treaty ; 

(6) any question of international law ; 

(c) the existence of a pact which if established would constitute a breach 
of an international obligation ; 

(d) the nature or extent of the reparation to be made for the breach of 
an international obligation. 

Seventeen States have signed and ratified the clause. It was decided at 
the last Imperial Conference that neither Great Britain nor any of the 
Dominions would sign the optional clause without further consultation. 
(See Tut Rounn Taste, No. 66, March, 1927, p. 443.) 
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They were as kind as ever, but the old outspokenness had 
gone. If the eternal question came up my host would 
quietly remark, “Oh! let’s keep off politics,” and the 
subject would drop. And reticence meant something, 
for the German is nothing if not frank—the Poles say 
brutally so. Anyhow, there it was. You yourself know 
K. ’s keenness on reconciliation. Well, even he was 
beginning to lose heart. I was, therefore, prepared for 
a sensation at Geneva, and it came, though not in the form 
I expected, a threat of resignation from Stresemann if 
he could not get more to show for his policy. It was 
suggested in the Observer as long ago as May that Briand 
and Chamberlain knew that it would come to that if no 
arrangement was made about leaving the Rhineland. 
Instead, Stresemann did the big thing. He again held 
out the olive branch. 

The result was electric. A close observer told me that 
the moral leadership of the Assembly—once ours—was 
now his for the asking. The big Powers had cleared the 
way for him by the hole-in-the-corner methods I told you 
of a year ago and the unpopularity we earned by them.* 
Personally, I should welcome such a development. It is 
perhaps the quickest way to get German sentiment whole- 
hearted for the League. For you must not take the attitude 
of the Germans at Geneva as typical any more than Briand’s. 
That is the danger of such speeches. In reality, the 
Germans at home have still to be won. The value of the 
League has yet to be proved to them. We must assist 
Stresemann. Nevertheless, progress has been made. Noth- 
ing has struck me more than the amount of space now 
given by the papers here to Geneva. Stresemann’s 
countrymen were, indeed, half carried off their feet by 
the effect he produced. The very paradox helped. The 
least imaginative could realise that Germany would have 
lost face if her representative had gone to the League 
a-begging. Frau R pouted when I asked her what 

* See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 65, December, 1926. p. 49, 
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she thought of the speech, but the faintness of her damn 
was perhaps the highest tribute it received. ‘The Germans, 
in a word, were proud of their Stresemann. Many people 
think that Lloyd George could have swung the British 
public either way in 1918. The other day it looked as if the 
German outlook might at a coup be got on to a permanently 
higher plane. Could one want a clearer proof that there 
is no such dead set as the French imagine? At its lowest, 
the speech was a master move in the game; at its highest 
it was consummate statesmanship, a real acte, as Briand 
put it, far more than mere words. And he got, in a 
sense, the best of both worlds. He left the Rhineland, 
and indeed all detail, severely alone, contenting himself 
with repeating, in a few impressive words, his solemn 
warning of a year ago; disarmament will be the acid test 
of the League. But the case for now extending the process 
to the ex-allies could not have been better put than 
it was by the veteran Hungarian, Count Apponyi, to 
whom its fuller statement was left. ‘“ Arbitration, security, 
disarmament ” is a French bill of fare. The last two 
courses always come up in reversed order on central 
European menus. Have they not already piled their 
arms? ‘That is their answer to “security ” talk. In the 
Treaty itself, they remind us, the clauses which forced 
the Central Empires to disarm were introduced by words 
which put beyond doubt that they were “to render 
possible the initiation of a general limitation of the arma- 
ments of all nations.” And did not the Locarno Powers also 
undertake “to give their sincere co-operation to the work 
relating to disarmament already undertaken by the League 
of Nations, and to seek the realisation thereof in a general 
agreement?” Everyone in the audience, however, knew 
well enough the duty which Article 8 of the Covenant 
imposes on us. Chickens have, it was realised, a way of 
coming home to roost, whether they are hatched at Ver 
sailles or elsewhere. The old man’s thrust got home 
Then, again, the Polish motion came up with the sting 
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conveniently extracted. At the same time, there was 
nothing to prevent Stresemann rubbing in any particular 
point he wanted with even greater effect at report stage. 
The Germans seemed indeed, as a friend remarked to me, 
to be showing all the qualities that were so conspicuous 
by their absence in the old régime. Then Hindenburg 
spoke. 


Yours ever, 


BapEn, GERMANY, 
September, 1927. 
My pear R——, 

The anticlimax after the Hindenburg speech was 
immediate. The original Tannenberg retrieved a German 
failure in the West: this one seemed expressly timed to 
spoil a German success there. It was not that the old 
man said anything new. Everybody knows by this time 
what the Germans think about war guilt. I have never 
met one who admits it. Many of them would put the 
thing less absolutely than their President, but differences 
of opinion turned this time less on substance than on 
opportuneness. That, indeed, was what mattered. The 
President’s words were bound, coming when they did, to 
counteract the effect of Stresemann’s. Stresemann’s were 
a sedative, his were a stimulant. At the lowest, they were 
certain to lead to a slanging match. ‘The combative side 
was roused and, though I do not for a moment believe that 
the old gentleman was got at—he owes his great position 
to a character above that sort of thing—his pronouncement 
came as a godsend to a section which is always on the 
look out for troubled waters to fish in. You could see that 
at Count Westarp’s meeting afterwards. In France, where 
Stresemann’s speech had made an impression, as well as in 
Poland—for his assurance was taken to mean that 
Germany renounces any idea of force either in the 
East or in the West—the effect of Tannenberg was bound 
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to be even more unfortunate. It looked like the first step 
in a thought-out campaign against the Treaty. People were 
aghast. Are not the moral clauses, they asked, its lynch- 
pin? It seemed, at the least, like another try-on to get 
out of reparations. French fears certainly saw in it far 
more than the natural tendency of an old soldier to let 
himself go on the scene of his triumph. It was an official 
utterance by the head of the German nation. 

And Hindenburg did undoubtedly speak his people’s 
mind as well as his own. Frau R was quite aggressive 
when I called there. “ And what does timeliness matter ? ” 
she exclaimed. “It was the truth, and it ought to be 
known.” But it was not, as I see it, in spite of the Cabinet’s 
ex post facto declaration—they could hardly repudiate the 
speech—a deliberate démarche, only an outburst. You have 
not got a sulky disposition, but most people know the odd 
turns a suppressed sense of injury may lead to. A trifle 
will set it off. Nerve storms break like a bolt from the 
blue. I have sometimes, talking with a German friend, 
been surprised by a sudden spasm in his eyes. It comes 
and is gone like a squall in the tropics, and the reason is 
always the same. For Germany still has a bee in her 
bonnet. Locarno relieved the inferiority complex, but it 
was only scotched, not killed. It has fastened on to the 
“moral clauses *—for the Germans are as convinced of 
their innocence as we are of ours—and to the visible signs, 
like the occupation of German territory, which still mark 
their inequality. It was the stigma that made the old 
Field Marshal blurt out his repudiation, and the same 
cause accounts, I feel sure, for earlier outbursts, for von 
Kardoff’s in the Reichstag, and for Herr Loebe’s at Paris 
in August, the last under the beard of M. Poincaré himself. 
They all of them said aloud what their countrymen were 
thinking, but that does not show any deadly design against 
the new order of things, in the Rhineland, in Austria, or 
elsewhere. And in any case, these explosions, even when 
they come at such a cruelly unfortunate moment as the 
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Tannenberg one, may prove a blessing in disguise if they 
serve as a Safety valve for pent-up feeling. Their real 
significance is as symptoms, and symptoms have a value of 
their own for doctors who know how to make use of them. 
Anyhow, the ill effects will pass. 

But I must get back to Geneva. I expected a dull visit. 
I found it thrilling. The restlessness of the small nations 
had borne fruit. There wasa real revolt. There were, of 
course, deeper causes—the failure to get on with disarma- 
ment had thrown people back on to pre-Locarno ideas— 
but the revolt was behind the Dutch attempt to warm up 
the Protocol, and it also, they tell me, lost poor Belgium 
her seat on the Council. France’s backing for once was 
fatal. Hotel meetings for the great are now taboo. There 
was, however, more than this. Since I have been in 
Germany I have grown more and more convinced that the 
League is our best hope of peace, but one cannot shut one’s 
eyes to the make-believe in its atmosphere. This time I 
found a change. Chamberlain when I got there was the 
best abused man in Europe. His speech was, I hear, re- 
ceived in stony silence. It seemed to his hearers another 
of those cold douches which Geneva has learnt to expect 
from us. The Treaty of Mutual Assistance, the Protocol, 
and now this, their latest effort, had, they bitterly reflected, 
all gone by the board. He got on his feet, moreover, with 
the dead weight of the abortive naval conference on his 
shoulders. Disarmament at sea was to have been the 
starting point for disarmament on land. Cecil had just 
resigned. We were distinctly under a cloud. I can say 
nothing about the tone or temper of the speech—I did not 
hear it—but whatever its defects, it had done two things. 
Possibly what put his audience’s back up most was its aloof- 
ness. The speaker seemed to be withdrawing, Achilles like, 
to wrap himself in the mantle of the British Empire. But if 
his words nettled them, they did what nothing else has yet 
succeeded in doing. They put the breath of life into the 
Assembly’s nostrils. It was no longer a mere sounding 
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board for platitudes and compliments. The second effect 
explains this. It had lifted a corner of the curtain that 
hid reality. The Continent has always found it hard 
to understand the British Empire. The slippery side of 
our amphibious character seems the uppermost one to 
them, and the nickname that Napoleon gave us is never 
out of their minds. We are at the same time European 
and what C used to call oceanic. In vulgar language, 
they don’t know whether to class us as fish, flesh, fowl or 
good red herring. We have, I believe, quite as much ideal- 
ism as any of them—perhaps more—but it doesn’t flow into 
an obvious channel which coincides with our interests, as 
the Protocol, for instance, does with France’s. We put 
forward alternatively—at least so it seems to our critics— 
the side that suits our book best. At one moment we are 
a single entity, at the next our mysterious unity starts 
fading away like the Cheshire Cat before the eyes of the 
astonished foreigner. Nor, oddly-enough, did the Balfour 
Report dispel this bewilderment. Like that of the creeds 


we repeat in church, its value seemed to depend upon some 
mystic quality in the faithful. The Treaty of Versailles 
itself adds to the mystification. If a delegate turns up the 


Covenant, he will find no “Great Britain ” among its 


signatories, though the Dominions all figure separately. 
Our members are described as “The British Empire, (and 
then inset) Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, 
India.” The Irish Free State, of course, came later. 
What, he will naturally wonder, does “The British 
Empire” mean? In the Assembly he sees our various 
delegations, not sitting together but—full members as they 
are—scattered about throughout the hall, wherever alpha- 
betical order happens to have placed them. On the other 
hand, the whole lot of us, Dominions included, have until 
the present session had no one to represent us on the 
Council except the delegate from Great Britain who occupies 
one of the permanent seats allotted under Article 4 to “ the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers.” Canada is now on 
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as well—having obtained one of the elected seats—but I 
don’t know that that will make our domestic arrangements 
any easier to grasp. The Empire is, at all events, coming 
to be looked upon as our stock excuse. We gave it when we 
refused to sign the optional clause, and that is one of the 
reasons we are distrusted. For people don’t believe that 
it is really the Empire at all, but simply our sea power 
which would be weakened if our right to intercept ships 
in time of war were affected, the very thing, as some of 
them realise, that at the naval conference stiffened the 
attitude of the Americans who have never forgotten the 
way in which we held up their commerce in the earlier 
years of the war. There was a rumour one day that one of 
the Dominions was ready to sign the optional clause. I 
don’t know if their delegates are more or less responsive 
than our own to the ideal side. When public opinion across 
the seas was not so alive to what is in the wind here they 
perhaps took a less pronounced line at Geneva; but those 
days have passed. There are permanent factors which will 
always make people who live at the other side of the world 
slow to commit themselves in advance to grand schemes 
involving automatic interference in Europe. No amount of 
sympathy could make it otherwise, and the League will 
never become a real world organism till this truth is 
grasped. Chamberlain helped to make it clear. We did 
Locarno off our own bat, but he meant to leave no doubt— 
at least that is how I interpret his words—that, as far as he 
is concerned, the British Empire, when it moves, will in 
future move together or not at all in things that really 
matter. This seems to me to be right. Our Common- 
wealth could hold together on no other terms. It will be 
a pity if Ramsay MacDonald insists on making a party 
question of the Protocol.* 

I was surprised, after what people had been saying about 


* The leader of the French Socialists, M. Léon Blum, has declared 
himself against the Protocol in an article in Le Populaire. (See the 
Manchester Guardian, October 12, 1927.) 
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us, to find Canada on the Council, but her election seenis 
to me the very best thing that could have happened to a 
Dominion whose failing, if she has one, is, like her great 
neighbour’s, a tendency to introversion. No doubt, 
those who voted for her were anxious to get a representative 
from non-Latin America, especially from North America— 
of the 55 States which compose the League, no less than 
fifteen are Latin-American—her delegation, too, has made 
an excellent impression ; but I hope that her success also 
showed that there is still plenty of respect for our British 
system underneath the bitterness of the moment. The 
election was welcomed by the Frankfurter Zeitung on the 
interesting ground that Canada has at least shown that she 
knows how to deal with a minority problem. The Ger- 
mans would also, I hear, just as soon have someone on the 
Council whose eyes are not dimmed by the misty air of 
Europe. 


Yours ever, 


Bapen, GERMANY. 
September, 1927. 
My pear R " 

Chamberlain’s speech cleared the air, but its effect 
was negative. It leaves uswhere we were. He was ready to 
subscribe to the Finn scheme for helping victims of aggres- 
sion with money, and he made it clear that we would 
carry out our obligations under the Covenant. “ Back 
to the Covenant ” was, indeed, the keynote of his speech, 
and his assurance no doubt brought comfort to the States 
which owe their existence to the Treaty of Versailles. 
These people look on the sanction clauses as their sheet- 
anchor, and the light way most of us take them upsets 
them. There is, indeed, a proposal on foot, I see, to 
tighten them up. But—and I believe we both agree with 
him in this—Locarno was as far as we could go in the 
“security ” direction. Certainly there could be no more 
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special guarantees of frontiers. We have taken enough 
hay on our forks—many think more than enough. It 
was now, he said straight out, somebody else’s turn. 

Should we then just mark time ? That would, I think, 
be a pity. There is a danger, I know, of being carried too 
far by a natural wish not to seem to hang back when the 
rest of Europe is straining at the leash, but there are other 
reasons for doing something. There is a real risk of reaction 
if we simply rest on our oars. Discouragement might 
put the clock back. We shall some day be asked what we 
did after the Great War, and our children are no longer 
Peterkins to be put off with the old fatalistic gag : 


For things like this you know must be 
After a famous victory. 


Disarmament remains the burning question, and the 
speeches show that it cannot be shelved. 

One trouble is, of course, that the Continent and we 
do not, and probably never will, seeeye toeye. It is all to 
the good that this is now realised. Vain hopes would only 
revive the old perfide Albion feeling. After all, it was 
inevitable that we should differ. A shadowy line on the 
map, at most a river or a mountain range, separates them 
from one another. They are like a heap of spillikins: 
disturbance anywhere means disturbance everywhere. 
It would affect us too, but we worry less. For the Channel 
lulls our nerves and the Empire distracts our attention. 
Our heart is in it and its interests are not always the same 
as Europe’s. Bitter experience in their case is gradually 
driving home the truth, in spite of their scraps, that, for 
good or ill, they are all in the same boat, whereas we have 
only one leg in it and our hearts rarely. The schemes they 
hatch are therefore comprehensive ; ours are as naturally 
piece-meal. They would have no gaps from the outset ; we 
believe in the inevitability of gradualness—each corner 
should, we think, deal with its own bit of trouble. Our 
plan is a mosaic. In a word, they are fundamentalists 
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and we are evolutionists. - They all of them want to rope 
us in to-day, but the time may come when this incom- 
patibility may start Europe, in despair, organising on her 
own account without us—one already sees signs of such a 
tendency. But our divergent viewpoints are by no means 
the only obstacle. Any disarmament scheme has enormous 
difficulties to overcome—it is not a simple case of the 
League shirking. Nothing has such a paralysing effect as 
fear, and fear has hitherto blocked the way. It is a fear, 
too, that is only too intelligible if one looks backwards. 
France and her allies naturally shrink from jettisoning a 
military predominance won at such a cost. They feel that 
it is unfair to ask them to take too much on trust, and they 
have no use for any insurance policy which fails to cover 
all the risks. But even if France could be satisfied—and 
some think that she would nct dare to disarm even if the 
Protocol had gone through—Russia would still be there. 
Could any scale be fixed with such a huge unknown quantity 
in the background? Would she be trusted even if she 
joined in our efforts to arrive at a scheme? It was in- 
evitable that the “ security ” side should come to dominate 
the whole problem. The Treaty of Mutual Assistance 
and the Protocol were both framed to meet the doubts of 
our Continental friends. They were rejected because they 
did not satisfy our own. Then came Locarno—the evolu- 
tionist plan. It at once improved the atmosphere and the 
League returned with renewed hope to disarmament. 
But the old skeleton proved still to be in the cupboard. 
The feeling of insecurity has, indeed, of late got worse ; 
people positively shudder at the gaps in our mosaic. In 
our own corner, too, our guarantee apparently counts for 
less in France itself. The preliminary disarmament con- 
ference found itself once more in a cul de sac. That is why 
Geneva is off again on the “security ” tack, though this 
time the idea is rather to see if the gaps in the mosaic 
cannot be filled, than to attempt water-tight schemes on 
the old model. Whether the League can square the circle 
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still remains to be seen. ‘There I must anyhow leave the 
matter. 

On the arbitration side, the group plan favoured by the 
Norwegians seems the best line of advance, and it may 
fit in with Chamberlain’s regional suggestion. It would 
not, of course, do for the pacts to be confined to States which 
already run in couples—that would be suspiciously like 
alliances—but it is a distinct advantage that, under this 
plan, we can each of us choose our own vis avis. At present 
we have no general arbitration arrangement with anyone, 
for we were only guarantors at Locarno, but whatever 
the feeling may be about “all in ” arrangements with the 
Continent, many of us would welcome one with the United 
States—we nearly got it before the war. But—and it is a 
big but—we must not shut our eyes to the fact that such 
an arrangement will certainly bring us up against the old 
freedom of the seas bogey. It is amusing, isn’t it, the 
way we each of us pick our fancy for the race? “ Security ” 
carries the French money, “ disarmament ” the German, 
and here is an “ arbitration ” colt likely to be carrying ours 
before very long, all of course strictly under ‘‘ National ” 
Hunt rules. It may or may not take the world much 
further ; but it is, at all events, a step. 

The real difficulty, however, at the present time, as I 
see it, is different. We are talking of the sort of building we 
propose to put up before we have any firm ground to 
build on. It is no use laying foundations in a quagmire, 
particularly for the ambitious structures most people at 
Geneva have in mind. The ground must first be got ready, 
and that means that there must not be too glaring a 
difference of outlook between the various peoples. Some- 
thing more has to be done to reconcile the losers in the war 
to the existing order of things. We need their whole- 
hearted support. There is, of course, often wonderful 
unanimity at Geneva; but you cannot take everything 
there at its face value. When one comes to motives, it is 
another story. There must surely be further approxima- 
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tion there, too, if we are to build to last. Idealism to-day 
is sometimes just a cloak for self-seeking, and there is still 
suspicion in the air. When I arrived they were busy 
applying the stomach pump to the Protocol. Geneva has 
its own personalities and the figure they cut is often out 
of all proportion to the standing of their particular countries. 
Politis, one of the reputed parents of the Protocol, is a 
case in point. I found a smile going round at his brilliant 
volte face over it. Un discours drachmatique, some wag 
called it—he was supposed to be after a loan. 

But Greece is not the only country that produces 
Themistocles, and with half Europe out to maintain the 
status quo, and the other half to get it altered, arriéres 
pensées are inevitable. If the Treaty of Versailles is the 
sheet-anchor of some, it is the béte noire of others, and 
though we all at the moment go merrily along together 
not worrying very much about who is running with the 
hare or hunting with the hounds, I doubt if the permanent 
harmony which is our real quarry is likely to be secured in 
this way. I don’t, of course, suggest that self-interest 
is out of place—nothing can last that is not based on it. 
It is only fatal if short-sighted ; when, for instance, it 
shows itself incapable of “ give and take.” But no peace 
scheme is worth the paper it is written on unless the 
partners all feel more or less reasonably content with the 
deal. A compromise forced by the exigencies of an 
abnormal situation would never stand the test of time. 
Repentance would come sooner or later. The strain from 
inside would be too great, and no guarantors would face 
the risk. There are obviously things that cannot be left 
as they are indefinitely. The League stands for the 
observance of treaties, but it has other functions too. 
Reasonable people, whatever country they belong to, 
however, realise that we cannot ask it to start stocktaking 
straight away. ‘They know that the need of the moment 
is to improve the atmosphere. We can none of us, indeed, 
afford to neglect that side, for we live in a time of transition. 
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Things are going to happen, whether we want them or not, 
and whether they happen quietly or violently depends 
entirely on the spirit prevailing at the time. Europe, as 
P. has more than once pointed out, is stabilised for 
the moment by the military supremacy of the ex-allies, 
but only for the moment. For, as surely as water finds its 
own level, if they fail to reduce their armaments in response 
to Stresemann’s appeal, sooner or later, the Germans will 
build up their own. It can’t be prevented indefinitely, 
for France is a waning and Germany a waxing force. 
Fortunately, there has already been a marked improve- 
ment. You have only to throw your mind back two or three 
years to realise the difference. As one reads the report of 
the international Economic Conference indeed, the age 
of Saturn seems to be returning, and the Conference 
has already borne fruits. We have it from the parties 
themselves that the commercial agreement which the 
French and Germans signed the other day is one of them. 
This is, of course, only the economic side—the one on 
which the League has scored its most striking successes— 
but economics always react on politics, and better judges 
than I am look upon this new agreement as politically the 
most hopeful thing that has happened since peace was 
restored. The Ruhr would be unthinkable at this time of 
day. Some people go so far as to say that the danger zone 
is no longer in central Europe; that it has shifted south 
to the Adriatic. That, to my mind, is a misleading way 
of putting it. The Germans are, I am convinced, as much 
against war as any of us. They realise that it is a lottery 
in which neither the winner nor the loser draws a prize. 
Trade is now their aim. They want to get back their old 
commercial supremacy, and for that peace is essential. 
Every advance they make in that direction will put a further 
premium on tranquillity. But intellectual conviction is 
one thing, feeling another, and people are swayed more by 
their emotions than by reason. There will always be 
danger as long as there is suppressed irritation. With the 
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French and German friends, trouble anywhere could be 
localised. But if it found the two estranged, there would 
be a temptation to turn it to account, and there are, as 
you know, people always on the look out for a chance to 
persuade Germany to try to get back what she has lost by 
force. They have, moreover, an alternative to point to. 
They have always looked East. Theirs is the wine that 
turns to flame in the cup. It is perfectly true that there 
is to-day more risk of an explosion south than north of the 
Alps, but the thing that really matters is not whose hand 
strikes the match, but the material which the conflagration 
will have to feed upon when it starts. And even before it 
comes to that, unrest leads to people taking sides. We may 
get the Albanian question out of the way and Serbs, 
Italians and Bulgarians may lie down together, but to make 
sure of peace the central European veld must be made 
fireproof. And the future of the League depends more than 
ever upon our holding together, on whichever side we fought 
ten years ago. America remains aloof; contempt for 
Geneva is hardly veiled in Italy ; and Russia still lurks in 
the background hoping for trouble, with an eye always on 
Germany. Another war, and goodbye to the Europe that 
we know. What has so far been accomplished is at best a 
start, something to build upon. If we mark time there is 
sure to be a slide back—one has, indeed, already set in. 
It is fatal to hesitate between two completely inconsistent 
positions. Locarno started a new spirit and you can’t 
mix it with the old one. However, I have said all this 
before. 

You may say that, if there has been a check, Germany is to 
blame as well as France, and it is perfectly true. If Poincaré 
exasperated the Germans by starting his Sunday talks 
again, it was one of their own Ministers, Hergt, who set 
him off—you remember those provocative speeches of his 
along the Polish frontier. The undisguised contempt 
Germans feel for the Poles is one of the complications in a 
situation already full of delicacy. Stresemann’s re- 
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assurance the other day was badly needed. Again, Jaspar 
and Barthou may have taken up the Tannenberg challenge 
rather hotly, but Poincaré has this time been milder than 
anyone expected. He is even, people say, restraining his 
own people. If only we could get a truce of God for these 
graveyard orations. The general public in both countries 
is, I am sure, sick to death of squabbling, but peace is a 
still small voice and one only hears the extremists. What 
they say, moreover, matters, for though it has little effect 
on the masses, whose besetting sin is class, not international 
hate, it catches the ear of the well-to-do who in every 
country are the repository of national pride. There have 
been incidents too—you remember Professor Férster’s 
statements—which have naturally increased French anxiety, 
But I am not concerned with the apportionment of the 
blame, only with cutting a vicious circle. What we have 
to get at is the disease of which these things are sympto- 
matic, and the first step, I am sure, is to reach the German’s 
heart as well as his intellect. 
Yours ever, 


BapEN, GERMANY. 
October, 1927. 
My pear R ; 

I have put you to the trouble of reading an un- 
conscionable number of letters. I must now come to the 
point. How is the process of moral disarmament to be 
completed ? For we won’t make much progress with 
any other sort till it is, and there is still tension. There 
is no earthly use in going into the question of war guilt— 
history will decide which of us is right on that. But we 
need not look very far afield for an irritant that can be 
tackled. There are still 60,000 foreign troops in Germany. 
This was the main burden of two of the outbursts I have 
mentioned. At Paris last month Herr Loebe, the President 
of the Reichstag, put it at the meeting of the Inter-Parlia- 
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mentary Union in this way. “If only France said to us,” 
he pleaded, “‘ From January 1, 1928, there will not be a 
single French soldier on German soil,’ it would be of 
immeasurable service to the whole of humanity.” January 
is, of course, too soon. The French have, as the Germans 
know, to get their back frontier in order, but if they could 
bring themselves to name a date, say two years hence, and 
we were to undertake to be out of the Rhineland by then, 
people in France would, I believe, be surprised at the 
change that would result in German feeling. ‘The declara- 
tion would have to come soon, for every year that gets us 
nearer to 1935 will reduce the value of the gesture. I 
would, for reasons I will come to in a moment, sooner see 
the occupation ended by a bargain than not at all, but if a 
quid pro quo is asked, one can’t expect a moral effect as 
well. In any case, is therefany material gain that would 
make up for the psychological one ? A complete recon- 
ciliation would open up a new world. The future of the 
League would be assured. But there would be other 
results as well. ‘The prospects of peace are, if I am right, 
still bound up with the fortunes of democracy in Germany, 
not because democracy is weak in war—it proved stronger 
than any other system in the late one—but because it is 
strong for peace. We shall all understand each other and 
work together better if we have the same system. It makes 
for friendship. And a reconciliation would help German 
democracy in several ways. For one thing, it would sap 
the vigour of certain anti-democratic elements which live 
on international hate, and strengthen the hands of the 
Germans who want to carry out their engagements. They 
must have some results to show for their policy. As 
things have been in the past, if they venture to suggest that 
the extremist picture has another side to it, they are too 
often looked upon as unpatriotic. But above everything 
else, the party system on which the working of responsible 
government depends would, at long last, get a chance. 
You know what a handicap a dominating external problem 
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is. It colours every other issue, and prevents division on 
natural lines. The wonder is that German democracy is 
still such a hardy plant. A stranger could hardly realise what 
it has had to contend with. History, geography; philosophy, 
religion itself, seemed to be against it. Unlike puritanism 
which, whatever its drawbacks, at least encouraged political 
independence in the individual, Lutheranism has always 
stood for political docility. The Christian could keep his 
soul free, but he should serve the State without question 
in temporal matters.* What a foundation for Hegelian 
theory! Think too of the conditions under which the new 
system started! Yet, the old order has already been put 
leagues behind. Few would care to go back to autocracy 
to-day, and every year that passes makes it more impossible. 
The other day on a walk I came across a little monument 
in the forest to a few soldiers who fell in the troubles of 
1848. I now realise the vitality of the spirit which was 
then crushed for the time being. 

There is, however, another side to the problem. Is the 
hesitation between evacuation straight away and staying 
on till 1935 ? If itis, surely no one would have any doubts. 
It would obviously be better to go and get thanks for going ; 
but even if we elected to stay our time out, it would, I 
agree, at worst, mean the loss of a fine psychological 
opportunity, and the risk of Franco-German relations 
deteriorating between now and 1935. It is a real risk, for 
incidents like the Rouzier case are sure to happen from 
time to time. 

But will the Rhineland really be clear by 1935 ? What 
I am afraid of is that when it comes to the point the French 
will not be able to bring themselves to go. And the point 
will come, not in 1935 as is generally imagined, but in 
1930, which is the date named in the Treaty for the evacua- 
tion of Coblenz. Coblenz, as a glance at the map will 
show, is a key position. From that corner of the Rhineland 
the French could with ease at the first appearance of 
*Sce Les Etats-Unis d Aujourd hut, byA. Steg fried, p. 32. (Armand Colin, Paris.) 
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danger cut Germany in two simply by joining hands with 
their Czech allies. What military adviser would give up 
such a vantage ground ? One can imagine the feelings too 
of France’s: protégés. Before the recent session of the 
League there was, as you may have noticed, talk of using 
the Rhineland as a lever to get the Germans to undertake 
not to attempt to change the Eastern frontier even by 
peaceable means, as they did at Locarno in the case of 
Alsace and Lorraine. There was a rumour that M. Poin- 
caré meant to exact something of the kind, and M. de 
Jouvenel definitely suggested a deal in L’Europe Nouvelle. 
In the event, the only thing that happened was Strese- 
mann’s voluntary reassurance to the Poles. 

So much for the temptation. What, then, about the 
law? Here again, if a reason is wanted for staying on, it is 
easy to see where it would be found. Put briefly, the 
Treaty fixes the duration of the occupation at fifteen years. 
If, however, its provisions should be faithfully carried out, 
Cologne was to be evacuated after five years—this, of 
course, has been done—Coblenz after ten, and the rest 
(Mainz and Kehl) after fifteen. But “ if at that date the 
guarantees against unprovoked aggression are not con- 
sidered sufficient by the Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments, the evacuation of the occupying troops may be 
delayed to the extent regarded as necessary for the purpose 
of obtaining the required guarantees.” A fourth provision 
allows the allies, either during or after the fifteen years, 
to reoccupy evacuated territory, if Germany refuses to 
observe the whole or part of her Reparation obligations. 
As against this, Germany is given the right of having the 
occupation brought to an end immediately if she “ com- 
plies with all the undertakings resulting from the present 
Treaty,’* a concession which if, as some say, it means the 
payment in full of reparation—a sum never yet fixed— 
cannot be regarded as of much practical use. 


* For these provisions, see Articles 428 to 431, inclusive, of the Treaty of 
Versailles. 
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These, then, are the two pegs upon which a reason for 
staying on might be hung, security and reparations, our 
old friends of pre-Ruhr days. As regards the first, the 
Germans say that all the guarantees that could reasonably 
be required have already been given. They gave up any 
idea of recovering Alsace-Lorraine for ever at Locarno, 
and although they did not part with the right to bring up 
the Eastern question later, the effect of the arbitration 
pact with Poland was to rule out a forcible solution. We 
have since had Stresemann’s reassurance this month at 
Geneva. The guarantee in the West is, moreover, en- 
dorsed by Great Britain. We refused to extend our 
guarantee to the East, but that is not their “ pidgin.” It is 
not an easy contention to meet. But I don’t mind very 
much who has the best of the law. What I am concerned 
with is how to get peace on a permanent footing, and there 
are considerations which make me feel that even if the 
Treaty gave us the right to stay on, it would be a fatal 
blunder to do so. I will, however, come back to that. 

I must for the moment pass to the-other peg, reparations. 
Here too there are clouds on the horizon, as the Agent- 
General for Reparation Payments has made clear. Hitherto 
Germany has had to find comparatively small annuities. 
The big jump came this financial year ; during it she has 
to pay nearly {100 million, as against only £61 million 
last year, and the annual figure will go up for good to 
£125 million in 1928-29. The position, as I understand it, 
is as follows. A breakdown might come either through 
the budget or difficulties of transfer, and though no one 
can doubt the economic progress that Germany has made— 
you can see that by the way unemployment has gone down 
—neither the budget nor the balance of trade is at this 
moment satisfactory. ‘There was a deficit in the budget 
of {42,500,000 for 1926-27, and another is quite on the 
cards this year. As regards the trade balance, an import 
surplus averaging {60 million a year has to be turned into 
an export surplus of {100 to {120 million (I have taken 
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these figures from Keynes—you will remember his article 
in the Nation) if the Germans are going to pay the 1928-29 
annuity in any other way than by borrowing. ‘They have, 
of course, borrowed all that they have hitherto paid. 
The export surplus too would necessarily consist of goods 
like coal, iron, steel and textiles which directly compete 
with our own, and, I suppose, to some extent with other 
creditor nations’ goods as well. It is impossible to believe 
that the Germans will risk getting into queer street by 
letting a breakdown come through their fault, especially 
through the budget. That would seriously complicate 
the political situation. I see, however, that the Agent- 
General considers the budget problem soluble. The 
financial position is difficult, not because revenue has not 
come up to expectations, but because, in Keynes’ words, 
of “ the growth of expenditure and the failure to reorganise 
the financial relations of the Reich to the States and Com- 
munes.” ‘These relations at present seem directly to en- 
courage extravagance in both. You will have seen Herr 
Schacht’s warning against private people and municipalities 
borrowing so much. Even the Reich, I see, wants to spend 
more. But I am getting out of my depth, and you already 
know all about that side of the question. 

I am concerned only with the effect of a breakdown, 
or even the fear of one, on the Rhineland question. What 
the Dawes Report intended if the Germans fail to raise the 
money, as distinct from the question of transfer, I do not 
know. The Treaty of Versailles allows us to stay on—even 
to reoccupy Cologne—if “Germany refuses to observe 
the whole or part of her obligations . . . with regard to 
reparation.” What the words, “ refuses to observe,” exactly 
mean, I will leave it to the lawyers to say. I am again 
thinking of the practical and not of the legal question. 
For what is the good of a perfect title to a damnosa 
hereditas? Suppose the right to stay on falls to us, 
should we use it? More than this, should we put off 
evacuation now on the chance of the Germans refusing to 
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observe their reparation obligations? Would the game 
be worth the candle? For there are powers which, like 
some double-edged weapons, are apt to hurt the man who 
holds them. This one puts a premium on lingering on till 
the last possible moment, to make sure of the cash, and the 
“ security” nightmare will still be there at the end to 
stop an evacuation even in 1935 ‘The temptation to stay 
on will, indeed, be greater than ever then, because Germany 
will be so much stronger. But security in this sense is 
a will-o’-the-wisp, for it is only a general staff “ security.” 
Who was the old Greek who said that if you don’t destroy 
your enemy you must make friends with him? Real 
security lies in reconciliation, the only alternative to the 
policy of force. There is nothing between. Force was, 
I know, discredited at Locarno, but it is easy to slip back 
into it again without quite realising what one is doing, and 
that seems to me to be our danger. We can’t, however, 
expect to get what we want without running risks. It 
would be very nice if the old Franco-German quarrel could 
be made up and at the same time a big stick kept in the 
Rhineland ready for squalls, but with all the schemes that 
have been hatched since the war no one has yet hit upon 
anything that enables people both to have their cake and 
to eat it. Personally, 1 am convinced that the sooner 
occupied territory is evacuated, the better for all con- 
cerned. For, let there be no mistake, if when the time 
comes, the troops stay on indefinitely, sentiment will be 
poisoned. It means war some day. 

Can anything then be done? At the moment clearly 
not. But a good many things are due to happen this next 
year. Our own general election is not likely to take place 
so soon, but both the French and the Germans are having 
theirs, and the French election is in May. Next November 
again, there will be a presidential election in America. 
Whether these events will make things easier or not it is 
hard to say. The only prediction I have heard is that 
Stresemann will remain German Foreign Minister, and 
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that the Left is going to win in France. What will happen 
to Poincaré and Briand is, however, a totally different 
question. Many think that the former will himself go 
left. But whatever the composition of her next Govern- 
ment, France obviously cannot touch the Rhineland pro- 
blem till it is in the saddle. Delay may not, however, be all 
to the bad if the Dawes scheme comes up for investigation 
next year, for that in itself would help to clear the air. 
I wish the whole question of international debt could be 
reconsidered, but that is too much to hope for. 

Delay, then, is clearly inevitable, but it should be as 
short as circumstances will permit. The very doubt whether 
we mean ultimately to leave the Rhineland is bound to 
have an unsettling effect on Franco-German relations, and 
1930 will soon be upon us. Rumours and articles such as I 
have mentioned give rise to inevitable anxiety, but besides, 
there is the patent fact, that France has not even yet 
begun to fortify her back line. ‘To quote M. de Jouvenel : 
“ Tl est bien significatif, notre retard a fortifier notre frontiére 
définitive. Nous nous croyons dispensés de la réflexion et de 
Peffort par cette espéce d’occupation paresseuse qui ne régle 
rien. Nous attendons 1935. Or, tout le secret est précisément 
de ne pas attendre 1935, c’est-a-dire le moment o& nous serons 
le plus fatbles, pour établir solidement la patx qui, si elle n'est 
pas assise avant 1935, ne le sera plus.” ‘That is the position 
in a nutshell. The only divergence is that M. de Jouvenel 
would end a dangerous situation in a different way to myself. 

You may call my view a prejudiced one, and it is. But 
it is not prejudiced in the sense of being either pro-German 
or pro-French. I have spent a good deal of time during the 
last ten years in both countries, and I sympathise with each 
of them. If ever there was a case of the sins of the fathers 
being visited upon the children it is this. ‘Their difficulty 
is inherited. I believe that evacuation is in the interests 
of both of them. But my real prejudice in this matter is 
pro-British. And surely I have a right to speak. For the 
Treaty of Locarno makes the business of the other two 
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parties to it our business. If trouble comes it will, just 
as in 1914, not only be theirs but ours and all three of 
us are equally vitally concerned to forestall it while there 
is still time. 


Yours ever, 





FURTHER REFLECTIONS ON THE 
INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


OTHING is more striking in the innumerable public 

pronouncements on our industrial position and 
prospects than the fact that no two authorities appear to 
hold even approximately the same view. They range 
from boisterous optimism to a gloom black as Egypt’s night. 
No doubt experts will always differ, particularly if they are 
amateurs. Opinions, too, even on economic questions, are 
often influenced by irrelevant emotions. It is natural 
that a Government should see nothing but good in the 
achievements and tendencies of its term of office, however 
vital, insignificant, or disastrous its own contribution 
towards them may have been. It is inevitable that an 
Opposition should be harshly critical, mouthing its pro- 
digious prophecies of a golden age to come. Reasonable 
beings make allowance for such human weaknesses. But 
no amount of correction of this kind for errors in the 
recording instrument will produce a statement which could 
be taken as broadly authoritative. Nor is the difficulty 
confined to Great Britain, even though in our case the 
future may appear to be more uncertain. In fact, it is 
only necessary to glance through the articles from foreign 
correspondents in a review such as the Economist to realise 
that the position of many of our principal competitors is 
felt in their own countries to be almost as obscure as our 
own. There are croakers even in America. German 
reconstruction can point to many brilliant achievements 
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which have not suffered from inadequate advertisement ; 
but it has also encountered formidable difficulties, and the 
process of recreating the capital resources of the country 
has set in motion forces that are still imperfectly under- 
stood. The financial and economic future remains to a 
great extent conjectural. If we ask whether the financial 
recovery of France is in a fair way to being assured or 
whether the industrial expansion of recent years rests on 
a stable foundation, it would be rash to expect a decisive 
or unanimous answer. 

There are times when it is safe to assume that, if doctors 
disagree, the reason lies less in their ignorance than in the 
obscurity of the symptoms. No one is likely to dispute 
the assertion that economic and industrial conditions have 
been exceptionally difficult since the war. We are dealing 
with problems of extraordinary complexity and novelty. 
The war threw the entire machinery of international 
trade out of gear, and what was far more serious, it intro- 
duced into commercial questions a factor which for genera- 
tions had for all practical purposes been inactive—the 
nightmare of exchange fluctuations. It is commonly 
believed that there are at least a dozen persons in the world 
who understand all the moods and vagaries of a currency, 
but the man in the street sometimes wonders how far 
even they are charlatans. The manufacturer exhausts 
himself in the effort to make an article and sell it in com- 
petition with a foreigner whose costs are no more com- 
parable with his own than Magyar is with Russian, and 
for this very reason that a franc is no longer a franc, but 
whatever thinking makes it. It is fair to ask whether, 
amidst so much shifting sand, there is any firm ground ; 
on what premises industry is to contrive its own reorganisa- 
tion; whether Governments have any réle to play. And 
if these questions can be answered, how far the tendencies 
of the day accord with its needs, as the answer seems to 
reveal them. 

The first premise might well be that we are living in a 
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new world. We continue to make comparisons with the 
prices and standards and conditions of the years immediately 
before the war. We might with advantage substitute a 
comparison with the years before the flood. Look for a 
moment at the changes which a few years have brought. 
There is the rise of the United States to heights from which 
it dominates the financial structure of every other nation. 
We have seen the map of Europe torn up and remade on 
principles which, however admirable, took no account of 
trade or commerce. Economic units, which were the 
laborious growth of generations, have been destroyed and 
in their place we have a number of small States seeking 
to shelter behind their tariff walls industries, planned on 
the Imperial scale of other days. Even in the British 
Commonwealth, the Dominions, which in 1914 were still 
in the main consumers of imported goods, have become 
producers in their own right. Germany has been broken 
in war and bankrupt in peace and has survived both 
disasters. France has made great and, on the whole, 
successful efforts to develop her resources and extend her 
industrial growth in every direction. 

From every other aspect the novel features of to-day 
are impressed on us. The industrial countries command a 
far more complete and perfect equipment for production 
than ever before. Mechanisation is universal, electric 
power ubiquitous. The inventive genius of man has never 
reaped so rich a harvest as in recent years. We have seen 
unimagined improvements in means of communication, 
the rise of the age of oil, the discovery of a new staple fabric 
in artificial silk. On all sides there is change, more rapid 
and far-reaching perhaps than ever before. In such a 
world it is idle to judge economic problems by the standards 
of 1914 or of any other year from an earlier epoch. When 
our environment changes almost beyond recognition, it 
is time for us to think of changing our ideas. 

No remedy for our industrial troubles has been more 
widely canvassed or more bitterly disputed than pro- 
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tection, but it would hardly be unfair to say that the con- 
troversy over protection is still conducted on antediluvian 
principles. Liberals are still free traders for the quite 
inadequate reason that they were free traders in 1906. 
Conservatives are still in the main protectionists because 
they see no reason to modify views they have long held, 
There are glimmerings of doubt in Labour but hardly 
more. No comprehensive attempt has yet been made to 
think out a fiscal policy in terms, not of Cobden or Cham- 
berlain, but of this post-war world. Instead, the battle 
has been waged round the absurdities of safeguarding— 
which, if sound, should be applied not to gloves and press- 
buttons, but to the steel or woollen trades ; and if unsound, 
is not worth discussing. The unreality of the old argu- 
ments is at once apparent if they are put to a critical 
analysis. We have been told for a generation that our 
strong suit is quality—our products are unrivalled in the 
world’s markets, we can afford higher costs because we can 
obtain on our merits higher prices, and so on. What 
are the facts? Modern methods of production have 
tended everywhere to subordinate quality to quantity, or 
in other words to cheapness and to standardisation. 
Concurrently with this process the power to manufacture 
the special product, the command of fine workmanship is 
being universalised. There is no more delicate product 
of engineering skill than the Diesel engine. It is significant 
of our new world that every maker of the Diesel engine in 
Great Britain is or has been a licensee of a foreign firm. 
On all grounds there is in our view everything to be said 
in favour of a full inquiry into the present case for or against 
a general protective tariff. Any such inquiry would 
naturally embrace the fiscal relations of this country with 
the Dominions, and would thus examine whether free trade 
within the Empire is desirable and to what extent it is 
practicable. It would also, of course, take into account 
the report of the recent World Economic Conference, 
and any action that may be taken upon it by foreign 
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countries. The suggestion of an investigation of this 
kind may be met with mingled scorn and derision. Com- 
missions have been for so long the inevitable refuge of any 
Government in a difficulty that they have become the butt 
of every humorist in the land. It will be said that 
protection is frankly a party question, and that any com- 
mission will be certain to divide on party lines. But if 
we are so hidebound in our prejudices as to be incapable 
of an impartial view on a matter not of political principle 
but of practical economic expediency, the prospects of the 
industrial future are clearly deplorable. Not only pro- 
tection but every other major industrial problem—the 
relations of labour and capital, or the grouping of industries 
in larger units—will defy solution for just so long as 
prejudice or tradition have a deciding voice. ‘The orthodox 
free trader will object to an inquiry on other grounds. 
He is mastered not by prejudice but by faith, and so long 
as with the blasts of his trumpet he can dislodge a few 
courses from those walls of Jericho which encircle our 
neighbours, he regards it as a crime to proclaim a truce. 
Possibly by the side of these serene and undoubting 
Crusaders there may be found not a few of those “ wistful 
agnostics,” whom Bishop Barnes has made famous in 
another sphere. Not being convinced either that free 
trade in the long run is a tenable policy or that protection 
is a safe one, they ask only that men wiser than themselves 
should make a fresh survey of the ground and build up for 
them some reasoned foundations of belief. 

If we turn to another aspect of our problems, the relations 
between industry and finance will well repay examination. 
It has long been fashionable in certain circles to decry the 
City. For years before the war the pessimist or the 
xenophobe regaled us with their diatribes against the in- 
human financiers, who were eager to finance the industry 
of every country but their own. We were urged to remodel 
our banking system and copy the methods of Germany or 
Belgium. ‘The City was pressed to insist that the proceeds 
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of every foreign loan were spent, so far as they could be 
spent outside the borrowing country, with the manufac- 
turers of Great Britain. The City did nothing of the kind, 
but continued on its course, faithful to its traditions. In 
those days the indictment failed, because the City did in 
fact by its own methods, which were not and could not 
be expected to be German methods, find whatever capital 
was necessary for new enterprises worthy of support. 

It is doubtful whether a candid observer could give the 
same certificate to-day. General investment conditions in 
recent years have encouraged playing for safety. With the 
credit of the German State on a 6} or even a 7 per cent. 
basis and that of almost every other foreign Government 
outside the United States inflated proportionally, the 
investor has wallowed in what he was led to believe were 
gilt-edged securities. Ordinary shares have been taboo 
unless their speculative attractions were overwhelming. 
We have now reached a point when it is probably easier 
to obtain capital by a share issue for a venture which is 
undeniably a gamble (provided only that the odds can be 
obscured) than for a new public utility which on every 
precedent will return a steady 10 per cent. to anyone who 
is prepared to wait three years. ‘This is not on the face 
of it a healthy condition. It is disastrous for industry and 
demoralising for the City, since it favours the unscrupulous 
issuing house, which asks of a prospectus only that it should 
not be palpably fraudulent, against the concern with a 
reputation to lose. 

It was to counteract these conditions and to facilitate 
the financing of construction enterprises that the Coalition 
Government, in a moment of imaginative courage, devised 
the Trade Facilities Act and the principle of a Government 
guarantee of loan capital. This, like other excursions of 
the State in the promotion of remunerative development, 
did not long survive the persistent pressure of the tra- 
ditionalists. The political thought of the moment prefers 
to limit the functions of the State to the routine of admini- 
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stration with the signing of blank cheques for what are 
euphemistically called social services. The Act expired, 
unhonoured and unsung, but it deserves an epitaph. As 
in every other experiment, those who were responsible for 
directing its application had to discover pitfalls for them- 
selves, and learnt how to avoid them, and it is unfortunate 
that the experiment was not allowed to continue for long 
after an appropriate technique had been perfected. Only 
those who had practical experience of its utility are in a 
position to appreciate the difficulties which have been 
placed in the way of constructive enterprise through its 
abrogation. Parliament with characteristic cynicism again 
boxed the compass when, six months after applauding the 
Chancellor’s announcement that the Trade Facilities Act 
would not be renewed, it authorised the Treasury to 
guarantee loan issues of the new Central Electricity Board 
to the amount of 33% million pounds. 

It is not our intention in this brief review to suggest how 
industry and finance can be brought closer together, or to 
consider whether the State can legitimately make any 
further contribution to that end. The purpose of these 
paragraphs is a more modest one. It is to give reasons for 
thinking that there is a lack of co-ordination, and that 
finance does not in fact to-day supplement and promote 
industrial development as in practice it was able to do 
before the war. The conditions which have brought about 
this change have created a new problem for the specialist, 
and there are no clear signs of any serious effort to solve it. 

In the relations between capital and labour the omens 
are more hopeful. For years past those relations have been 
the despair of every reasonable person. We appeared to 
have drifted into a cycle of embittered disputes. Falling 
prices with a series of lock-outs followed rising prices with 
a series of strikes. Every trade union and every associa- 
tion of employers seemed lost in the narrowest conception 
of its immediate sectional interests. A national or even an 
industrial point of view was excluded. The extremist on 
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both sides was in the ascendant, and with whatever mis- 
givings, the masses felt powerless to do anything but follow 
his lead. There is every reason to believe that since the 
general strike the plain man has come more and more into 
his own. In such gatherings as the Trades Union Congress 
the extremists have been jettisoned. Responsible leaders 
have discarded heroics and have given rein to their native 
common sense. Representative unions have discovered a 
common interest with employers in the problems of their 
industries, and have shown their willingness to discuss those 
problems with an open mind. On these lines there is hope 
for the future. Nothing is more likely to enforce a general 
recognition of the fundamental novelty of our present 
industrial problems, nothing can do more to break down 
old party divisions on economic questions than the steady 
application, industry by industry, of the calm and con- 
structive thought of all those engaged in it to its difficulties. 





IN RUSSIA NOW ” 


HIS November a great celebration is taking place in 

Moscow. The revolution actually began in March 
1917, but the Kerensky régime proved to be only an 
interlude. It is just ten years since it was supplanted 
by the Bolsheviks, and the old Russia vanished in blood and 
flames. But although its fury has abated, the revolution 
has still to run its course; the new Russia has not yet 
arisen from the ashes. Lenin himself did not claim that 
the system he established was the ultimate goal, only a 
stage on the way to it, and even so he had to retrace his 
steps: capitalist methods have of necessity been largely 
revived. It is beyond the scope of this article to go into 
the theoretical side, and it is certainly too early to draw 
any final conclusions about the effects of the Communist 
experiment upon the Russian character, to both the good 
and bad in which it made an appeal. A few details about 
the kind of life people are leading under the new system 
may, however, have an interest, on this, its tenth anni- 
versary, and first the classes into which Russian society is 
now divided must be described. 





The State of the Various Classes 


I. Tue State or THE Various CLasszs 


The Communists 


O begin with, we must realise what a Russian Com- 

munist is. The principles of Communism, or rather 
of Bolshevism*, as its Russian version, with its worship of 
materialism and suppression of individualism, is usually 
called in this country, are to-day a matter of common 
knowledge, but the people who have been trying to put 
these principles into practice are less easily understood. 
Most of us judge others by ourselves. Communists, 
however, cannot be measured by accepted standards. 

The Russian Communist party has nearly a million 
members, and, broadly speaking, they fall into three groups, 
the old-timers, the newcomers, and the Jews. The latter 
may be either old-timers or newcomers. Most of the 
leaders spent anything up to thirty years of their lives in 
secret conspiracy against the Tsar, and this long period of 
subterranean activity inevitably developed certain charac- 
teristics—bitterness, arbitrariness, obstinacy, cruelty, cun- 
ning and, last but not least, an ignorance of the practical 
side of life. Any way of fighting Tsarism was considered 
legitimate, and morality in the sense that we understand the 
word, went at an early stage to the wall. The standard 
became a relative one. Everything was and is still judged 
by its effect on the fortunes of Communism. Nor did 
prosperity when it suddenly came have a healing effect. 
The minds of these men were already hardened. If to 
these qualities one adds a strong will, an absence of scruple, 
a determination to take no chances, and a personal courage 

* For the meaning of the term, “Bolshevik, which was derived from 
the word, “bolshi” and means “the majority” to distinguish it from 
the other branch of the Social Democratic party, who were called 
“* Mensheviks,” meaning “minority,” in 1903-4, see The Round Table, 


No. 34, March, 1919, p. 265. In Russia the Boisheviks now always call 
themselves Communists. 
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beyond question, coupled with an often fanatical sincerity, 
it will be realised that the Communist machine has a for- 
midable heart. ‘These old-timers go by the name of “ The 
Old Guard.” ‘They are the new aristocracy which rules 
Russia. 

Next take the Jews. They are the brains of the Party, 
but their political instability has often been a source of 
weakness to it. The trouble is that for the most part they 
are not Communists from love, but from personal motives, 
revenge or, not infrequently, the hope of gain. Under the 
Tsar they were badly treated by the people as well as by 
the Government, for Russians of all classes have an anti- 
pathy to Jews which showed itself in a variety of ways. 
They had to put up with all kinds of humiliations and 
disabilities. Small wonder then if they support the only 
party which preaches absolute racial equality. It remains 
to describe the third and by far the largest group. The 
“‘newcomers ” belong to many races and a large number of 
them have a doubtful past. They constitute the rank 
and file and their motive for joining the Party was as often 
as not an interested one. The old-timers are perfectly 
aware of this and treat them accordingly. ‘They are rarely 
given any responsible post. 

It will be evident that in such a party there is plenty 
of room for dissension. Its members, however, all know 
what disruption would mean, and a common sense of danger 
holds them together. Less than a million in number and 
for the most part with little or no education, they have to 
keep 140 million people in subjection, a task which compels 
discipline. And iron discipline prevails. Each member 
of the Party has to swear blindly to obey its orders, without 
regard to consequences, and every one of them is trained 
to the use of firearms. Such, in a word, is the organisation 
which has the life of every Russian at its mercy to-day. 





The State of the Various Classes 


The Educated Classes 


Life is, however, one thing, character another, and it is 
no easy task to remodel the social framework of a com- 
munity. It is certainly one that requires time, a truth 
which the Bolsheviks are beginning to realise. Notwith- 
standing the drastic character of their methods, they con- 
tinually find themselves nonplussed by the tenacity of the 
old order. It refuses to conform and though it may for 
the time being be suppressed, it keeps coming up again 
and, alongside and linked up to it, a new bourgeoisie is 
at the same time springing up. 

The rule of the Bolsheviks has lowered the standard of 
pretty well everything, but it was their aim completely to 
destroy the whole structure of Russian society, and in that 
they have failed. A nation’s civilisation is the growth 
of centuries. It has its roots deep in the nature of the 
people and its adaptation to their peculiarities and needs 
is the result of a slow and laborious process. It cannot 
be overthrown by theories alone, however excellent, and 
violent methods only defeat themselves. Thus it has 
come about that class distinctions, far from being obliterated, 
still live on. Being, indeed, no longer based, even in 
part upon wealth as they used to be, but only upon culture 
and intellectual qualities—no one nowadays aims at display, 
rather the opposite—they have actually taken on a new 
lease of life. The remnants of the old educated 
classes form to-day what one might call a walled 
off section, almost a caste. The upper class in the 
old days used to present an unedifying spectacle 
with its follies, its intrigues, its selfishness and its intemper- 
ance. The revolution has purged it of its more conspicuous 
faults. But it has done more than that. It forced its 
members, both at their work and in their homes, to associate, 
often on intimate terms, with social inferiors, formerly their 
servants and then their masters. For years on end there 
was no escape from the anguish which incompatibility 
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inevitably produced. It was not a question of wounded 
pride—pride was never a Russian weakness—but the effect 
of this unforgettable experience has been to cement the 
survivors into a compact, tolerant and disciplined group. 
It has also taught them to work, and they are, in consequence, 
becoming a factor which cannot be left out of account. 
Most of them have become subordinate government 
officials, or, to use the new stock term—“ official ” being 
redolent of Tsarism is anathema—“ Soviet servants.” 
The State is a jack of all trades and the sort of work on 
which a member of the old middle class happens to be 
employed is a matter of chance, but as long as he gets 
enough pay to keep body and soul together, it is all the 
same to him. He doesn’t care whether it is in the Finance 
Department, the Bureau of Statistics, the Department of 
Agriculture, or a trading concern. His main object in life 
is to keep his job and after that if possible “to better 
himself.” With that his ambition comes to an end. The 
Russians are a naturally gifted race, and the energy and 
the wiles to which a brain worker in a government office will 
resort to get a rise of salary, or a transfer to a better paid 
post are amazing. ‘The waste of time would also be heart- 
rending were it not that this wire pulling has to be done 
out of work hours. There is certainly little opportunity 
during them, for his nose is held tight to the grindstone. 
His work may be useless, but there is plenty of it and it is 
not his place to criticise. On the contrary he pays the 
Party lip service, but it has no delusions about his attitude. 
It knows it is prompted simply by the instinct of self- 
preservation, and it trusts him no further than it can see 
him. It has no reason for sparing the old educated classes, 
and its deliberate aim is to get the most it can out of them. 

For brain workers, except employees in the railway and 
transport services who have just gone back to an eight 
hour day—in anticipation, people believe, of an impending 
general increase—the Communist working day is six and a 
half hours. It lasts from 9.0 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. in winter 
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and from 8.0 a.m. to 2.30 p.m. in summer. Light refresh- 
ments may be taken at noon provided that work is not 
interrupted. If you are late in the morning, even if it is 
only a minute, the penalty is a reprimand for the first 
offence, a warning for the second, and dismissal for the 
third. In practice, however, these penalties are only 
imposed on the “bourgeois”; the “proletarian” is 
treated leniently and the Communist goes scot free. 

All employees, whether in Soviet or private employ, are 
insured against illness. None the less, the educated Soviet 
servant goes in dread of falling sick. Everything he does 
is looked upon with suspicion, and inability to work is 
often put down to a lack of good will, even to “ counter- 
revolutionariness.” He has to appear before a medical 


board, and if they do not pass him sick he is open to the 
charge of malingering. At best, he knows that the un- 
avoidable disturbance caused to the routine of the office 
by his absence will annoy his chief, but worst of all is the 
fear of losing his job should he be often or long away. He 


may in that event easily find himself superseded when he 
gets back. So, with anxiety to goad him he struggles 
on often at the cost of grave injury to his health. 

In the office there is what is known as the “ wall news- 
paper,” a news-sheet which, as its name implies, is posted 
on the notice board or wall in the larger institutions. Its 
object is to depict their inner life, and a great scourge it 
often is. Its contributors are themselves employees, and 
their articles are anonymous. ‘The wall newspaper at 
times exposes some abuse or other and it also discusses 
matters of interest to the employees; to that extent it 
serves a useful purpose, but it caters directly for class or 
party spirit, and it enables the most degraded elements on 
the staff to vent their spite on their betters with complete 
impunity. No better way indeed could possibly have been 
devised of encouraging what schoolboys call “ sneaking.” 

At 3.30 p.m. sharp, though he may only have a single 
figure to add to complete a balance sheet, the Soviet brain 
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worker throws down his pen and crowds with the rest of 
the staff to the door. In the morning there is less of a 
squash, as employees begin to trickle in as early as 8.30 
a.m. As no excuse is taken for being late from the educated 
worker, he is in a state of perpetual anxiety lest his worn out 
watch or the tram should let him down. As a precaution 
he allows himself time to walk to the office. Weaklings and 
women, moreover, may be squeezed out of the overcrowded 
morning trams. It is different at the end of the day. 
Everyone then rushes off at the same time, with a hubbub 
and confusion that can easily be imagined. Overtime is 
forbidden by the iabour code—one of the few laws in which 
every citizen willingly acquiesces. After his prolonged 
fast, moreover—for the midday refreshment is only a snack 
—everybody is in a hurry to get home to dinner which 
Russians usually have at 4.0 p.m. 

But it must not be imagined that when he gets home the 
Soviet servant’s labours are over. Several days a week he 
has to bolt his food and hurry off to some meeting or other. 
As attendance is, in point of fact, obligatory, these meetings 
are really so much extra work, the only difference being 
that he is paid for what he does at the office, whereas he 
has himself to pay for the privilege of spending his spare 
time in this uncongenial way. Now and then the subject 
may be something to do with his regular work, but usually 
it is a trade union meeting, or a sitting of a “ voluntary ” 
association like the “‘ Society in aid of Aviation and Chemical 
Warfare,” or the “ Society for Exterminating Illiteracy,” or 
*‘ Aiding Foreign Revolutions,” etc., etc., and he has to give 
something to all of them. He may think it as well too to 
be sometimes seen at public meetings staged by the Com- 
munist nucleus of the institution for which he works, or he 
may try to “acquire merit ” with his superiors by rubbing 
up his “ political grammar ” (the current name for the 
theory of communism), or by learning to sing the “ Inter- 
national,” or again, having wriggled into a job for which he 
has no qualifications, he may feel it prudent to master its 
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rudiments, if there are suitable classes available. Or again, 
some new act of aggression on the part of Great Britain 
against the workmen’s and peasants’ State may render it 
necessary for him to go and register a fiery protest, and 
when British coalminers, who are far better off than himself, 
strike he has to insist on contributing to their support. 
In short, a member of the old educated class must to-day 
be an accomplished diplomat. 

But, it may be asked, is there no off time ? There are 
both “ days of rest ” (Sundays and Church holidays) and 
“holidays ” (revolutionary festivals). On two of the 
holidays, May day and November 7 (the anniversary of 
the revolution) he marches about in processions. At worst, 
however, this only costs him boot leather or possibly a 
soaking. These functions were, moreover, at one time not 
so bad as names were noted at the start, and people could 
take the first chance of sloping off home. But this defect 
has been put right. There is now, much to everybody’s 
disgust, a second roll-call at the end. Then every employee 
gets a fortnight’s holiday in the summer. The Soviet 
servant usually spends his at home. As he has no money, 
his only alternative is, if there is room, to go to his trade 
union rest house in the country, or on the outskirts of the 
larger towns. The better classes, however, generally 
prefer to stay at home, for there is no rest for them like a 
short respite from the barrack-like atmosphere which 
permeates the rest house as well as the office, and although 
there are some good rest houses others are of very poor 
quality. 

Educated women in Russia have for years enjoyed a more 
independent position than their western sisters, and the 
revolution has enabled more of them to earn their own 
living. They now form a considerable part of the staff in 
every government office, but they are chiefly typists and 
seldom rise to responsible positions, for Russian women are 
not good at office work. The proportion of married women 
employees has also increased to a remarkable extent. This 
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is natural, for with only one breadwinner it is impossible 
for a family to make ends meet. With two, there will still 
be a salary to live on, even if one of the couple is out of 
work. Last, but by no means least, now that one is only 
allowed cramped quarters, it is something, with all its 
drawbacks, to have an office to go to if only for the sake of 
a little variety. As regards wages, the sexes are treated 
alike. Actually, men earn more because they fill the higher 
posts, and these command larger salaries. 

In addition to the great body of Soviet servants there 
are a small number of educated people in liberal professions 
and trade. These do not come off so badly ; but medical 
men alone have held their own all through. This is easily 
intelligible, as the Communists, who are curiously enough 
often particularly timid patients, soon realised that doctors’ 
skill and the use to which they put it is beyond control. 
They were spared in the Terror, except when they had 
taken an active part against the revolution. Their chief 
grievance to-day is that they are woefully underpaid. Most 
of them hold some official post, either for the sake of the 
privileges that it brings, or because a refusal to do public 
work gets one a bad name with the Party. But they gener- 
ally have a consulting room at home as weli, which brings 
in three or four times as much as their emoluments, and 
enables them to live decently. The lawyers are nowadays 
an insignificant body, but most of them too manage to rub 
along as their services cannot be entirely dispensed with, 
for it is not a suitable profession for an illiterate “ prole- 
tarian.” ‘They are viewed, however, with great suspicion, 
and a tight rein is kept on them. To practise, a lawyer must 
belong to the College of Legal Defenders, as barristers are 
now called, and the Party can strike the name of any offend- 
ing member off the rolls. Political themes have to be handled 
warily, and a lawyer has to control his tongue. It is often 
indeed impossible for a private person to find one to act in 
a case where a Communist or a Soviet institution is con- 
cerned. 
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The Soviet brain worker would feel his work less of a 
strain if he had a comfortable home to go back to in the 
evenings, but this is not the case. He is allowed from 70 to 
100 square feet of floor space (not counting the kitchen), 
according to the town in which he lives. As houses and 
flats of this size are rare, several families have usually to 
share a dwelling, and with the best will in the world, 
friction is unavoidable. With one room to eat and sleep 
in, and often to cook in as well, there is no such thing as 
privacy or comfort. Practically no one keeps a servant, 
and the household drudgery falls entirely on the family. 
This takes up a great deal of time, and shopping runs away 
with more, for it is hard to find what one wants on account 
of the shortage and poor quality of the goods in the shops. 
It may take a couple of days to obtain some small necessity, 
and one is fortunate even then. Many things one needs are 
not to be had for love or money, especially if they come from 
abroad. 

The Soviet servant generally finds when he has managed 
to feed and clothe himself that his money has all gone. 
He will, nevertheless, often go without some necessary to 
be able to go to the cinema. If the pictures are to his 
liking, he will, however, be in luck, for the Party selects 
them. But whatever his feelings, it is something to get 
away from himself and his miserable lot for an hour or 
two. The picture halls are always packed and a stranger 
would wonder where the money comes from for a mere 
amusement. But the fact is that the cinema is not really 
a mere amusement, but, under existing conditions, just as 
much a necessity as food for educated Russians. It often 
saves a mental breakdown. 

The Russians were always addicted to parties, but social 
entertaining is now a thing of the past. You would not 
care to receive guests in one small bedroom, even if you 
had the money. There is hardly ever a piano, or even a 
gramophone, and although dancing is no longer forbidden, 
it is naturally out of the question. But more than anything 
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else there is the dread of friendly gatherings exciting 
Communist suspicions. Joy in life has departed for the 
Russian intellectual. 


The Workman 


If the revolution brought nothing but loss to the middle 
class, in the case of the workman it has both given something 
and taken something away. The cost of living is two or 
three times as great, though wages are no higher, often 
indeed lower, than they used to be, and his old weapon, 
the strike, is in practice no longer available. The idea that 
they would all get rich men’s houses to live in has long 
ago evaporated. ‘Their housing conditions are, indeed, 
worse than before the war. But against these disadvantages 
they can set one decided gain. Their self-respect is no 
longer wounded as it used to be. Manual labour is now a 
recognised and honourable occupation. If anything indeed 
its importance is exaggerated. The labourer has at all 
events ceased to look upon it as degrading. He is even made 
to feel that it raises him in the estimation of his fellows. 
He is called “‘ citizen ” like everyone else, and this welcome 
change helps to reconcile him to sordid surroundings. 
Night work too is, whenever possible, prohibited, and 
members of trade unions get tickets at a reduced price for 
entertainments. As regards hours there is now a statutory 
eight hour day for manual workers,* but they too have 
endless meetings to attend, so that the privilege is often 
illusory. They don’t work nearly as well as they used to, 
though there is a movement on foot, as the result of the 
unsatisfactory state of production, to tighten things up. 
An inadequate output is not, however, always the work- 
man’s fault. It is often due to recurring stoppage in the 
factories. As regards health and unemployment insurance, 
the conditions are the same for manual as for office workers 
and, although there are defects in the system that a Western 


* The Soviet Government has recently announced that a seven hour 
day is to be arranged in the next few years (see the Morning Post, October 17). 
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workman would not put up with for a moment, it is beyond 
all comparison better than in the old days, when there was 
no State insurance at all, except on the Government rail- 
ways, and friendly societies were not countenanced. Un- 
fortunately, now that the first enthusiasm is wearing off, 
and the men are getting to understand the working of the 
different schemes better, abuses are on the increase. There 
is more malingering and fraudulent claims are commoner. 
One sees more drunken men than ever, too, in the streets. 


The Peasants 


Communism gave the peasant his land but it reduced 
him to beggary. It is true that he is no longer openly 
plundered as in the early days of the revolution, but the 
milder expedients now in use, heavier dues to the State 
and inadequate prices, have in a lesser degree the same effect. 
Taxation kills enterprise and puts a premium on sloth. His 
produce fetches as much on an average as it did before the 
war, but the peasant himself has to pay two or three times 
as much for his boots, clothes, iron, matches and sugar, and 
even so cannot get nearly all that he wants. There are too 
few farming implements and machines and they are also 
very expensive. If you want a machine you have now to 
pay an instalment at the time you give the order, instead of 
on delivery, or even after the first harvest, as used to be the 
case in the old private dealer days. As a result, the peasant 
is going down hill and discontent is on the increase. At 
home he is watched on every side. Besides Communists, 
anonymous “ village correspondents ” pry into every corner 
of his life, and when it suits them to do so, they expose his 
actions in some “ wall newspaper” or in the local rag. 
Scandal has always been the bane of village life, but when 
encouraged by the authorities it becomes intolerable. 
Every now and then a “ village correspondent ” is murdered, 
and a peasant executed as an example. 
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II. Economic AND GENERAL 


Trade and Industry 


HINGS of the spirit have no place in the Bolshevik 

creed. The only thing that matters is material 
well-being, and whatever does not contribute to it is useless 
lumber. It is therefore natural that industry should come 
first with the present régime. It is practically entirely in 
the hands of the State, which means the Party, or rather 
its Trusts. The workmen who are nowadays, in theory 
at all events, partners in the common wealth are asked to 
put up with poor wages and a low standard of living, in 
order to build up the industry of the country ; the peasants 
are told that their prosperity depends on its progress, and 
their interests are ruthlessly subordinated to this end. 
Townspeople are warned that they cannot expect better 
conditions until industry is firmly established. In a word, 
everybody has to suffer for the sake of its future. Statistics 
are issued to show that it is making incredible progress, 
the output was quite recently announced to have reached 
104 per cent. of pre-war production—itself insignificant 
as compared with that of other Western countries—and 
industrial production has undeniably increased during the 
last few years. But people are not impressed by figures, for 
they know the facts. Whatever the total production really 
amounts to, there are not nearly enough manufactured goods 
even to keep pace with the miserable purchasing power of 
the population. There is a shortage of textiles, footwear, 
hardware and technical equipment. The products of Soviet 
mills are, it is true, sold in Shanghai, Harbin and Persia far 
below cost price, but that does not alter the position at 
home, where one still finds long queues outside the dry goods 
stores waiting for a cloth ration to be rushed from the loom 
to the counter. The shortage is made worse by a defective 
system of distribution. ‘That is, however, only half the 
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mischief. The poor quality of the goods and their high cost 


are an even greater burden. 

Russia has never been looked upon as a manufacturing 
country, but before the war there were at least a large 
number of flourishing industries, especially textile factories. 
Cotton prints—the chief article of home consumption— 
were of high quality and cheap enough to hold their own 
against foreign competition, even if there had been no 
protection. Russian leather also had a well merited repu- 
tation. Russian sheet iron, which was extensively used for 
roofing, was cheap and good; Russian rolling stock left 
little to be desired, and Russian yards built first class 
warships. Under Soviet industry it is a very different 
story. The new railway locomotives are proving less 
reliable than the pre-war ones; the textiles do not bear 
comparison with what was formerly produced ; the leather 
crumbles ; and even the famous galoshes often last only a 
month or so, instead of a season. And so the story continues. 
This drop in quality is largely due to poor materials. Finish 
and workmanship are no longer expected. Yet, with the 
drop in quality the cost has risen. It is, moreover, easy to 
understand why. The writer has already referred to the 
spells of enforced idleness due to the non-arrival of fuel or 
raw material. Sometimes too, mistakes in estimating demand 
have led to over-production in cases where the commodity 
is not of prime necessity. The stoppage may last a few hours 
or several weeks, but the workmen, as is only right, draw 
their pay the whole time, and this is then added to the sell- 
ing price, which the consumer has to pay. New factories 
are from time to time erected, or old ones restored, but 
others are all the time falling into disrepair, or put out of 
gear by the raids which are made on serviceable machinery 
to re-equip similar works elsewhere. Wear and tear con- 
tinue to overtake renewals and the process of attrition tends 
to increase. 

There are many causes for the unsatisfactory state of 
Soviet industry, but the most obvious one is mismanage- 
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ment, and that is a direct consequence of policy. Bol- 
sheviks regard industry, especially heavy industry, as one of 
the “ commanding heights ” of socialism, and it is a cardinal 
principle with them that Communists should be at the 
head of the most important undertakings. Yet, his poli- 
tical views are often about the Communist’s only qualifi- 
cation. The result is a great deal of incompetence. 
There are, of course, a number of old time specialists, 
engineers and others, engaged in and about industrial con- 
cerns, and it is men of this stamp who have kept things 
going ; but they do not often have the actual control of the 
management. 

Trade, of course, is different, and here a considerable 
part is still played by the individual, although as a small 
capitalist, he only exists on sufferance. Directly he has 
outlived his usefulness, which means as soon as the State 
and the co-operative concerns are in a position to take his 
place, he is marked down for extinction. Wholesale trade 
is almost entirely in the hands of the State ; foreign trade 
and the internal branches connected with it are government 
monopolies, though an enormous smuggling business has 
grown up alongside of it. There are a host of prohibitions 
and restrictions to stop a private merchant engaging in 
wholesale trade. In the higher Soviet trading organisations, 
Jews predominate, not because they are better business 
men, but because there is a better chance of getting rich 
in them. There are obviously more opportunities for illicit 
gain in a concern which handles goods than in one, say, 
which handles statistics. It is not that Russians are blind 
to these advantages, but the Jew got in first and he is now 
strongly entrenched. This, no doubt, partly accounts for 
the fact that there are so many Jews carrying on a flourishing 
business in Russia as private traders. They are the only 
people, indeed, who seem to have any money. Soviet 
trading shows few more signs of efficiency than Soviet 
manufacture. Huge staffs perform badly what a compara- 
tively small private office would do adequately. Every- 
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thing is supposed to be done in accordance with the Com- 
munist system of plans. Officials trade in articles of which 
they often hardly know the name. Bad goods are pur- 
chased, good stuff is allowed to go bad, waste is the order 
of the day, and crisis follows crisis as one wave of the sea 
follows another. ‘The unfortunate consumer has, of course 
to pay for all the blunders. Where there is no free com- 
petition the monopolist can unload inferior commodities 
upon the public and charge what he likes. The basis being 
unreal, the state of profit and loss worries nobody. For the 
staple products, mainly agricultural, which figure in the list 
of Soviet exports, the State organisation frequently pays 
the producers considerably more than they realise abroad, 
or in other words, these products cost them more than 
they fetch, but the difference can always be made up by 
charging an extra amount on corresponding imports, or by 
other forms of taxation. The stuff may be badly wanted 
in Russia itself, but they must sell out of the country in 
order to get foreign currency and credit to pay for their im- 
ports and other commitments abroad, including propaganda. 
With the prices of some commodities above their intrinsic 
value, of others below it, and no free market, it is easy to 
realise the confusion. Armies of officials are engaged in con- 
trolling the trading officials and in regulating prices by 
decree, but for every one they adjust, many others are dis- 
turbed. Itis for all the world like a quicksilver puzzle. It may 
be that the Communists will eventually prove the possibility 
of co-ordinating the value of everything to a nicety by 
decree instead of allowing the law of supply and demand free 
play, but so far their experiment has proved a signal failure. 

Retail trading is not in such a bad way as wholesale, 
because part of it, say, 25 per cent., is still in private hands. 
The existence of the private shopkeeper acts as a stimulus 
to the co-operative or State store, and he is proportionately 
disliked by them ; but in spite of every handicap he still 
gives his customers more satisfaction than they do. They 
meet with greater civility and less dilatoriness. They can 
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also count upon finding what they want (if he is allowed to 
stock it), and they are not obliged to take what the store 
wants to foist upon them. No wonder that co-operative 
and State shops are anxious to get rid of the private shop- 
keeper. He is a standing reproach to them ; and yet he is 
taxed and discriminated against as an “ exploiter.” Unless 
he happens to be a baker, he can only carry on his business 
for eight hours a day, usually from 8 to 12 and 2 to 6 p.m., 
and not at all on holidays, whereas a co-operative society 
may keep special shops open till 11 at night and is not 
obliged to close on holidays. 


Housing 


But the most acute problem of all, from the standpoint 
of the ordinary Russian, is the town housing problem. It 
overshadows and embitters existence. It is easy to under- 
stand why houses are scarce. For the last ten years few 
or no new ones worthy of the name have been built by 
people, and many have fallen into ruin, while at the same 
time the numbers of government offices and of the popu- 
lation* have both been on the up grade. It is, none the 
less, hard to see (except perhaps in the case of Moscow) 
why living space should be so limited when formerly there 
was plenty of accommodation. It is not merely because the 
working classes, so intolerably cramped in the old days, have 
spread out into the better districts, for they still live packed 
like sardines in their old hovels, and there was an influx of 
peasants into the big towns even before the war. Eight 
people have now to live where two lived in the old days. 
The Communists who took possession of the best houses, 
often turning out their owners for the purpose, are the 
only people who have profited by the change. The in- 
genuity shown by desperate people in their efforts to find 
quarters is astonishing. Perjury, lying and swindling are 
freely employed—anything is looked upon as fair for such 


*The population is estimated to be increasing at the rate of two 
millions a year, and peasants stream into the towns. 
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an end—and a large part of a Soviet citizen’s time is taken 
up in the search, or in trying to keep his accommodation 
when it has once been found. For you can only hope to 
be left in peace if you live a long way out, or in a house that 
is unfit for use. As an individual, you have no chance, so 
Soviet servants usually prefer to act through the institutions 
for which they work. They tell their Communist chief 
that their housing conditions, or the distance at which they 
live are such as to impair their efficiency, and since he is 
sure to be looking out for better quarters himself, he will 
most likely fall in with the suggestion that a house should 
be bought and “tied ” to the institution. A building will 
then be found and bought, the old inmates will be bundled 
out, and the director and as many of his subordinates as it 
will take will instal themselves in it. A considerable por- 
tion of the cost will fall upon the institution, for the rents 
the staff pay are low, being fixed according to their salaries. 
But even if the transaction represents a financial loss, the 
institution really gains, because the employees, having 
secured the priceless boon of quarters, put their backs into 
their work, knowing that if they should be discharged they 
would lose them. It is, of course, only concerns with funds 
under their control that can do this sort of thing. 

The Party has made some attempts to improve the 
situation. Laws bearing hardly on house owners have been 
amended, restrictions have been relaxed and taxation 
reduced below the confiscation level, but to little purpose. 
If proprietors were not forced by decree to repair their 
houses, they would tumble down. Hardly any new ones, 
except wooden huts just large enough to house a single 
family, too small anyhow to allow a stranger to be planted 
upon it, have been erected privately in the towns. Mean- 
while, the confiscated houses have been going to rack and 
ruin. The scale of rents fixed by decree for tenants of the 
employee type has always been below the economic level, 
and the accruing income has never covered the cost 
of repairs. Last year there was a revision of the rent 
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schedule, but it did not go far enough, for any considerable 
increase would have entailed a revision of the scale of wages 
all over the country. Rents therefore remain uneconomic 
in spite of the huge rates which a mere handful of bourgeois 
have to pay. The Government is putting up a few houses 
in Moscow and one or two other towns, but they are a 
mere drop in the ocean. The problem is aggravated, 
moreover, by the scarcity, dearness and bad quality of 
building materials and the dearth of skilled labour. 


Public Health 


Housing leads us naturally to public health. Here again, 
though the Party has adopted most of the principles which 
govern public health administration in other countries, 
their application is very faulty. To use a Russian expres- 
sion, medical aid “limps on all four feet.” The basic 
cause is again lack of funds, but there are also other factors. 
Most of the necessary drugs and instruments have to be 
imported through the cumbersome machinery of the State 
Planning Commission and the Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade. It may be months before sanction is got, and when 
it is the demand has to be cut down almost beyond recog- 
nition owing to the scarcity of foreign currency. Expensive 
drugs have usually to be struck out of the list. After the 
amended schedule reaches the Commissariat of Foreign 
Trade it may be weeks or months before delivery. Even 
then the quality and description are often wrong: the 
prices are invariably inflated. In one hospital the cysto- 
scope was out of commission for months for want of an 
electric bulb. When a smallpox epidemic broke out in the 
district there was no lymph to be had and hundreds died. 
No wonder medical attendants lose heart under such cir- 
cumstances. Their salaries too are miserable. Insured 
patients stream in the whole time, and the skilled staff at 
the dispensaries is so inadequate that they have often to 
wait hours before they can be attended to. The dentists 
hardly ever treat a tooth in which the nerve has to be 
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killed. There is no time, so they simply extract. The 
dental drills are usually worn out and filling material of bad 
quality. Even the range of forceps is often inadequate. 

It may be worth while to mention one or two interesting 
new departures. In order to put an end to secret abortion, 
abortions have been legalised and operations are now per- 
formed at women’s hospitals. At the same time, 
propaganda is being carried on against this practice by 
means of lectures, and the cinematograph. An intensive 
campaign is also being waged against venereal disease which 
is rife everywhere. ‘Treatment is free, indeed obligatory. 
But an effort is being made not only to cure but to prevent 
this scourge, and it has the hearty support of the medical 
profession. Wilfully to infect another person is now a 
legal offence and the infected person may say whom he 
or she suspects. If such persons prove to be suffering 
from venereal disease which must have been known to 
them, they can be sent to prison and subjected there to 
compulsory treatment. Indeed, treatment may be pre- 
scribed even if there was no knowledge, and knowledge is 
always presumed in the case of a prostitute. Besides this, 
house to house visits are regularly carried out and any 
inmate may be compulsorily treated. The application of 
regulations of this kind may, of course, and often does, 
cause great trouble—it may even lead to the break up of 
homes—but far less than might be supposed, and hitherto 
the good results have largely outweighed the bad. 


Education 


No account of the plight of the different classes in Russia 
would be complete without some reference to education, 
for the future Russia will take its colour from the young. 
What have the Bolsheviks done in this all important field ? 
In the first place, they have made a determined assault on 
illiteracy, which under the Tzar was said to be as high as 
80 per cent. Education was one of the first reforms to 
which Lenin turned his mind. He knew that the success 
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of his system depended on it, and no trouble has been 
spared in the effort to spread it, all kinds of methods 
of a most interesting kind beingtried. It proved easier, 
however, to break up the old effete system than to build 
up a new one. Opinions radically differ with regard to 
results, as they do about so many things in Russia. Educa- 
tion is at the moment in a state of rapid evolution, but 
masses of children have, at all events, already learnt to 
read and write, as compared with the old days. 

In the meantime, the difficulties that have to be sur- 
mounted are huge. Children are still crowded out of the 
schools, although more than one shift is the rule throughout 
the country. The chronic lack of funds hampers education 
like everything else in Russia. ‘Text books and equipment 
are short as well as accommodation, and the teachers are 
underpaid. In the villages conditions are even worse. 
The teacher’s lot is there, indeed, one long fight with 
adversity. Naturally the teaching also suffers. Besides 
the schools that provide a general education a certain 
number of trade and technical schools have been started— 
the aim of all Bolshevik education is, indeed, practical 
activity and to encourage manual work. There are also 
Party schools which teach Communism, but these can 
hardly be counted as educational establishments. TheCom- 
munists have, at all events, at last realised that no State can 
prosper which refuses educational facilities to the class which 
in most countries supplies so much of the brain power. Till 
comparatively recently “ bourgeois ” children were refused 
admission to the schools ; the lads could not continue their 
studies after leaving secondary schools, and students were 
thrown out of the universities. Nemesis came quickly. 
Russia is to-day faced with a disastrous want of trained 
specialists. Entrance examinations have now been restored 
at the universities, and “ bourgeois ” origin is no longer a 
fatal bar, though it usually entails heavy fees. Natural 
ability is again on the way to become the test, though it 
will take time to repair the damage already done. For 
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several years “ political grammar ” was the chief subject 
in the school course. That aberration has not yet gone, 
but it is less pronounced, and it is to be hoped that true 
learning will soon come by its own again. 

Then there is physical training, and the credit for intro- 
ducing it into the Russian schools belongs to the Com- 
munist. Games and gymnastics are becoming increasingly 
popular, and there is nothing to prevent Russia in time 
turning out first class athletes. Outside the schools, too, 
a large number of “ circles ” of physical culture have been 
formed with excellent results. Possibly one of the reasons 
for success in this direction is that there has been no 
attempt to mix up politics with sport. The “class 
struggle ” does not poison the comradeship of the play- 
ground. Its devotees find physical culture a genuine 
recreation both for mind and body. 

But the most important question of all still remains. 
How far is the school atmosphere permeated with Com- 
munism? ‘The Jesuits are reputed to have said that if 
you get the child early enough you can make what you 
like of him. Events have brought this opportunity to the 
Bolsheviks. There is now a generation growing up which 
has never seen anything else but Bolshevism. Dis- 
appointed with the results obtained among adults, the Party 
was naturally quick to turn its attention to the young and 
it has undoubtedly had a large measure of success 
with them. For it has had the field entirely to itself. 
The cramped discomfort of home life too helps, for it 
makes children more amenable to outside influences. The 
teachers again are carefully selected and special lesson books 
inculcating class hatred and other Communist doctrines 
about social, religious and moral subjects are in use. 
Self-interest also comes into the matter even at this stage, 
for any child who wishes to get on must belong to the Young 
Pioneers, a Communist organisation corresponding to the 
Boy Scouts, and in their ranks his plastic mind is im- 
pregnated with Communist ideas, which, notwithstanding 
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the light form in which they are presented, take deep root 
at this tender age. The Pioneers, moreover, enjoy special 
privileges such as free excursions, but in any case it might 
be awkward both for the child and his parents if he refused 
to join. They are also the stepping stone to another organi- 
sation, the Young Communists. But though every child is 
encouraged to become a Pioneer, candidates for the junior 
Party organisation are selected by the Party with extreme 
care, and there are not many Young Communists among the 
school children. 


III. Conciusion 


N article of this kind can, of course, only touch the 

fringe of its subject. There are other problems such 
as the position of religion and the Church, the attitude 
towards sex and marriage, the condition of homeless 
children, the administration of justice, the Red army, 
the secret service with the innocent sounding name, the 
“State Political Department,” commonly known as the 
G.P.U., and last but not least—for though all power is 
concentrated in the hands of a single party or rather of a 
handful of its members, the Soviet system claims to be a 
democratic one—the franchise and the way it is worked. 
All of these subjects have for want of space to be left 
untouched. One question, however, is sure to be asked. 
What are the prospects of Bolshevik rule lasting? No 
one can at the moment answer that question. From the 
economic standpoint a critical time must undoubtedly be 
approaching. The peasants, who constitute some 85 per 
cent. of the population, are necessarily the basis of the whole 
system. How long will they continue to produce the corn 
which is essential for the purposes of the Bolsheviks, if they 
cannot get what they want with the proceeds? Then the 
Soviet Government has borrowed money in the shape of 
short loans or credits, and in a year or two a considerable 
part of it will, they say, have to be repaid. Will these credits 
be renewed ? Yet far larger credits are in any case impera- 
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tively needed not only to renew worn-out factories and 
railways, which were seized without compensation in the 
early days of the revolution, and to build new ones, but also 
for development work of every kind. For Russia is for 
economic purposes a new country, and as thirsty for capital 
as the United States was 100 years ago. 

Under the surface no doubt dissatisfaction is growing 
politically. Theremnants of the old upper classes are small 
but the workmen and even the peasants are developing 
more independence of character under the Bolsheviks. 
The renewal of the executions shows that the authorities 
are themselves by no means free from anxiety. There is 
another symptom, too, which counts for something, a reviv- 
ing sense of humour. There is even an Opposition. Hitherto, 
it is true, it has only taken the form of a split inside the Party 
itself, but it makes one think of the old saying about the 
house divided against itself. Nevertheless, it would be a 
mistake to attach too much importance to these things. 
The conditions are radically different from our own. 
Russians are long suffering to an extent that is inconceivable 
to ourselves. Their passivity comes from centuries of 
tyranny. Whatever may eventually happen it is safe to 
say, however, that it will not take the form of a return to 
the old régime. There is no wish to go back, but even if 
there were it would be impossible. The revolution has 
gone too deep into the bones of the people for that. The 
writer’s view is that, unless, of course, Russia should be 
involved in another foreign war, the change is more likely 
to be gradual than catastrophic. Possibly it will take the 
form of a broadening of the base of the pyramid as the 
crumbling process which has already attacked the apex 
continues. At the moment, at all events, the fact remains 
that there is no rival in sight. Notwithstanding their dif- 
ferences among themselves, and although they have been 
obliged to forsake many of the Communist ideals with which 
they started, the Bolsheviks in this, the tenth year of their 
reign still hold the field unchallenged. 
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I 


HE summer is over. In most parts of the country, 

it was wet and disappointing. But many questions 
are settled for the nonce. Bobby Jones has triumphed, 
William Tilden could not. Jack Dempsey bade fair to 
come back but failed. The laurels of international polo 
are still for the New World. The New York Yankees won 
the World’s Series of professional baseball. There is 
nothing left for the autumn except the more diverse en- 
thusiasms and divided loyalties that call for touch-downs 
and toss hats over goal posts when victory has at last 
rewarded the just cause. But that is college football. 
And one cannot care very deeply unless in one of the com- 
peting institutions one has become a bachelor of arts. 
Then winter will come and the “ luxury magazines ” which 
have been featuring socially prominent Americans sitting 
about the Lido in bathing suits will turn to featuring 
socially prominent Americans sitting about Palm Beach in 
bathing suits. It may be frivolous and trivial to write of 
these things. But it is no more frivolous and trivial than 
to think of them, and to millions of Americans they are of 
unfailing interest. They have “news value.” Have 
sport and contests and life at the great air news value 
because people are interested in them or are people 
interested in them because they have news value? Does 
public opinion create or is it created? Has it altered 
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essentially since they sat about the towers of windy Ilium 
to talk about the beauty of a socially prominent girl from 
Sparta? 

Nothing is more interesting in this populous and 
affluent country than to watch the swift succession of 
popular favourites and popular pastimes. Those who 
think or essay to think in terms of peoples and institutions 
and national worth may inquire what it can all signify. 
What interpretation must one give to the fact that a 
hundred million or more people in this continent are having 
more leisure than they ever did before or than anybody 
ever did before? What signifies this dazzle of nickel 
radiators in the noonday sun, this extravagant hunger for 
going somewhere or other much more rapidly than anyone 
would have thought of going to the same place a generation 
ago? What does it mean that Mr. Henry Ford’s cheap 
standardised automobile has confessedly been the loser 
in its competition with the more costly and diversified 
products of the General Motors Corporation? His 
Model T which revolutionised transportation as definitely 
as industry was revolutionised in the last century will soon 
be no more. To-day the fervid wheels of luxurious and 
high-powered touring cars collect the dust that used to 
fly over “tin lizzies.” Only there is less dust. There 
have been so many bond issues for highways and what used 
to be dust is concrete. 

What does it signify morally that so many millions of 
people are going to the “movies” to experience life 
passively and vicariously? ‘To see the most beautiful 
women in the world display the most exalted passions in 
the most exquisite and expensive clothes? To see adven- 
ture and hazard in the jungles of Northern Siam? What 
does it signify, on the other hand, that the producers have 
decided to produce some pictures at least more economically? 

The appraisal of moral values in America has achieved 
the dimensions of a popular pastime. That may be an 
excellent thing. Certainly the nation has never before 
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been so self-conscious. Yet these appraisals must not be 
taken too seriously. ‘The most experienced moralists and 
commentators are likely to go alittle astray. The darkly 
censorious, the eulogists of time enacted do no better 
than the acclaimers of open plumbing and the fatuous 
enthusiasts for all things contemporary. Symptoms, ap- 
parently quite unfailing symptoms, of social and moral 
decadence are discernible side by side with conspicuous 
indications of moral vitality and sanity. And neither 
the good nor the evil nor the blend of good with evil can 
be termed distinctively American. 

On the twentieth day of May a wholly unknown and 
quite commonplace young American of Swedish descent 
rose from the ground of Long Island just outside New 
York into the hazy and uncertain air of early morning. He 
was in a monoplane all alone. He had flown thither alone 
from San Diego, California, three thousand miles across 
country. In thirty-three hours from New York he settled 
down into the flying field of Le Bourget, the airport of 
Paris, a town where he “knew very few people.” Lord 
Byron awoke to find himself famous. Charles Lindbergh 
was immortal before he could get to bed. He captivated 
the imagination of his countrymen as no one and nothing 
had done since the war. What did his achievement 
signify socially and morally and in the long book of history 
yet unwritten ? What did its reaction upon the world’s 
opinion signify in the same sense ? 

Lindbergh’s flight was only the overture to the summer’s 
aviation programme. Americans were conscious of the 
trans-Atlantic flights of Chamberlain and Levine and 
Richard Evelyn Byrd, and then became a little bewildered 
by men who flew to Hawaii and up and down South America 
and across the South Atlantic and around the world. They 
mourned the silent and unknown deaths of Coli and 
Nungesser and other westbound voyagers from Europe. 
They mourned the less fortunate who went East from our 
shore but never arrived. Almost every day the headlines 
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spoke of someone who “ hopped off ” into this medium of 
air no longer new but yet become surprisingly viable and 
popular. Chambers of Commerce have bestirred them- 
selves in the creation of airports ; there has been a great 
impetus to the manufacture and sale of airplanes and air- 
plane motors. Commercial aviation, which has lagged a 
long way behind commercial aviation in European countries, 
is claiming more and more of public attention. While 
we have been a little free with the epithet “ Columbus of 
the air,” it is plain that these men have given an immense 
impetus to a new form of transportation with social possi- 
bilities still quite unmeasured. 

While one observes the emergence of new personalities 
and new social forces in surveying American life, one is 
struck most forcibly by a signal and tragic failure to cope 
with other forces as old and crude and inimical as time. 
The waters of the Mississippi river basin, which catches 
up the rainfall of twenty-one of the forty-eight States, 
swelled this spring to the highest levels since 1844. And 
in view of the extent to which population and property 
values have increased since 1844 the mere comparison of 
flood levels becomes insignificant. The flood of 1927 is 
unparalleled in its destructive effect. The flooded area 
of 10,000 square miles was as great as that of some of the 
States ; the threatened area was three times the flooded 
area. Submerged lands stretched for a thousand miles 
along the Mississippi valley in a belt from five to forty 
miles wide. The tributary streams contributed their quota 
of destruction. ‘The Yazoo, the Arkansas, the Red, the 
Ohio, and the Missouri, were all in flood. Estimates of 
the homeless range from 300,000 to 700,000 people. The 
damage to property has run into untold millions of dollars. 
The city of New Orleans, that great entrepét of commerce 
in the Gulf of Mexico, seemed for a while to be threatened 
with annihilation. Statisticians computed the flow in 
some of the lower reaches of the river at three million cubic 
feet per second or fourteen times that of Niagara Falls. 
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The relief and sanitary work entailed by this calamity 
have been scarcely less vast than the calamity. The 
American Red Cross and other relief and philanthropic 
organisations have been taxed to their very utmost. Mr. 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, the “ weary 
titan ” of Belgian Relief and the American Food Adminis- 
tration, whose benevolent energies had done so much for 
Europe, has borne a splendid part in the organisation of 
flood relief. Sent to the flooded area by President Coolidge, 
he bent his fine executive talents to the great undertaking. 
His labours have endeared him directly to the people of 
the afflicted areas and indirectly to the nation as a whole. 
The homeless were moved into camps and refuge areas. 
No less than 350,000 were vaccinated against typhoid, 
110,000 against small-pox. Actual deaths were kept below 
300. Vast precautions have been taken against malaria. 
It is amazing that no pestilence or epidemic has arisen in 
the flooded region. The damage is property damage 
almost entirely. In Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
the States most affected, Mr. Hoover has stimulated the 
appointment of rehabilitation commissions to arrange for 
easy credits. These commissions succeed to the emer- 
gency work of relief organisations. The Federal Govern- 
ment has aided with seed for the crops. 

There was a widespread suggestion of an extra session 
of Congress to deal with flood remedies and flood pre- 
vention. But it met with scant favour. Cynical persons 
said boldly that Congress would do more harm than the 
flood. Mr. Hoover rebuked them with some asperity by 
saying, “ No politics or partisan has ever stood in the way 
of prompt action by Congress in the face of a pressing 
American need.” Nevertheless the great problem raised 
by the flood is one not of relief but of_prevention. To 
the extent that the efficiency of the relief is creditable to 
the American Government and people, the destruction 
wrought by the flood is a reproach. With all the millions 
spent upon works of protection, they have proved quite 
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inadequate. The demand has arisen that this shall be 
indeed the flood to end floods. Whether it will be remains 
to be seen. In 1922 federal aid appropriated $60,000,000 
to be spent over a ten-year period for levees. There is 
some debate as to the most effective method of flood 
prevention. Mr. Hoover advocates higher and wider 
levees, a spillway to the Gulf of Mexico to protect New 
Orleans, and a possible spillway toward the Arkansas flood 
and storage basins. This programme calls for fifteen or 
twenty millions a year in excess of present appropriations. 
Other authorities advocate vast storage basins at the head- 
waters of the Mississippi and its greater tributaries, but the 
difficulty of creating such basins is that they involve flowage 
projects comparable in area to the lands flooded this year, 
and this in many cases in populous communities. Clearly 
the whole problem of river control and flood prevention is 
the most direct and stimulating challenge to the farsighted- 
ness and efficiency of popular government. 


II 


N the second day of August, Mr. Calvin Coolidge made 

a statement which has outstripped in celebrity all his 
previous public utterances. He said, “I do not choose to 
run for President in 1928.” 

This statement made without exegesis or enlargement 
started all the mills of political calculation into a rush of 
activity. Did the President mean what he said or was it 
a mere incantation to exorcise the demon of the third term ? 
Apart from the supposed intent of the speaker, of what 
meaning were the words normally capable? In the 
vernacular of his native Vermont, does “‘I do not choose 
to” mean “I won’t”? In other words, was Mr. Coolidge 
saying to his party “I will under no circumstances be a 
candidate for renomination and re-election,” or was he 
saying “I have had my allotted span in the White House, 
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I have no claim or taste to inhabit it longer. If I am to 
inhabit it, it must be only upon your conscription, by your 
acclaim ” ? 

For people at large and for political leaders, the problem 
has exercised a peculiar fascination. The President himself, 
who must be well aware of the provokingly Delphic quality 
of his words, presumably chosen with deliberation, has not 
thought fit to give any assistance to the political interpreters, 
amateur or professional. The prevailing sentiment seems 
to be that Mr. Coolidge will run if “ drafted ” by his party 
but not’ otherwise. That is, that he will not enter any 
competition in the national convention, but will accept a 
unanimous nomination. They point out that if the Presi- 
dent had meant to make an unequivocal refusal of further 
tenure of office, he would have made it in unequivocal 
terms. Or, having left an ambiguous impression, as he 
undoubtedly has, he would supplement it to-day by an 
unambiguous refusal. Others urge, however, that this 
rather restricted interpretation of the President’s statement 
is inconsistent with the rugged honesty and forthrightness 
of the President’s character, that it imputes to him a 
subtlety of phrase which would be scarcely creditable. 
And then they go on to the question: If not Coolidge, 
who ? 

Republican leaders could certainly not afford to admit 
that Calvin Coolidge was their only “ presidential timber.” 
It would not be politic and it would not be true. The party 
possesses plenty of men not inferior to the President in 
personal character, executive ability, and even in political 
experience. But very few probably in that mysterious 
quality known as political availability. For with all the 
defection in the West, President Coolidge probably has as 
strong a grip on the franchises of the nation as any President 
has ever had. If he were to run again there would be no 
dissension in the party as between Conservatives and Pro- 
gressives, East and West, Wets and Drys. Coolidge would 
run on his record. His record would be his platform and 
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his platform would be his record. ‘To be sure, there would 
be a national platform with “ planks ” feverishly thrust in 
and left out at the last hours of the national convention, 
but no one would be much concerned about it. Politically 
speaking, it would scarcely be influential. 

But if Coolidge actually does not run? ‘There would be 
the agrarian party sponsoring Ex-Governor Lowden of 
Illinois or Vice-President Charles G. Dawes. There would 
be the Progressive element interested in Senator Borah, 
who would have to be rated very low in the availability 
scale, or Senator Norris, who could not be rated much higher. 
There would be people like Senator Nye insisting that the 
next President should personify the great West, and there 
would be others who would doubtless desire some other 
point of the compass no less great to be equally well 
personified. Mr. Charles E. Hughes, the candidate of 
1916, who has had a distinguished public career since he met 
defeat at the hands of Mr. Woodrow Wilson, has said 
forthrightly that he would not be a candidate. Mr. Mellon, 
whose capacity as Secretary of the Treasury has been 
universally praised, would probably be thought too close 
to the great banking and financial interests to be a popular 
political figure. Mr. Hoover is not credited with a par- 
ticularly captivating political manner or presence, but he 
would scarcely be denied to have the talents becoming a 
great office, and his work in the Department of Commerce, 
particularly in connection with flood relief, would go far to 
make up for a not very audible speaking voice. Undoubtedly 
he would have the confidence of the business and industrial 
interests of the country, and his nativity in California would 
give him prestige in the far West hitherto unrepresented in 
the White House. Mr. Hoover is already credited with 
being the favourite in administration circles and perhaps 
he is. But it were a rash man who would gamble very 
heavily to-day upon his nomination or that of any other 
man. So unpredictable are political developments and so 
intangible political availability. 
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So much for the Republicans. What of the Democrats ? 

To the year 1924 the Democratic party does not point 
with pride. In that year its delegates met in New York 
City on the second day of July and for three hot, tedious, 
exhausting and embittering weeks they struggled to 
nominate a candidate to oppose Calvin Coolidge, Repub- 
lican, and Robert M. La Follette, Progressive, for President 
of the United States. By long tradition the Democratic 
National Convention has been afflicted with the so-called 
two-thirds rule which requires its nominees for President 
and Vice-President to have obtained the votes of two-thirds 
of the delegates of the several States in National Convention 
assembled. The Convention of 1924 resolved itself into a 
struggle between two factions of the Democratic party, 
the McAdoo faction faithful to William G. McAdoo of 
California, the son-in-law of Woodrow Wilson, the foster son 
of the West, and Alfred Emanuel Smith, then and now 
the Governor of the State of New York. How that battle, 
made possible, in fact inevitable, by the two-thirds rule, 
wore on to the one hundred and third ballot and ended, 
as such stubborn contests always must, in the choice of a 
third candidate, is no part of the present story. That 
John W. Davis, the Democratic nominee, was a distin- 
guished and notable public figure, “the highest type of 
American citizen,” no one will deny. That he was a great 
popular leader few will to-day contend. Mr. Davis is 
quite unlikely to be a dominant figure in the Convention 
which meets next spring with the task of rehabilitating the 
dejected and disjected members of a great and very essential 
national party. 

A letter recently written by Mr. McAdoo to a follower in 
Kentucky has been given publicity. In the interests of 
party harmony, Mr. McAdoo says he will not be a candidate 
in 1928. If this letter represents more than a political 
gesture, and probably it does, another figure of the 1924 
Convention is stricken from the golden roll of political 
possibilities. Senator Oscar Underwood of Alabama, a 
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man of character and ability, who had a very respectable 
following in 1924, is now retired from political life and will 
scarcely be considered. There remain galaxies of the less 
conspicuous, patines of gold less bright : Senator Jim Reed 
of Missouri, whose repute is for oratory and aspiration ; 
Senator Bruce of Maryland, distinguished above all else for 
abominating prohibition ; Governor Ritchie of Maryland, 
another abominator ; E. T. Meredith of Iowa, Secretary of 
Agriculture under President Wilson ; Senator Carter Glass 
of Virginia, a former Secretary of the Treasury ; Cordell 
Hull, a former chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. Above all these one figure is now outstanding, that 
of the same Alfred Emanuel Smith, four times elected 
Governor of the State of New York, known to his country- 
men as “ Al ” Smith. 

Whatever the future may hold for him or his party, one 
must recognise in Al Smith an authentic political figure, the 
first Democrat in a generation to have all the elements and 
earmarks of genius for political leadership. Who is this 
man Smith? What are his credentials for the greatest 
popularly elective office in the world ? What is the nature 
of his hold upon his fellow men? What ulterior significance 
attaches to his political prominence ? 

Al Smith was born on the thirtieth day of December in 
the year 1873 in a tenement house in South Street on the 
lower East side of New York. The Brooklyn Bridge now 
casts its patterned shadow on the rooftops above the four 
rooms where the Governor of New York first saw the light. 
One must go to the East end of London to find in England 
‘such a cradle for future statesmanship. Al’s grandparents 
came from Ireland in the hungry ’40s. His father and 
mother were born on Water Street on the East side of New 
York. His father, a truckman, died when Al was fourteen 
years old. After that his mother set up a candy store or 
sweet shop in a basement of Dover Street. Al was a news- 
boy at twelve, a truck chaser at fifteen when he left school, 
an office boy in an oil factory at seventeen. At nineteen 
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he started work as salesman and assistant bookkeeper for a 
fish dealer in the Fulton Fish Market. At this job he put 
in thirteen-hour days which began at four in the morning. 
And so on for many years. 

One speaks the truth and explains much in saying that 
Al Smith has a typically Irish taste and capacity for politics. 
But if he were only a bright Irish politician, he would not be 
the significant figure of his party to-day. The early days of 
poverty hardened him. His youthful contact with great 
masses of polyglot working people gave him the common 
touch, the instinct for humanity and human interests, that so 
many men, even so many politicians, lack, and so many, many 
more too obviously simulate. A sound maternal upbringing 
and St. James’s parochial school in Oliver Street gave him a 
working code of morals and his academic education. More 
affluent parents and more pretentious institutions of learn- 
ing have done far worse for young men. It may be that 
Americans are too prone to grow sentimental over poverty 
and adversity and humble origins. The picture of young 
Lincoln straining his eyes to read the Bible in the firelight 
of the log cabin is a favourite in American homes. But the 
more sentimental they are, the more the figure of Al Smith 
appeals. As Lincoln personified the frontier and embodied 
the spirit of its pioneers, so Al Smith personifies the Ameri- 
can city with its great amalgam of populations, lends hope 
to the ambitions of humble people, calls attention to their 
latent, unguessed capacities. His lowly birth has put into 
his hands that most deadly of political weapons—a song. 
“The Sidewalks of New York ” is the national anthem of his 
disciples. It rocked the Democratic Convention of 1924. 
It brought to his party in that untoward year deadlock and 
disaster. What magic may it wreak in 1928 ? 

But there is more to Al Smith than the East side. There 
is more than his acquaintance with the boys in Ward Four, 
more than the political training he got from Tom Foley, 
the ward leader, and the complicated, efficient, far-reaching 
organisation of Tammany Hall. He went to the New 
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York State Assembly (Legislature) in Albany in_ 1903. 


His career there was like the parliamentary career of many 
men who have made their mark in British politics. He sat 
for several years, was alert, studied and held his tongue. 
Tom Foley said with pride that Al Smith was “ too smart 
to be a morning glory.” He was interested not merely in 
politics but in government. He worked. He read and 
studied indefatigably. In 1911 he became majority leader 
of his party. In 1913 he was speaker of the Assembly. 
In the New York Constitutional Convention of 1915 
Elihu Root, the dean of all American public men, a severely 
partisan Republican, called Al Smith “of all the men 
in the Convention the best informed man on the business 
of the State of New York.” After that Convention public 
recognition accrued to him. In 1918 he was elected 
Governor of New York. He was defeated in the Republican 
landslide of President Harding’s election in 1920. He came 
back in 1922, and has held the executive power ever sinces 
his political hold on the greatest State of the Union 
unshaken. 

Republican abuse has enhanced his prestige and aggrand- 
ised his influence. The glamorous name of Theodore 
Roosevelt and political talents inherited from so worthy a 
sire serve only to emphasise his mastery of the New York 
electorate. The junior Roosevelt when he ran against 
Al Smith in 1926 but dulled his spear against that tried 
and well-forged shield. Measured in demonstrated capacity 
for getting votes, measured in the moral and personal 
qualities that make political leadership, in the capacity that 
a few men have to captivate the imagination of a nation, 
Al Smith is the greatest figure his party has had since— 
well, for a very long time. He has outgrown South Street, 
outgrown the Fourth Ward, outgrown Tammany Hall. 
He seems on the point of outgrowing the State of New York. 
And yet he is spiritually faithful to them all. His precise, 
energetic, imaginative mind has transcended political 
boundaries without estranging political associations. His 
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following is nowhere more ardent than among the upper 
strata of society, yet he is untainted by prosperity and 
admiration. He and Calvin Coolidge are the outstanding 
politicians of America. They are the protagonists in the 
next episode of American politics. Whatever happens, 
whoever bears the title, whoever plans or intrigues or 
manceuvres, these are the two personalities that signify 
nationally, that tight-mouthed, shrewd, cautious, repressed 
child of Plymouth, Vermont, and the expansive son of Erin 
from the sidewalks of New York. 

What are the defects of Al Smith’s great political 
qualities ? In a national sense two: Religion and “ wet- 
ness.” ‘To understand these defects is to understand the 
whole trend and force of public opinion in the United 
States—which nobody does. Al Smith is a Roman Catholic. 
In vast areas of the South and West, in inconspicuous 
corners of the East, to be a Roman Catholic is to be in 
league with the forces of destruction. Is not loyalty to 
the Papacy treason to America? How may a man serve 
two masters? ‘This peculiar vicar of God, personifying 
God, infallible in the Vatican, is he not using his minions, 
men like this Smith, to seduce free peoples into new and 
false allegiances? ‘There exist in America the Knights 
of the Ku Klux Klan, governed by an Imperial Wizard, 
led by Dragons and Kleagles, holding Klonclaves in 
Klaverns, parading in hoods and white sheets which cost 
the members ten dollars apiece. ‘They aré quite sure about 
this fell design of the Papacy. They are sure of things as 
only ignorant people can be sure of anything. They are 
going to keep America Protestant and white and one 
hundred per cent. It may involve flogging a few harmless 
negroes in Alabama and Florida; it may involve a political 
murder or two and a little embezzlement and defalcation 
here and there, even the humiliation of being detected in 
the same, as in Indiana. But, by the living and strictly 
Protestant God, America is going to be pure and white 
and one hundred per cent.! Is the Ku Klux Klan going 
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to stand for Roman Catholic Al? No sir, not for a 
minute. 

The Ku Klux Klan started in the South and infested the 
North only gradually, but in some States like Indiana it 
attained an incredibly firm hold on party machinery. By 
itself and as an organisation it is waning; its influence in 
1928 may well be negligible. But as a symptom of pre- 
judice, intolerance and superstition, it is highly significant. 
The South, the cradle of the Klan movement, is still 
solidly Democratic. Can this Southern Democracy recon- 
cile itself to a Roman Catholic in our chief magistracy ? 
Will the spirit of Dayton, Tennessee, with all its implica- 
tions accept the sidewalks of New York with all its implica- 
tions ? 

To be sure the Constitution of the United States 
provides that “No religious test shall be required as a 
qualification to any office or public trust under the United 
States.” But that does not mean that religious prejudice 
in America expired in the eighteenth century. The question 
is, will the Democrats in convention assembled ignore 
religious prejudice and nominate next June the man who 
is unquestionably their outstanding leader? Or will they 
play safe and pick if not a dark horse at least some more 
shadowy figure to whom great virtues and great glories may 
be attributed overnight by a zealous band of stump speakers 
and editors and party organisers ? 

If it were only religion with Al Smith, it would be one 
thing, but itis morethanthat. Heis “wet.” He doesnot 
believe in the sanctity of prohibition. He doesn’t even 
believe in the moral soundness or social expediency of 
prohibition. To vast bodies of Democrats as to vast 
bodies of Republicans all over the United States, total 
abstinence from liquor is virtue and virtue is total abstinence 
from liquor. The only morality is the morality of the 
white ribbon ; the only immorality is that of the cup that 
cheers. Just what Al Smith would do about prohibition 
if he were in the White House no one knows. Even his 
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political gifts exalted by the influence of a great office 
would scarcely be expected to repeal a constitutional 
amendment. A man of his political wisdom would never 
essay such a task. Nevertheless he is branded “ wet ” 
and must bear the odium of the stigma. And that odium 
like the odium of his religion is heaviest in the South. So 
that as the cleavage in the Republican ranks is between 
East and West over the economic question of agriculture, 
the cleavage in the Democratic party is between North 
and South over issues of creed and conduct. 

The Klan is said just now to be leaning toward Jim Reed, 
who is also recovering caste in Missouri. He was somewhat 
out of favour among orthodox Democrats in 1920 for his 
outspoken attack upon Woodrow Wilson and the League 
of Nations. But it is scarcely conceivable that he would 
win the support of the delegations from the populous 
Eastern States whose votes are so important. The signs 
point now to Al Smith. His prestige is gaining; his 
strength is gaining. And yet the Democratic party has 
nearly always gone wrong. Its leaders have bickered, com- 
promised when it was too late, made wrong choices, ignored 
golden opportunities. In 1924 with the Republicans 
offering Coolidge as a comparatively untried candidate, 
with the wave of “ Coolidge prosperity ” still unforeseen, 
and the grossest corruption in public office disclosed in the 
Republican Cabinet, the Democrats lost an unrivalled 
opportunity. It will not recur this year. There is 
nothing in sight at present to seduce the country from its 
almost habitual mood of Republicanism. Perhaps for that 
very reason the Democrats will act with wisdom. It may 
be only when the Republicans are weak that providence 
assists their party with Democratic folly. Prosperity is 
with the party in power and for four years the country has 
enjoyed unprecedented material prosperity. Of course all 
individuals have not been prosperous. Some of the 
farmers have been notably unprosperous. Others who 
have been prosperous either forget that they have or believe 
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that they haven’t. But these are exceptional groups. 
By and large, people are fairly contented and contentment 
works for the status quo. ‘There appears to be too little 
discontent to support a third party movement of any 
consequence. The late Senator La Follette’s party of 
protest in 1924 was so striking a failure that it has not 
furnished any encouragement for a further diversion next 
year. The struggle will be rather in the Republican 
Convention itself to “ put over ” a progressive candidate. 
The hero of this sortie would probably be Senator Norris. 
But at the moment it offers small promise. 

At the moment, in fact, it all seems quite predictable. 
Mr. Smith will be nominated. Mr. Coolidge will be 
“ drafted ” by acclaim of the Convention. The Republicans 
will win. Yes, ye gods of chance, there are your targets. 


United States of America. 
October 25, 1927. 





THE REFORMS AND HINDU- 
MOSLEM BITTERNESS 


O excuse is needed for writing about the Hindu- 

Mahomedan situation in India to-day, for it is 
not too much to say that the old inter-communal 
antagonism at present fills almost the whole picture of 
Indian public life. Since the last number of Tue Rounp 
TABLE appeared, very few weeks have gone by without an 
open clash between members of the two communities, 
and all but one or two of the provinces have been the 
scene of inter-communal troubles. During the last three 
months they have been worst in the United Provinces. 
It is not the intention of the writer to give any detailed 
account of these riots, for one outbreak is very like another, 
both in its immediate cause and in its effects. ‘The melan- 
choly catalogue is, moreover, already sufficiently familiar 
to those who take any interest in Indian affairs. A mere 
statement of the number of riots and of the casualties 
sustained in them testifies with all the emphasis that is 
needed to their disruptive effects, and to the loss and human 
suffering which they entail. During the last twelve 
weeks there have been seventeen riots—to count only 
affairs in which people were actually killed or wounded. 
The number of smaller affrays and quarrels is legion. 
In the course of these seventeen riots, about 70 persons 
were killed, and roughly 400 more or less seriously injured. 
In his address to the members of the Council of State 
and the Legislative Assembly on August 29, Lord Irwin 
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pointed out that during the previous 18 months, the toll 
taken by riots had been between 250 and 300 killed and 
over 2,500 injured. The casualties for the last three 
months are, therefore, well above the average if one takes 
the period to which Lord Irwin referred, and this, in its 
turn, was a period in which inter-communal strife probably 
exceeded anything that had ever before been seen in 
India since the beginning of British rule there. 

But it is not only to these spectacular manifestations that 
we must look if we wish to gauge the extent to which 
Hindu-Mahomedan antagonism injures and poisons the 
life of the whole country. It crops up in everything: 
in appointments to offices, whether under the Govern- 
ment, municipalities or other local bodies, or private 
firms ; it is found in debates and divisions in the different 
legislatures, and in newspaper opinion; in some 
cases, even success or failure in university and school 
examinations turns on it; all these things show the same 
all-pervading influence and the same dominant motive. 
Thought on the subject of a further constitutional advance 
for India is deeply coloured by communal bias, and the 
only vital grouping in Indian politics at the present moment 
is into Hindus and Mahomedans. The Simla session of the 
Legislative Assembly, which ended on September 20, 
made this abundantly clear. A decision of the Punjab 
‘High Court in the so-called Rangila Rasul case had, it 
| will be remembered, revealed a certain gap in the criminal 
| law of India. In response to a request from influential 
Moslem and Hindu quarters, the Government of India 
| introduced a Bill to make such scurrilous attacks on the reli- 
gion of any class of His Majesty’s subjects a penal offence. 
| The debate on this Bill in the Legislative Assembly revealed 
a complete cleavage of opinion between Hindu and Moslem 
members, the latter (including the Swarajist Moslems) 
| solidly supporting the Bill, while the former just as solidly 
opposed it. A very slight acquaintance with the brisk 
discussions which are now proceeding in the Indian Press 
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about the Statutory Commission leaves no doubt that the 
spokesmen of the two communities are just as diametrically 
opposed to each other on important constitutional points, 
particularly on the question of what the structure of the 
electoral system is to be. The accounts which appear 
from time to time of the proceedings of representative 
meetings, both Hindu and Moslem, show, moreover, that 
this divergence of opinion is not confined to the news- 
papers. It permeates the whole of the two communities. 

No doubt most of these things are intelligible enough 
to English readers, but it is doubtful if people at home 
realise how deep the ancient feud has gone, and what a 
hold it now has on the minds of those whom it affects. 
The murders are by no means all committed in hot blood. 
Some of them reveal a shocking cruelty. Arson and looting 
are not infrequent concomitants of communal riots at 
the present time, whilst isolated crimes, not committed 
during the excitement of the moment, sometimes show an 
almost incredible savagery. ‘Two or three weeks ago, for 
example, a Hindu wayfarer was walking peaceably down 
a street, when he met two Mahomedans who, simply 
because he was a Hindu and alone, attacked him. One 
of his assailants struck him with a stick, whilst the second 
stabbed him with fatal effect. The Nagpur riots, which 
broke out at the beginning of September, had one feature 
in common with the terrible Kohat riots of three years 
ago, namely: the evacuation of their homes by many 
members of the minority community. In this case it was 
the Mahomedans who left. At Lahore, the home of the 
now notorious Rajpal, the author of the Rangila Rasul 
pamphlet, three cowardly crimes have recently given rise 
to acute apprehension among the local Hindus, and em- 
bittered Hindu-Mahomedan relations all over the country. 
The first was the attempted murder of Rajpal himself by 
a Mahomedan on September 26. ‘The second was a murder- 
ous attack, on October 9, by an Afghan on a well-known 


Arya Samajist missionary who was sitting peacefully outside 
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Rajpal’s bookshop. Happily, the attempt failed, but the 


unfortunate missionary received two severe wounds, whilst 
a couple of Hindu neighbours who tried to arrest his 
assailant were also wounded. The third crime was the 
murder, on October 10, of a harmless Hindu pedlar, who 
was stabbed to death on his way home after his day’s work. 

These remarks, inadequate though they are, will help 
to convey something of the breadth and depth of the 
bitterness which now divides so many of the members 
of India’s two historic communities. It would be waste 
of time to ask what is the cause of this or that riot, or what 
gives rise to one or other of the crimes which nowadays 
occur with such distressing frequency. One might as 
well ask what causes the rick to catch fire when the hay 
is packed in damp. ‘There are certain predisposing 
causes behind all these manifestations of inter-communal 
hate. They arise out of a state of mind, a jumpiness of the 
nerves ; out of fears, ambitions, and other emotions which 
possibly have their root in old traditions and past history, 
but are nourished and forced to the surface by existing 
circumstances ; particularly, it may be, in anticipation, as 
it were, of the struggle for power between the two com- 
munities that would unquestionably follow the withdrawal 
of British power from India. This factor in the present 
phase of the Hindu-Mahomedan problem is no doubt 
familiar to those who take an informed interest in Indian 
affairs, but it cannot be repeated too often or stressed too 
strongly. It is a vitally important, perhaps at the moment 
and for some time to come the most important, factor 
in the wider problem of India’s political future. The 
majority of Hindu-Mahomedan riots now either begin 
with the playing of music by Hindu processions in the 
neighbourhood of a mosque, or else spring out of disputes 
over the slaughter of cows by Mahomedans. Both these 
causes may be classed as religious, but it would be a mistake 
to assume that the riots are, therefore, solely due to religious 
bigotry. If that were all, both the music and the cow 
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slaughter could be arranged,as both communities used always 
to arrange them up to a few years ago, in such a way as to 
avoid any breach of the peace. Religious intolerance is, how- 
ever, now only a single element in a wider animosity which 
embraces economic and political rivalry as well. The his- 
tory of the recent “‘ Unity Conference,” which will shortly 
be described, clearly shows that these religious or pseudo- 
religious causes of quarrel are but the stalking horses 
for the real trouble—the struggle for political power. 
The situation is grave. What, then, are the authorities 
doing to cope with it? Their immediate duty is plain. 
It is to use all the means in their power to maintain peace 
and to prevent the occurrence of these suicidal outbreaks, 
which can lead to nothing except suffering and bereavement, 
and which invariably prepare the ground for further dis- 
asters of a similar nature. No impartial student would 
say that the authorities have failed in this primary duty. 
There is practically no account of the precautions taken 
to prevent a breach of the peace on the occasion of any 
religious celebration or public gathering, however rabidly 
anti-Government the newspaper may be, which does not 
impress the reader with a sense of the almost excessive 
caution shown by the authorities: But, it may be asked, 
if this is so, why are there so many riots ? The answer is 
plain enough. There may be only 500 policemen in a 
district between three and four thousand square miles in 
extent, whilst a town of six or eight thousand, or even more, 
inhabitants will, in the ordinary way, be policed by 20 
men of the regular police force at the most. A city contain- 
ing a quarter of a million people will be lucky if its police 
number 300, and it must be remembered that even these 
are by no means all available for beats and protective 
duties. They have also to cope with the multifarious 
forms of work which all fall on the police in India. It will, 
therefore, be realised that great stretches of the country- 
side must normally go without any protection, whilst in the 
towns and cities, where the riots usually occur, the numbers 
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of police available are insufficient to make sure of peace. 
Imagine a procession on its way through the narrow, 
twisting, crowded lanes and gullies of an Indian town. 
There may be one policeman to a hundred processionists, 
and these crowded and hemmed in by vast throngs of sight- 
seers. An insult is shouted, a hlow is struck, or a stone 
thrown. Immediately, without rhyme or reason, Hindus 
and Mahomedans are at each other’s throats. The madness 
spreads and, after the fighting crowds have been dispersed, 
individual ruffians carry on the fell work, waylaying unfor- 
tunates in dark or secluded places, where they either stab 
or club them to death. After a time the police, by dint 
of considerable labour and energy, get individual savagery 
under control, and the town relapses into an uneasy calm 
until the next occasion. Such, nowadays, is the technique 
of the average inter-communal riot. Many are prevented 
by the vigilance and precautions of the authorities, but 
where the will to riot exists, the occasion, of course, will 
always be found, just as it will in London, Chicago or Paris, 
or, indeed, anywhere else in the world. 

The prevention and suppression of actual disorder 
represent only the first of the Govérnment’s duties in this 
respect. A second and higher duty is to get at the root 
causes of the trouble, for that is the only way it can be 
ended. It is, of course, easy to say this, but when the 
reader remembers what we have shown to be the real 
cause, he will see that the Government of India’s task is 
one that baffles the utmost resources of statesmanship. If - 
the root causes were purely religious, the task would be 
infinitely easier, for it would not be difficult to get the 
heads of the two communities all over India to realise the 
suicidal folly of these bloody outbreaks and the degradation 
they bring to true religion. The religious differences, the 
quarrels over the playing of music in the neighbourhood of 
mosques, and the vexed question of cow-killing have always 
existed, but in the old days before the reforms they com- 
paratively rarely led to trouble because they could be adjusted 
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in a spirit of give and take. Now, however, as we have 
seen, disputes of this kind are but symptoms of a wider 
and far deeper rivalry. Some of the writers on this subject, 
both Indian and others, are fond of comparing the Hindu- 
Moslem struggle with the old quarrels between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants in England and Ireland. In 
reality it is a far greater and more formidable trouble. It 
is of the same order as the old rivalry between Ulster and 
Catholic Ireland, a rivalry in which differences of religion 
are complicated by differences of race, tradition, and ethos. 
No amount of agreement on the subject of the playing of 
music and the slaughtering of cows could reach the heart 
of a problem which is attended by such conditions. 
Such agreements, if they were loyally and generously 
carried out, would, of course, do much to promote a 
friendly atmosphere, in which the real problem could be 
tackled with more hope of success. But here the vicious 
circle comes in. While political rivalry continues to 
poison inter-communal relations, what chance is there of 
such agreements being either made or kept? In the first 
considerable speech which he made in India—at Simla on 
July 17, 1926—Lord Irwin, with a sure perception of its 
implications, went to the root of the problem. He showed 
clearly its destructive effects on the nascent nationalism of 
India and discussed its political aspect, particularly the 
side which is concerned with separate communal elec- 
torates. He went into the question of a round table con- 
ference of all who are interested in the settlement of Hindu- 
Moslem problems, and a powerful part of his speech dealt 
with the duty that falls on leading men in the two com- 
munities during this period of discontent. But it was the 
closing passages which appealed with most force to the © 
imagination of India. He finished with an eloquent and 
moving appeal for a change of soul in the name of religion 
itself. ‘The present development, he warned his audience, 
“could only end in the infliction of a mortal wound 


upon human character, upon India, and upon the cause 
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of that religion in whose guise it was allowed to 
masquerade.” 

Lord Irwin’s appeal produced a deep effect on the minds 
of the more respectable and responsible members of both 
the Hindu and the Mahomedan community. For a 
time there was a lull, and he followed up his speech about 
a month later with some remarks in his inaugural address 
to the central Legislature. He affirmed the determination 
of the authorities to hold the balance impartially between 
both communities, and to use all their resources to prevent 
riotous and criminal outbreaks. The Legislative Assembly 
itself, in this same session, discussed a resolution which 
called upon the Governor-General in Council to undertake 
immediate legislation to regulate the performance of 
religious celebrations in India, and an amendment to the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, by which provincial Govern- 
ments were empowered to search for and confiscate all 
publications calculated to promote feelings of hatred 
and ill-will between different subjects of His Majesty, 
was introduced by the Government and accepted 
by the Assembly. ‘The debate on this resolution showed, 
however, that the members of the Legislative Assembly 
realised that the time was not ripe for the proposed legis- 
lation, or for a round table conference which was suggested 
in an amendment to the resolution. In the end, therefore, 
both the original resolution and the amendment were with- 
drawn with the unanimous consent of the House. 

Since that time the tale of riots has continued, and, un- 
fortunately, the relations between the two communities 
have become steadily worse. The story of the attempt 
which certain representative Mahomedans made in Delhi 
last March to find a basis for discussion on the great 
political issue was told in the last number of this Review. 
Since then, however, two events of first-class importance 
have occurred. The first was Lord Irwin’s offer to the 
Council of State and the Legislative Assembly on August 29 
to preside over a representative Conference if the respon- 
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sible leaders of the great communities should represent to 
him that they thought it would serve a useful purpose. 
The speech in which he made this offer was devoted 
entirely to the Hindu-Moslem question, and it made an 
appeal to the moral consciousness of India which could 
not be disregarded. The existing situation was considered 
to be so serious that the Viceroy himself was prepared to 
undertake the onerous and delicate task of leading the 
representatives of the two great communities of India in 
an attempt to find a way by which their strife could be 
calmed and the wounds healed which were rapidly destroy- 
ing all hope of the growth of a united Indian nation. 

The effect of this appeal appears at first sight to have 
been singularly disappointing. Part of the Indian Press 
welcomed His Excellency’s offer, but another part was 
inclined to be sceptical. From the leaders of the two 
communities primarily concerned there has hitherto been 
no open response. But, a few days after the speech, a 
Hindu-Moslem Conference, afterwards known as the 
“* Unity Conference,” opened at Simla under the presidency 
of Mr. Jinnah. It was attended by some of the 
leading Hindu and Mahomedan members of the Indian 
Legislature and by a few private persons belonging to the 
two communities. ‘The Conference does not seem to have 
opened in an atmosphere of hope, and, in fact, it is no 
secret that some of the leaders on both sides were from the 
beginning doubtful of its value. In the first place the 
Conference never attempted to tackle what everybody 
knew to be the real root of the trouble, namely: the 
quarrel over the question of political power and privilege, 
which, for the present, centres in the question of whether 
the separate communal electorate is to be retained or 
abolished and succeeded by a joint electorate in which 
candidates will be chosen by both Hindu and Mahomedan 
voters. The omission to come to grips with this problem 
made the Conference unreal, and the discussion of the two 


questions which were actually considered—the playing of 
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music in the neighbourhood of mosques and cow slaughter— 
largely artificial. With few exceptions, those who were 
present showed no burning desire for a settlement, even - 
of these two questions, for, with the root trouble looming 
in the background, too difficult and dangerous to be even 
approached, it was clear that no settlement could be 
reached. The Conference, therefore, broke up without 
accomplishing anything, and since its dispersal one or two 
representative Mahomedan meetings, notably the meeting 
of the United Provinces Moslem League last week, have 
made it clear that the overwhelming bulk of Mahomedan 
opinion stands fast on the principle of separate electorates, 
and is unlikely to give way in the near future. That is the 
present situation. The Unity Conference and certain 
public recriminations which have taken place with regard 
to it, have put it beyond doubt that the rioting and other 
crimes are only symptoms of the deeper trouble. 

What, then, is the next move to be? Frankly there is 
no alternative now to the Viceroy’s offer. And there are 
already signs that certain leaders in both communities are 
turning their thoughts to the suggested Conference. At 
present it seems likely—and it is greatly to be hoped—that 
opinion will grow in favour of it. For an outbreak greater 
and more tragic than any that has so far been witnessed might 
at any time take place, and both the Government and the 
really sincere leaders of the people are at one in their 
earnest desire to do everything within their power to 
avoid such a calamity. Let us +hope, then, that Lord 
Irwin’s suggestion will be adopted, and that the Conference 
will prove to be the beginning of better times for the two 
great Indian communities. 

India. 

October, 1927. 





HONOLULU 


°. 


I. THe Oricin oF THE CONFERENCE 


HE Institute of Pacific Relations held its second 
Conference in Honolulu last July, when ten national 
groups from Australia, Canada, China, Britain, Hawaii, 
Japan, Korea, New Zealand, the Philippine Islands and 
the United States met to discuss questions of common 
interest to the peoples that live around the Pacific Ocean. 
The movement which gave birth to the first Conference, 
held in 1925, originated with a group of private persons, 
interested mainly in missionary and Y.M.C.A. work in 
the Orient and in the islands of the Pacific; but, long 
before the preparations were completed, the organisers 
of the project realised that it was impossible to treat 
religious and secular questions in water-tight compart- 
ments, and thus the scope of the proposed Conference was 
extended far beyond its original compass. With this 
broadening of its purpose came the need for different 
types of personnel, including political, economic and 
scientific experts. And, when the time came to issue 
invitations to the various countries concerned, the original 
composition of the central committee—a more or less 
self-constituted body—had changed from one which was 
predominantly Y.M.C.A. to one which was both more 
neutral and more representative of all Pacific interests. 
We are not here concerned with the programme of the 
1925 Conference, nor with all its results; but there were 
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three aspects of it which attracted attention at the time 
and which influenced the Conference of 1927. The 
first of these was that, while the general purpose of the 
Conference was clear enough, its success in the future 
would depend upon a much clearer conception of its 
function. Many who took part in the Honolulu discussions 
of 1925, while satisfied that the Conference had served a 
useful purpose, none the less feared that it might lose its 
value in aimless talk unless it were given a task to perform 
more definite and more continuous than mere round-table 
conferences (no matter how valuable) every two years. 
The inconclusive nature of some of the discussions in 1925 
showed how wide were the gaps in the knowledge of those 
present, even of those whose business it was to know. 
Hence arose a demand for accurate information which 
could only be satisfied by research. A research secretary 
was therefore appointed, and the Institute thus began to 
crystallise its purpose with the results which will be seen 
when we come to the account, presented below, of the 
achievements of 1927. 

The second aspect which the Conference of 1925 brought 
clearly to light was the provisional character of the Institute 
itself. A constitution of a flexible but definite character 
was necessary in order to make the Institute a self-governing 
body, with an explicit purpose and responsible officers. 
One of the principal results of the Conference of 1927 was 
the creation of such a constitution which now awaits the 
ratification of the several national groups that compose the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 

The third point was the absence of persons from Great 
Britain from the first Conference. Originally, only coun- 
tries actually bordering on the Pacific Ocean were invited 
to send members to the Institute ; but the discussions of 
1925 soon revealed the fact that the fourth wheel of the 
Honolulu coach was missing as long as British members 
were absent. Important questions, ¢.g., opium, mandates, 
foreign relations of China, could not be adequately reviewed 
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without a more or less authoritative exposition of British 
policy and interests, and that exposition could be given 
only by British citizens. Moreover, the members repre- 
senting the three Dominions—Australia, Canada and New 
Zealand—took the view that, since the British Common- 
wealth held so large a stake in the Pacific Ocean, it was 
necessary for Great Britain to take part in the Conference. 
Their desire was made known, and the Conference authori- 
ties decided to issue an invitation to Great Britain to send 
a national group to the Conference of 1927. The Royal 
Institute of International Affairs received the invitation 
in the course of 1926, and the Council resolved to accept 
it. Under clause five of its charter, the Royal Institute 
“shall not express an opinion on any aspect of Inter- 
national Affairs ” and, therefore, the responsibility of the 
Institute began and ended with the decision to make 
Chatham House the rendezvous for the British Honolulu 
group. 

This group was formed early in 1927 and applied itself 
throughout the spring and summer to the study of the 
principal subjects in the Honolulu programme. The 
first form of that programme provided for the discussion 
of certain subjects, on a somewhat theoretical plan, during 
the first week, and left the second week to fill itself. After 
considering the nature of the programme and the relative 
importance of the various subjects that might, or would 
arise for discussion at Honolulu, the British group con- 
cluded that the Chinese question, in all its aspects, must 
take the front of the stage and that therefore the problem 
of China was more important than any other single subject. 
This decision led to the preparation of a brief historical 
monograph on “ China and Foreign Powers ”’* and to a 
study, as intensive as the time permitted, of those aspects 
of the Chinese question which were most prominent in 
the public mind. From February to the middle of June 


* China and Foreign Powers, by Sir A. F. Whyte, K.C.S.I. (Oxford 
University Press. 2s. 6d.) 
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the group met frequently at Chatham House and, from 
time to time, had the advantage of close discussion on most 
Chinese subjects with experienced administrators, mis- 
sionaries, merchants and travellers recently returned from 
the Far East. Thus prepared, but also conscious of many 
gaps in their knowledge, the British group set sail from 
Southampton in the Canadian Pacific steamship Montroyal 
on June 16. In Canada they were entertained with true 
Canadian hospitality and enjoyed the inestimable advantage 
of travelling all the way from Ottawa, via Vancouver and 
San Francisco, in company with the members of the 
Canadian Honolulu group. At Montreal, Ottawa, Winni- 
peg and Vancouver the two groups met to discuss with 
leading Canadians in these four places the project, already 
in favour throughout Canada, of forming a Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs which will be the sister 
body in the Dominion to the Royal Institute in London. 
As a result of these discussions the proposal began to take 
definite shape, and probably before these pages appear in 
print the Canadian Institute will be in being. In San 
Francisco, by the courtesy of the British Consul-General, 
the combined Canadian and British groups, about thirty 
strong, met a company of distinguished San Franciscans, 
interested in foreign affairs, at dinner in the Bohemian 
Club ; and on board the steamship Matsonia, the following 
day, they found some thirty or more of the American 
Honolulu group setting sail with them for Hawaii. The 
next six days were well spent in a useful exchange of views 
regarding the purpose and prospects of the Conference ; 
and on July 12 the Matsonia rounded Diamond Head. 





Honolulu 


II. “ Honoivutvu ” 


ONOLULU, the capital of the Territory of the 

Hawaiian Islands—WNa lei 0 Hawaii, the Wreath of 
Islands—is a place by itself. An American city, yet not 
American, it enjoys the fruits of American vigour and 
enterprise, yet retains a quality of its own which makes it 
a peculiarly fitting place for an international meeting, 
albeit too Anglo-Saxon, perhaps, to remain the permanent 
home of the Conference. Six days steaming from Cali- 
fornia, ten from Yokohama, twelve from Auckland, it is a 
convenient rendezvous for people coming from all parts of 
the Pacific Ocean. And the hospitality of its citizens is 
not the least of its many attractions. It offers, moreover, a 
study in the “ melting-pot ” as interesting as any in the 
world: for here many races.meet and mix to produce 
results which, though still incomplete, may yet exercise 
a profound influence on the solution of the race problem. 

Nature in Honolulu does not invite you to take anything 
au sérieux; and the most distinguished member of the 
Conference once reminded his colleagues, at a moment 
when the strain of constant discussion was growing great, 
that the eleventh Commandment, written in the laughter 
of the ripples of Waikiki, enjoins mankind “not to take 
itself too damned seriously!” The spirit of Honolulu 
banishes controversy; and bids the traveller make his 
peace with the world, under starry skies. 

Not for long, however, were the members of the Con- 
ference allowed to yield themselves to the pleasant indolence 
that besets the newcomer. They were firmly told to for- 
swear delights and live laborious days. And laborious 
they were indeed, those fifteen days of the Honolulu 
Conference! The first four were spent in re-fashioning 
the programme, allotting the limited time to a wide range 
of subjects, and in getting to know one another. Roughly 
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speaking, the Conference was divided into four round tables 
of about twenty-five persons apiece, which met for at least 
three, sometimes five hours each day: and the principal 
subjects discussed were China, emigration and immigra- 
tion, population and food supply, missions, international 
education, communications, foreign investment, man- 
dates, the industrialisation of the Orient, and diplomatic 
relations in the Pacific. Three whole days and parts 
of other days were devoted to China or to matters 
closely connected with the Chinese situation; and 
in addition to the more formal meetings of the round 
tables, the hours of leisure were largely spent in following 
up these discussions with intensive talk of a candid and 
intimate character, particularly on the relations between 
the Treaty Powers and China. 

At the outset the note of co-operation was struck by the 
leaders of all the groups; and the opening ceremony, a 
luncheon given by the Hawaiian members in the Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel, gave the leaders of the American, Chinese, 
Japanese and British groups the opportunity of pledging 
themselves to promote the true function of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, which is to seek the facts out of which 
all policy is born and to endeavour to interpret them with- 
out attempting to formulate the conclusions in policy. 
To the fulfilment of that function every group contributed, 
eschewing propaganda, and offering cordial co-operation to 
its fellows. None spoke as official: for the Conference is 
independent of all Governments and parties ; none claimed 
to. be representative ; but all the members participated 


with a real sense of responsibility and with a desire to find 
the truth. 


Now, if the account of “ Honolulu ” were to stop there, 
it might well be said that the Conference was no more than 
a House of Talk from which nothing permanent or construc- 
tive could emerge. That it is intended to be something 
more is evident : for busy men and women do not traverse 
continents and oceans merely to engage in pleasant and 
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infructuous conversations. That this intention to make it 
something more was successful is equally evident, in view 
of the care taken to give the Institute of Pacific Relations 
a permanent character in a constitution and of the plans 
made for the future. This article does not take the form of 
a report of the Conference, and therefore omits much of its 
proceedings, but it will attempt, in the following pages, to 
answer the questions, “‘ What is the international significance 
of ‘ Honolulu,’” and “what purpose is the Institute to 
serve ?” 

In the first place, there is a distinction to be drawn 
between the Institute and the Conference, for the latter 
is but one function of the former. The Conference is an 
essential part, some would say the necessary point of depar- 
ture, in a process over which the Institute must stand as 
guide and controller; but the contribution which the 
Conference can make to the study of Pacific problems, in 
the actual days of its meeting, is limited to the impetus 
which it can give to the disinterested and dispassionate 
study of the facts. That this is not the sole function of the 
Conference we shall see in a moment; but, since no con- 
ference can assemble, sift, and interpret the material of its 
own discussions, it follows that ‘‘ Honolulu” cannot be 
stated in terms of conference alone. Once this was realised 
—it was present to some minds in 1925 and took definite 
form in 1927—the Institute assumed a definite character, 
embracing the whole process by which conference promotes 
research, and research in its turn fructifies conference. 
In a word, the Institute, having launched the Conference, 
had to take measures to provide effective continuity 
between one Conference and another in such a manner 
that the area of co-ordinated knowledge should be 
continuously increased by expert study, and that each suc- 
cessive Conference should mark definite stages in the search 
for truth. Not only is it the business of the Conference 
to familiarise its members with the general character 
of Pacific problems, but also to permeate their minds 
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with the idea that the surest way out of the difficulties 
which beset peoples and races is to be found in that dis- 
passionate study of the facts which is now seen to be the 
main purpose of the Institute. 

The constitution of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
signed at Honolulu by the ten group leaders on July 29, 
defines its purpose as :—“ to study the conditions of the 
Pacific peoples with a view to the improvement of their 
mutual relations.” The Institute is composed of national 
groups, each representing a sovereign nation, or self- 
governing unit, and each responsible within its own borders 
for the selection of the group attending the Conferences at 
Honolulu (or elsewhere) and for the prosecution of research 
under the co-ordinated plan of the whole Institute. Each 
national group elects a member to serve on the Pacific 
Council, which is the executive authority of the Institute ; 
and the national group, in its turn, is created by the process 
most appropriate to the country to which it belongs. The 
President of the Institute is Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
President of Leland Stanford University in California, 
and the secretariat is placed in Honolulu. The further 
details of the organisation are irrelevant here.* 


III. Tue Sicniricance or “‘ Honotutu ” 


ET us now return to the question, what is the signifi- 
cance of “Honolulu”? For in endeavouring to 
find the answer we shall best appreciate the relative 
importance of the Institute asa whole, and of the Conference 
in particular. 
1. Honolulu is a place of personal contact, where the Con- 
ference brings together people of different races in an 
atmosphere of goodwill. This function alone made the 


* Details can be obtained from the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 10, St. James’s Square, London, or from the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, Honolulu, T.H., U.S.A. 
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meetings in 1927 memorable and fruitful. On the Campus 
of Punahou College (the earliest High School west of the 
Mississippi River) men and women of standing in ten dif- 
ferent countries found a congenial arena for social inter- 
course and quickly made friendships which may have 
greater influence on the future relations of their peoples 
than any of them could guess. Coming together for the 
purpose of knowing one another, having no axe to grind, 
they found common ground before ever they were plunged 
in the discussion of those controversies which divide their 
nations; and when they entered such discussions subse- 
quently, they could approach the most difficult subjects, 
each secure in the knowledge of the other’s good faith. 
Now, there are wise men of the world who are wont to 
dismiss such exercises as mere “hot air” and “ uplift.” 
Theirs is the lesser worldly wisdom, and all their sharp 
severity leaves Hawaiian withers unwrung. Honolulu has, 
doubtless, an “ uplift ” of its own, and it would not go far 
without it; but the emotional force described by that 
expressive American word is only contemptible when it is 
purposeless. In Honolulu it has and achieves a purpose. 
The purpose served by this personal contact last July 
was evident to allon the Punahou Campus. It was revealed, 
first of all, in the formation of new friendships between men 
and women whose Governments are often in conflict ; 
and through those friendships each could reveal to the other 
the true springs of the national ideas which he might be 
said to represent. The Japanese could thus read Australian 
policy, not in the light of his own irritation, but in the new 
knowledge of Australian ideals. The British group began 
to discover that things which were plain as daylight in 
London were seen, if seen at all, in a cloudy twilight of dis- 
trust in Nanking. And a witty American woman said that 
the Americans and the British needed an interpreter because 
they both spoke the same language! Moreover, before the 
Conference was many days old one of the Chinese group 
confessed that he was now at last convinced of the bona 
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fides of England. If Honolulu convinced him, may not.a 
continuation of the same process bring home to even more 
important men in China itself the plain fact that England 
means well by China. So, “uplift,” having brought 
the scattered tribes of men together, is justified of her 
children. 

There is a danger, no doubt, that a facile optimism may 
conjure away difficulties which only the slow reform of 
time can remove; and this danger was both present and 
seen in Honolulu. None the less the Conference was 
not open to the charge of shirking its problems, nor was 
there any general disposition to assume that the mere wish 
could make reality. The “unattained but deep-desired 
beauty ” of permanent peace was the ideal, but there 
was not a single member at Honolulu who did not know 
that the road to that goal is long. 

2. Honolulu is a clearing house of ideas and, in serving 
that useful purpose, it also leads to a clearer definition of 
the problems of the Pacific. Each national group has to 
make sure what its own ideas are, and this process of self- 
examination sometimes leads to surprising results. It pre- 
vents the individual member of a group from thinking in 
terms of his own political prejudices, and it compels each 
group, as a whole, to think in terms which, in part, are other 
than those of an exclusive national interest. When the 
national idea is thus formulated, it is placed in juxtaposition 
with the ideas of other nations in a manner which is not 
possible except in a place like Honolulu where nations come 
in close contact. This process reveals the fact that it is the 
circulation and the conflict of ideas which create the prob- 
lems of the Pacific; and the continuation of the process 
sets the ideas revolving round one another like colours in a 
kaleidoscope. Turn the kaleidoscope in one direction and 
the whole problem is seen in one aspect, with the particles 
definitely related to each other and to the whole pattern. 
Turn the instrument once more and a new relation appears, 
with a new pattern defining the problem. Thus, at this 
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initial stage “Honolulu” is the kaleidoscope of the 
Pacific. 

Now, it is notorious that the first obstacle to be over- 
come in any conflict of interests, and especially in inter- 
national affairs, is the problem of defining the issue. Many 
a negotiation breaks down because the parties cannot agree 
on what they are disagreeing about ; and any process which 
can contribute in any way to define international issues 
before they are made the subject of diplomatic action 
serves a concrete purpose. “Honolulu” has nothing 
whatever to do with diplomacy ; nor is it, as some would 
say, an enterprise in “ unofficial diplomacy ”; but it can 
pave the way for subsequent official action, if any Govern- 
ment is wise enough to study its results, by defining inter- 
national problems in the Pacific in such a way that well- 
disposed negotiators can at least approach their solution 
in the light of ‘established facts, sifted and interpreted 
beforehand by those who have no axe to grind. 

3. As the clearing house gets to work, and as the pro- 
blem in hand grows more definite, the pattern begins to 
reveal certain patches in which conflicting ideas coincide ; 
and there is established the possibility of a common factor 
of agreement. From this initial minimum of agreement 
between conflicting ideas some progress can be made in 
further discussion ; but the debate does not proceed far 
before we discover that one of the obstacles to further 
agreement is ignorance. ‘The facts are not known, or only 
grasped in a perfunctory manner; and without the facts 
the material for discussion fails. ‘The debate then retraces 
its steps to the point where agreement ceased, and it is 
found that the original common factor of agreement owed 
its existence to a foundation of fact, accepted and known, 
by both sides. Here conference ceases; but, by showing 
where fresh facts are needed, it points the way for research 
and thus prepares for the resumption of discussion when 
the necessary information is ready. 

This, it may be said, is “ all very fine and large”: pretty 
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in theory, but only a theory. The answer is that the pro- 
cess is exactly what has been done in Honolulu. It is a 
method which applies equally to economic, scientific and 
political subjects ; and the point in the above story where 
conference adjourns to make way for research is precisely 
the point where “ Honolulu ” adjourned. 

4. Research is therefore a major function of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. The Institute is not, however, 
equipped for research, and the investigations needed are, 
in any event, so extensive and varied that they cannot be 
made by any central staff. The need is to mobilise the 
best available experts, to co-ordinate existing activities 
before creating new ones and to keep the investigators 
in different countries and in different fields of knowledge 
in touch with one another and in line with the central pur- 
pose of the Institute. A preliminary review of the whole 
field was made in Honolulu in July, and it will be followed 
by a more detailed examination of the resources available 
and of the immediate projects in Pacific countries by the 
Research Secretary. Several ‘well-endowed foundations 
have already been approached, and the universities in 
particular offer the most promising source of assistance. 
It is recognised at the outset that there is no uniform way 
of treating the different questions that have already been 
discussed at Honolulu and that, therefore, the technique 
will vary with the nature of the subject. 


IV. Peace 1n THE PacirFic 


HE Honolulu Institute is concerned with Pacific 

relations which show their most important manifes- 
tations in the political sphere. It is essential, then, to under- 
stand the part which the Pacific plays in the arena of world 
affairs. Is there, in fact, a community of interests in the 
basin of the Pacific ? Or again, are the politics of the Pacific 
linked with those of Asia, and, in turn, of Europe in such a 
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way as to preclude any settlement on a purely Pacific basis ? 
The question is no idle rhetoric, for apart from the domestic 
situation in China (in itself a problem with a world-wide 
impact), there are only a few questions in Pacific politics 
which do not, in fact, concern one or other of the European 
Powers. It is idle to discuss naval disarmament in the Pacific 
as if it were an isolated question, though it might be possible 
to initiate a Pacific limitation carrying further the principles 
of the Washington Treaty with a view to their eventual 
application to the whole world. Other Pacific problems 
touch Russia, and as we know to our cost, what touches 
Russia touches Europe. 

Now, it has become a commonplace in recent times to 
say that the future of peace and war lies in the Pacific. 
Viewing the entire world scene, however, it would be truer 
to say that whereas Europe has hitherto been the centre of 
the world and still remains its most important political 
area, the Eastern Hemisphere has emerged to challenge the 
predominance of the West, and that the world of inter- 
national affairs now revolves upon the two poles of orient 
and occident. ‘The polar simile is here used to convey 
the idea that if these two areas are in fact poles apart, 
they are not isolated, and they can be—nay, must be 
—regarded as decisive factors, influencing each other in 
the equilibrium of the whole. By their action and re- 
action the future growth of the entire globe may largely 
be decided. 

Here, the United States of America, in virtue of its geo- 
graphical position, its immense resources, and its potential 
political power, and the British Commonwealth, in virtue 
of its world-wide character, stand in a position of peculiar 
influence and responsibility. ‘These two, above all other 
nations, can influence and are influenced by every current 
that passes between the two poles of East and West, and 
therefore the policy pursued by their Governments, either 
independently or in co-operation, may well prove to be the 
decisive factor in establishing a true equilibrium. In 
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laying down this preliminary axiom we are only concerned 
with the whole international situation, and the position 
assigned to Britain and America does not imply any dero- 
gation whatsoever from the sovereign importance within 
their own sphere of the political action of China and Japan. 
It is none the less incontrovertible that the peoples of 
America and the British Commonwealth stand in a position 
of responsibility which they cannot evade. 

When we examine the means by which this responsibility 
can be discharged, we find that the organisation of peace 
in the Pacific lacks some of the instruments which Europe 
possesses. Thisis due, in part, tothe deliberate refusal of the 
United States to join the League of Nations, for as long as 
the United States abstains the League cannot act effectively 
in many Pacific questions. This does not mean that, if 
China were to place any problem arising out of her relation 
to the Treaty Powers before the League, Geneva would 
be powerless. Far from it! But it does mean that the 
approach to some of the most important problems cannot 
be made through the League. There remains as the chief 
foundation of the structure of peace in the Pacific Ocean 
the Four Power Treaty signed at Washington in 1922. 
The foundation is slender; and when we are asked to 
approve of the policy which brought the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance to an end and put the new quadruped in its place, 
we may indeed approve, but with the proviso that the 
Four Power Treaty must be judged by its results. It 
will be justified only if the four signatories can pursue 
together a constructive policy of peace. 

The nature of this policy is too large a subject to be treated 
in the space available here. It is significant, however, that 
the discussions at Honolulu made it clear that instructed 
minds in all countries realise the inadequacy of the present 
instruments of peace in the Pacific and are ready to study 
how they may be improved. This result in itself shows 
how close to reality “‘ Honolulu” moves; and during the 
next two years the impetus given in this direction should 
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set discussion in motion in all Pacific countries with the 
aim of exploring all possibilities. 

From all this it might appear that “ Honolulu ” is chiefly 
an arena of political and economic debate. The circum- 
stances of 1927 inevitably pushed such subjects as China 
and immigration, not to speak of others, into the foreground ; 
but such is not the sole purpose of the Institute. Many of 
its members believe that no small part of its usefulness in the 
future will lie in the field of culture. There are not many 
opportunities in the modern world for bringing the civilisa- 
tions of East and West in contact without also bringing 
them into conflict. The task of interpretation, which must 
precede understanding, is but feebly discharged ; and Great 
Britain especially is poorly equipped with the means to. 
discharge it. It ought to be an acknowledged part of the 
duty of the British Honolulu group to take steps to meet 
this need. 


Somewhere in the Pacific. 


August 1927. 





INDIA: POLITICAL AND 
CONSTITUTIONAL 


I. Tue Inpian Reserve Bank / 


STUDY of the Indian newspapers shows that at 

present three main topics are eagrossing their 
attention. These topics are: first, the composition of the 
forthcoming Statutory Commission to enquire into the 
working of the present system of government; secondly, 
Hindu-Moslem dissensions; and thirdly, the problem 
presented by the formation of a reserve bank for India. 
This latter topic will be dealt with first, because it presents 
certain features of peculiar interest and importance which 
it is very necessary should be fully recognised by people 
in England. The Royal Commission on Indian Currency 
and Finance recommended the formation of a reserve 
bank for India and proposed that the capital of the bank 
should be obtained by subscriptions from private share- 
holders. The governing board of the bank, according to 
their proposals, should number 15, of whom one was to be a 
government official without a vote. The remaining 14 were 
to be directors, of whom 5, including the governor and the 
deputy governor, would be nominated by the Government 
of India, whilst the other 9 would be chosen by the share- 
holders. These proposals were incorporated in a Bill 
which was presented to the Legislative Assembly last 
March and by that body referred to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee of the two Houses of the Indian Legislature. The 
Joint Committee met at the end of May and the beginning 
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of June in Bombay, and in the second half of July in Calcutta, 
to consider the Bill. As a result of their consideration, a 
majority in the Committee developed two main points of 
difference from the Government’s proposals. One of these 
points related to the decision of the majority to introduce 
into the Indian currency system the conception of a full 
value gold coin, but this need not engage our attention 
since public interest is now concentrated on the other point 
of difference, that which referred to the composition of the 
directorate of the bank. At the first meeting of the Joint 
Committee it was decided by a majority that all the capital 
of the bank should be subscribed by the Government of 
India. They proved unshakable in this decision throughout 
the subsequent meetings in Bombay. When the sittings 
were resumed in Calcutta in July, it was found that the 
majority still adhered to the decision taken earlier in 
Bombay. The shareholders were thus eliminated and, 
therefore, some other constituency or constituencies had 
to be devised to elect the members of the governing board. 
Accordingly the majority adopted the followiag scheme, 
which was incorporated in the Bill and put before the 
Legislative Assembly on August 29. Four members of 
the board, including the governor and the deputy governor, 
were to be nominated by the Government of India, three 
were to be elected by the elected members of the central 
legislature, three elected by the elected members of the 
provincial legislatures, two each by the Federation of the 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and the Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce, and one by the provincial co-operative 
banks. It is quite clear that a directorate framed on these 
lines would endanger that complete independence which is 
so necessary for the proper functioning of such an institution 
as a reserve bank and would, in fact, expose it to political 
influences. Sir Basil Blackett from the first made it quite 
clear that he was not prepared to give his assent to this 
scheme and that he would drop the Bank Bill rather than 
bring into being a reserve bank whose policy might be made 
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the subject of a political struggle. In the speech on August 29 
in which he moved that the Bill be taken into considera- 
tion by the Assembly, he put these issues squarely before 
the House and propounded a plan which, he claimed, 
combined the original plan of share capital with the best 
points in the various alternative schemes. This plan 
adopted the principle that the governing board of the bank 
should be predominantly Indian whilst not excluding that 
European co-operation which can obviously be of immense 
value in the development of Indian banking. The small 
shareholder was brought in by the reduction of the nominal 
value of each share from Rs. 500 to Rs. 100 and provision 
was made for preference to be given to shareholders 
domiciled or ordinarily resident in India. The voting 
power of large shareholders was strictly limited so as to 
preserve as far as possible the democratic character of the 
electorate. Lastly, instead of the proposal contained in the 
original Bill, that nine shareholder directors should be 
nominated by the Government for the first board, this new 
plan proposed that only five should be so nominated and 
that two should be allotted to the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and two to the Associated Cham- 
bers. It was further proposed that three directors should be 
nominated by the Government as before, so that particular 
localities or interests, which otherwise would have been 
inadequately represented or even not represented at all, 
might be properly represented. 

It soon became clear, however, that this new plan, far 
though it went towards meeting legitimate objections to the 
provisions of the original Bill, would involve and encounter 
strong opposition from certain sections of the House and 
that the idea of a State bank still commanded considerable 
support. Itis, of course, impossible to say what would have 
happened had the scheme adopted by the majority of the 
Joint Select Committee and this new plan been put to the 
vote. Opinion inside the Assembly was agreed that the 
majority, either for the one scheme or the other, would have 
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been a very narrow one, that much heat would have been 
engendered during the struggle, and that the bank thus 
brought into being would have been the object of suspicion 
and resentment on the part of important sections of Indian 
opinion. Sir Basil Blackett, therefore, intervened in the 
discussion on the third day of the debate and announced 
that the Government was willing to make a concession in 
the matter of the shareholders if a really satisfactory 
substitute for them could be found. He referred to an 
amendment to the Bill which had been put down in the 
name of the acting leader of the Swaraj party, Mr. Srinivasa 
Iyengar, an amendment which proposed a system of electoral 
colleges in place of the shareholders’ electorate. Sir Basil 
Blackett said that this amendment appealed to him person- 
ally and that the Government was willing to accept its 
solution in principle, although, of course, at this stage of 
the proceedings it did not bind itself to any particular 
details. He told the House that the Government of India 
was prepared to give up the shareholders and accept a 
State bank provided that by this concession, the importance 
of which he fully emphasised, it would be able to secure a 
Bill acceptable both to itself and to the vast majority of the 
House. He also made it clear that the Government of 
India favoured the principle of a majority of elected Indians 
on the board of directors. ‘The reasons which led the 
Government of India to make this concession in the matter 
of the shareholders are clear enough to all who were in close 
touch with the movements of opinion in the Legislative 
Assembly throughout the discussion on the Bill. Except 
for an almost negligible minority, every member enthu- 
siastically supported the proposal to institute an Indian 
reserve bank, for the results which would follow in the 
shape of the transfer of the control over Indian currency 
policy from Whitehall to the Reserve Bank were fully 
appreciated. Moreover, it was clear that members of the 
Assembly coming from other provinces than Bombay had 
at last determined to rebel against what can only be 
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described as the undue influence which Bombay interests 
have exerted over currency and financial matters generally 
in this country for some time past. These other members 
undoubtedly felt strongly that the shareholder scheme 
involved the danger that the control of the Reserve Bank 
might fall into the hands of the moneyed interests in one 
or two great financial centres in India and that foreigners 
also might be able to exercise an undue amount of control. 
Therefore, although they were thoroughly in favour of 
a reserve bank, many of them were equally determined not 
to have a bank with share capital. Had the Government of 
India persisted with the shareholder scheme it is hardly 
open to doubt that an embittered struggle would have 
resulted which might have revived some of the passions 
raised by the struggle over the rupee ratio last spring, and 
led to a determined and protracted opposition on the part 
of influential sections of opinion in India to the new bank, 
It was in these circumstances, then, that the Government of 
India agreed to abandon the shareholder scheme. 

The acceptance of the principle of a State bank by the 
Government of India left the question of the form of the 
electorate for the board of directors once more open. 
Brisk constitution mongering ensued and certain of the 
Mahomedan members put forward a scheme which included 
the nomination of two Mahomedans, gua Mahomedans, to 
the board. Sir Basil Blackett, however, rejected this as 
being hardly, if at all, less mischievous than the other 
proposals which would have brought the bank under poli- 
tical influences. Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar’s scheme of elec- 
toral colleges continued to hold the field after other rival 
solutions had been disposed of, and it was this scheme which 
provided a starting point for the so-called “stockholder ” 
scheme, which Sir Basil Blackett in the end put before the 
leading members of all parties in the Assembly. Briefly, 
Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar’s scheme was as follows. For the 
purpose of electing six directors, the Governor-General in 
Council was to group the provinces into as many con- 
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stituencies as he thought fit, for the purpose of the forma- 
tion by election of electoral colleges, each consisting of not 
less than 50 persons. The persons qualified to vote at an 
election for an electoral college were to be the Council of 
State voters in any province included in the constituency for 
which the electoral college was to be constituted, and in 
those provinces where there was no Council of State con- 
stituency, the payment of a certain sum in land revenue or 
income-tax, or present or former membership of one or 
other of the legislative bodies ; or the incumbency, past 
or present, of certain offices in universities, local self-govern- 
ing bodies or provincial co-operative banks, was to qualify. 
This scheme, of course, is not free from the feature against 
which the Government of India from the first had set its 
face—namely, that the directorate of the bank might be 
chosen on political grounds. The principle of electoral 
colleges, however, did seem to offer a way out of the diffi- 
culty, and, building on this principle, Sir Basil Blackett 
evolved a scheme which is now known as the stockholder 
scheme. The details are as follows: The Reserve Bank 
was to be a State bank and the Government of India was to 
own all its capital. The Government might issue § per 
cent. Government of India Reserve Bank Stock at par in 
amounts of Rs. 100 and multiples thereof, the latter not to 
be over Rs. 10,000, to an aggregate amount not exceeding 
the authorised capital of the bank. A register of the Reserve 
Bank stockholders was to be maintained at the headquarters 
of each of the eight major provinces and at Delhi, and stock- 
holders were to be registered in the register of the province 
in which they were domiciled or ordinarily resident or in 
which they had their principal place of business, at their 
option. No stockholder, however, was to be registered in 
more than one register. No one person could have more 
than Rs. 10,000 worth of stock registered in his name and 
no stock could be registered in the name of any person who 
was not domiciled or ordinarily resident in India. The 
stockholders on each register were to elect sixty trustees for 
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the Reserve Bank stockholders for the province in which 
the register was situate, subject to the proviso that no 
trustee was to be elected unless there were at least 1,000 
individual stockholders on the register. Each stockholder 
was to have one vote only, irrespective of the amount of his 
holding. The sixty persons who received most votes were 
to be regarded as having been elected. Elections were to 
be held triennially and casual vacancies were not to be filled 
up. The trustees, having been thus elected, were then to 
elect one director to the board of the bank. Under the 
stockholder scheme the board of the bank was to consist of 
one governor, two deputy governors (one not voting), three 
directors elected by the Associated Chambers of Commerce, 
two directors elected by the Federation of the Indian 
Chambers of Commerce, one director elected by the pro- 
vincial co-operative banks, ten directors elected by the 
trustees and four directors nominated by the Governor- 
General in Council. Other provisions dealt with the period 
of office of the governor and the deputy governors and of 
the directors elected by the Chambers of Commerce and by 
the provincial co-operative banks. These, however, to- 
gether with the various other conditions, need not concern 
us here. 

The reception accorded to this scheme was extremely 
gratifying. Certainly a few voices were raised at first 
against its somewhat elaborate provisions and it was natur- 
ally opposed by the few irreconcilables who did not want a 
reserve bank on any conditions whatever. But it is not 
too much to say that when the stockholder scheme had been 
considered, it found general acceptance on all sides of the 
House. As far as skilled observers could see, the Swaraj 
party was solid in support of it, and the Nationalist and 
Independent parties all but unanimous in its favour, and 
there was every prospect of its passing through the Legis- 
lative Assembly by acclamation. There was a quite 
extraordinary sense of buoyancy in the atmosphere, and 
members of long standing have assured the writer that 
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they have never before seen such a cordial feeling between 
the Government and the Opposition benches. The debate 
on the Bill had been adjourned for a few days in order to 
give an opportunity for agreement and the discussion was 
to have been resumed on Monday, September 12. On 
Thursday, the 8th, however, Sir Basil Blackett, as leader of 
the House, read out the order of business for the next week 
and it was noticed that no time had been allotted for further 
discussion of the Reserve Bank Bill. Sir Basil himself 
drew attention to this and said that it was necessary that 
any scheme which was adopted should only be adopted 
after the very fullest consideration. In these circumstances, 
he concluded, the Government had regretfully come to the 
conclusion that the best course in the interests of all 
concerned was not to proceed with the Bill at present. 
He was at once bombarded with questions asking whether 
he had adopted this procedure at the orders of the Secretary 
of State, and whether he meant merely to postpone the Bill 
or to drop it altogether. Sir Basil refused to make any 
further statement, and Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, the acting 
leader of the Congress party, after strongly protesting 
against the way in which he and his party had been treated 
after they had done their best to co-operate with the 
Government, walked out of the House with all his followers. 
The next move was the tabling of a motion of adjournment 
of the House to discuss “ the affront offered to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly by the Government in withdrawing this 
session the Gold Standard and Reserve Bank Bill before the 
Assembly had had an opportunity of discussing the remain- 
ing clauses of the Bill.” The motion for adjournment was 
moved on September 13 by a young Swarajist, who stated 
at the very outset that he was moving the motion because 
he wanted “ the House to support the Finance Member in 
any action that he might take in order that this Bill should 
be brought before the House.” ‘The speeches that were 
made in support of the motion on all sides of the House were 
generally in the same tone. The keenest resentment was 
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expressed at the postponement of the discussion and it was 
assumed generally that the action of the Government of 
India had been dictated from London. A significant 
incident occurred during the speech of Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, who is one of the two or three members 
who do not want the Reserve Bank except on certain terms 
to which the Government of India cannot possibly agree. 
The Pandit suggested that the Bill should be allowed to 
lie where it was. At once cries of “ no, no,’’ arose all over 
the House and nowhere were they more emphatic than on 
the Swarajist benches. A keen edge was given to the 
resentment felt at the postponement of the Bill, because 
this was the first occasion on which many members of the 
Opposition, both in the Swarajist and the Nationalist party 
ranks, had co-operated with the Government. Behind this 
feeling was the knowledge that, except in the case of the few 
members who had been opposing the Bill for personal 
reasons, the opposition to the original proposals of the 
Government had been perfectly genuine, being prompted 
partly by fears and suspicions which may or may not have 
been justified, and partly by a real desire to safeguard the 
interests of the masses against possible exploitation by 
powerful groups of Indian capitalists. Again, although the 
Government of India had made a very great concession in 
abandoning the shareholder scheme, the Opposition felt 
that they too had made one of considerable magnitude in 
deciding against allowing the legislatures to elect directly 
to the board of directors. Only those who have closely 
studied the proceedings of the Legislative Assembly during 
the past three years and who know something of the 
personalities in the present Assembly can appreciate how 
great a concession this was. In any case, one concession had 
been met by another, and it is impossible to deny that the 
Swarajists and other sections of the Opposition had really 
made an effort to meet the Government and to get the 
Reserve Bank Bill on to the Statute Book in a shape accept- 
able both to the Government and to themselves. 
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Opinions expressed by the most respectable Indian 
newspapers and by leading members of all parties in the 
Legislative Assembly since the postponement of the 
Reserve Bank Bill have made it clear that enthusiasm for 
the bank itself has not diminished in the slightest degree. 
Indeed the demand for it appears to be growing in strength. 
The postponement has had, at any rate, one useful result. 
It has shown Indian opinion what importance the Govern- 
ment of India and the Home Government attach to this 
measure, and thereby Indians are able to understand more 
clearly than ever the part which will be played in the 
economic life of their country by the Reserve Bank when it 
comes into existence. There are reasons to believe that 
this will strengthen the hands of those who wish to see the 
last remnants of the danger of political influence on the 
bank removed, and may induce the Assembly, when the 
time comes to renew the discussion, to reconsider its 
decision to allow its members to be elected to the board 
of directors by whatever constituency may be decided 
upon. However this may be, there is no doubt that the 
events which have been described have strengthened the 
demand in India for a reserve bank. 

The belief that the action of the Government of India 
in postponing further discussion of the Bank Bill was 
dictated from London seems likely to raise a constitutional 
issue of some importance. Already in fiscal matters a 
convention has been established that when the Govern- 
ment of India and the Indian legislature are in agreement 
their decision shall prevail. Naturally the demand is 
being made that a similar convention shall be established 
in others, especially in financial matters. The events 
connected with the Reserve Bank Bill have undoubtedly 
given point to this demand, which is not less likely to grow 
into a strong agitation. Feeling in this country is very 
keen on this subject, and unless some satisfactory solution 
of what might quite reasonably be called the existing 
crisis over the Bank Bill is reached, resentment and disap- 
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pointment will not fail to express themselves in a demand 
for financial as well as for fiscal autonomy for India. The 
overwhelming bulk of opinion here favours the adoption 
of the stockholder scheme as a solution, if necessary, with 
certain amendments and additional safeguards to reassure 
those who still fear that the Reserve Bank may be dragged 
into politics. An examination of the debates which have 
taken place in the Legislative Assembly on the Bank Bill 
will show that the Government of India has from the first 
refused to accept any scheme which would leave it open 
for political influence to enter into the affairs of the bank. 
The same examination will also show that in the end the 
Opposition came round to the Government’s point of 
view, and, as has been already said, if additional safeguards 
are necessary they will be supplied. It is true that the 
bank under the stockholder scheme will be a State bank 
and therefore not in accordance with the canons of central 
banking propriety laid down by the League of Nations. 
But it is impossible to say that the provision of Rs. 50 mil- 
lions worth of share capital, as was proposed in the original 
Government scheme, would give the shareholders a living 
interest in the management of the bank. Rs. 50 million 
are less than {4 million, a negligible sum as compared with 
what the working capital of the bank will be. It would 
have been better, of course, had the Assembly been able to 
adopt the shareholder bank, which is the theoretically 
correct one, but the stockholder scheme is also sound both 
from the banking and the political points of view. In 
regard to what passed in the Legislative Assembly it is not 
easy to understand how the impression gained currency 
in England that the Government of India had given way 
to those who wanted to make the Reserve Bank a toy of the 
politicians. It cannot be too often or too emphatically 
repeated that Indian business and political opinion is 
solid in its demand for a reserve bank and that it is les 

inclined now than it was a short time ago to quarrel abou 

labels. ‘There is little reason to doubt that the stock- 
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holder scheme, suitably modified, wherever necessary, in 
details, would pass through the Legislature without 
trouble. The alternative of having no bank at all is not 
to be faced with equanimity, for it would mean increased 
suspicion and distrust of the influence of London in Indian 
affairs and, it is to be feared, also a constitutional agitation 
which need not arise, and which would have repercussions 
on all the activities of the Government of India, and on 
Indian politics generally. 


Il. Tue Statutory Commission 


HE second great topic of discussion in India at present 
is the Hindu-Mahomedan situation, but this forms 
the subject of a separate article.* The third is the Statutory 
Commission. The newspapers are full of forecasts of 
its composition, and messages and travellers from England 
have recently given currency to the belief that it will be 


an entirely parliamentary commission and contain no 
Indian members. The newspapers, and certain of the 
political leaders have, therefore, been discussing the 
attitude which ought to be adopted towards the Commission 
if the reports of its composition turn out to be true. Almost 
unanimously they have nothing better to offer than the 
old sterile doctrine of non-co-operation. Most of the 
newspapers and the politicians whose opinions have so 
far been made public recommend a boycott of the Com- 
mission. At present it is not very easy to estimate what 
weight ought to be attached to these opinions. It is true 
that they have been expressed by politicians of all parties 
from the Swarajists to the Moderates, but it is to be 
noticed so far that these opinions are exclusively Hindu. 
No representative Mahomedan has hitherto expressed 
himself in favour of boycotting the Commission, even 
if it is to be composed as rumour asserts. It would, of 


* See page 80. 
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course, be a very serious thing if all or even very large 
numbers of those who belong to the various sections of 
political opinion among the Hindus were to boycott the 
Commission, and such a contingency is not one to be 
contemplated with equanimity. 

Whatever the Statutory Commission may be or decide, 
it is now more than ever desirable that all the best of India’s 
sons, no matter to what community they may belong, 
should throw themselves heart and soul into the business 
of realising the process started by the Government of India 
Act of 1919—that is, the establishment of responsible 
government in this country. The story of how non- 
co-operation and obstruction during the first years of the 
Reforms blighted so many of the fruits which we hoped 
to gather has been told often enough in these pages, and 
there is no need to repeat it now. But if the history of 
these years teaches any one lesson clearly and unequi- 
vocally, it is surely this: Non-co-operation has been 
tried and found wanting. At the best it has only been 
able to bring progress to a stop, whilst there is little reason 
to doubt that in some respects it has inflicted an actual 
set-back on progress. That this lesson has been learnt 
by many of the best and ablest Indians in politics is proved 
by the Responsive Co-operators’ breakaway from the 
Swarajist doctrine two years ago, and since then it has 
been coming home with continually increasing force 
to those who remained within the Swarajist camp. The 
action of a certain part of the Opposition with regard to 
the Reserve Bank Bill was a clear and uncompromising 
renunciation of non-co-operation and a tacit (although 
it is doubtful if the word “tacit” is really applicable 
here) acknowledgment that, after all, co-operation with 
the Government on honourable terms is the best and 
most fruitful means of ensuring political progress in this 
country. That is the reason why the later developments 
in this matter of the Bank Bill proved such a grievous dis- 
appointment to all, both Indians and Englishmen, who 
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have the progress of the reformed constitution at heart. 
It is impossible to deny that the feelings of resentment and 
the suspicions of England’s bona-fides, which were raised 
by the postponement of the discussion on the Bank Bill, 
have created an atmosphere in which talk of non-co-opera- 
tion and boycott naturally flourishes, but it is earnestly 
to be hoped that the lesson of the last six years has gone 
home deeply enough to make boycott the weapon of only 
a small minority, even if the rumours about the Statutory 
Commission, of which we hear so much nowadays, should 
turn out to be true. 

Turning back to the views which have been expressed 
by certain newspapers and public men in favour of the 
boycott of the Commission in certain circumstances, let 
us consider how far these represent public opinion in 
this country. Public opinion, of course, is a somewhat 
nebulous thing in any country, and in one like this it would 
take a Diogenean search to discover anything which might 
truly be called by that name. The newspapers, particularly 
those which are published in English, as a rule express either 
the views of individuals or at most those of a few pro- 
prietors and directors who, except in rare instances, represent 
particular economic or political interests, and the excep- 
tions are almost always cases in which religious or quasi- 
religious interests are affected. Members of the legislatures 
cannot be said to consult their constituents’ wishes or 
opinions. The Swarajists, for instance, walked out of the 
legislatures last March without first ascertaining the 
views of the electors, and it is quite clear that those 
who opposed the Currency Bill this year at the Delhi 
session did so in nearly every instance without consulting 
their constituents. Even the All-India National Congress 
is now an annual gathering of a single political party and 
the delegates to it are not chosen by any of the usual 
democratic methods of choice. Thus the prevailing talk 
of boycott may or may not represent a widespread public 
feeling on the subject. On the whole there is no reason 
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to doubt that the majority of those who elect members to 
the provincial and central legislative bodies have not even 
troubled to think about the subject, and they may be 
presumed to be on the whole indifferent. All the more 
reason, then, why those who have already expressed their 
opinions should pause, no matter what the constitution 
of the Commission may be, before committing themselves, 
and whatever followers they have, to a process which 
experience has shown to be detrimental not only to the 
political and constitutional progress of the country, but 
also to law and order. 


India. 
October, 1927. 





GREAT BRITAIN: A PERIOD 
OF STOCK-TAKING 


I. Mr. BALpwIn AND His ForTUNES 


O Ministry can remain in office for three years of 

profound economic depression and gain in popu- 
larity. A Conservative Ministry is in some ways worst 
placed of all. Leanings towards the centre irritate the 
wings. Leanings towards the right are seized upon by 
all its opponents as proof that the Diehards are in the 
saddle. It is simultaneously accused of displaying sinister 
activity in the cause of reaction and of expiring from senile 
decay. Mr. Baldwin’s Government offers no exception 
to this rule. On the eve of an autumn session across which 
falls the faint but inescapable shadow of a general election, 
the most that Conservatives can claim is that their party 
has only slightly lost ground in the country. On the 
other hand, only their would-be heirs suggest that a land- 
slide of opinion has occurred. The record of the Govern- 
ment does not however arouse enthusiasm in any quarter. 
It is criticised (from somewhat widely divergent angles) 
by more than one influential group within the Conservative 
party itself. 

Fear of the alternative remains a powerful ally. The 
Prime Minister gained some laurels in Canada but otherwise 
has done little during the recess to strengthen his position. 
His opponents have, however, done little more to strengthen 
theirs, and in spite of his failure to bring back any new 
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constructive ideas from his Canadian visit, Mr. Baldwin 
is still a respected figure in English politics. 

It was hoped that at Cardiff, where the Conservative 
party held its annual conference on October 6, the Prime 
Minister might pump some oxygen into a languid political 
atmosphere. He chose instead, in his own phrase, “to 
review and to take stock.” The process attracted little 
public attention. Of the two principal issues raised neither 
was welcome to all the members even of his own party. A 
resolution was passed offering “‘ hearty congratulations to 
the Government on its resolve to deal with the problem 
of the House of Lords during the lifetime of the present 
Parliament” and pledging support for “ those measures 
necessary to assure that the will of the people shall be 
safeguarded by an effective Second Chamber.” But the 
discussion that preceded this resolution was far from 
unanimous. Possibly irony as well as heartiness lurked 
behind those congratulations. The Cabinet is haunted 
by the ghosts of dead Lords Reform schemes. What guise 
the new one is to take was not decided at Cardiff. Nor 
could it have been, without the bitterest controversy. 

There is not even the beginning of unanimity within the 
Conservative camp as to how the House of Lords should 
be reconstituted. The right wing would like to see the 
restoration of something approaching the authority it held 
before the passage of the Parliament Act, but in that case 
a very large section of the electorate would be up in arms. 
The Government, whose moderate supporters are against 
any drastic reform, appears to have no intention whatever 
of running so suicidal a risk. The Times, in dismissing 
the Cardiff resolution as “ not practical politics,” put the 
matter in a nutshell. The most that is to be expected is 
some modification of the method of certifying Money Bills. 
Reform, when it is brought forward, will certainly have 
to face two fires—from those who complain that it has not 
gone far enough and from those who protest that it has 
gone too far. Mr. Baldwin has little hope of leaving 
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behind him, when he goes to the country, the sort of 
bulwark that many of his supporters would like to see 
erected against hasty legislation. But he is pledged to 
do something and, whatever he does is almost bound to 
weaken his party in the Commons. That the House of 
Lords needs overhauling is admitted by many of the 
supporters of all three parties. But there is no sign that any 
scheme could be devised to satisfy even one party, let 
alone all three. In the country there is very little interest 
in the matter; certainly nothing that could be called a 
popular demand for reform, though the introduction of 
concrete proposals might well rouse latent fires. At 
present, Lords Reform, as a political issue, to put it at 
its mildest, is bound to be an embarrassment to any 
Conservative Ministry. 

Nor was any political capital made over the other question. 
Neither Liberals nor Labour have any reason for opposing 
the extension of the franchise to women who have reached 
the age of twenty-one. The Opposition groups would 
certainly, were it now withheld, introduce it later and 
count it for righteousness unto themselves that they did so. 
Mr. Baldwin was described by his chairman at Cardiff as 
“ standing to his guns ” over the flapper vote, and he was 
loyally supported by the Conference. Nevertheless, most 
of the delegates at the meeting, and a majority of people 
in the country would have been more pleased than other- 
wise if he had been free to drop the proposal. A negligible 
handful of ardent feminists rejoiced ; outside that narrow 
circle there was tepid acquiescence. No party feels certain 
that it will benefit by the proposed addition to the elec- 
torate ; while an increase of bulk in an already unwieldy 
machine is regarded with disfavour. Electoral equality 
for men and women is, no doubt, accepted in principle 
by most people and, if it could be accompanied by a raising 
of the age limit generally to, say, twenty-five, it might 
even be welcomed. ‘The commitments of the Government, 
however, precluded any such alternative. At Cardiff all 
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that could be done was to make the best of a not very 
hopeful job. Undeterred by the gloomy prognostications 
of Lord Rothermere that 70 per cent. of the flapper vote 
would go to the Socialists, the Conservative Conference 
gave the new measure its blessing. But it left the public 
cold, including the section upon which the boon is to be 
conferred. 

To turn to the Government’s record on the social side, 
it claims and it is entitled to claim credit for what has been 
done in the way of housing. The millionth house since 
the Armistice was finished in September. But in spite of 
all the hopeful speeches the unemployment figures remain 
high. The most important measure before Parliament 
at the present moment—it has just passed its second reading 
as we go to press—is the Unemployment Insurance Bill, 
which was also referred to at Cardiff. It is not possible 
here to go into all the details. Unemployment Insurance 
has hitherto, 7.¢., since 1921, taken two forms. The first is 
the normal system as it was originally designed. It consists 
of the payment of benefits to unemployed who have earned 
statutory right to them by fulfilling certain conditions, 
including the payment of so many contributions. The 
second, which was introduced to cope with the exceptional 
destitution that came with the slump in that year, is what 
is called extended benefit. It was an exceptional response 
to an exceptional emergency. This new kind of relief 
is given not as a matter of right, but of discretion. It 
was not dependent on past contributions, but on anticipated 
ones. It is, in a word, what is known as the dole, and the 
object of the Bill is to substitute for this dual system a 
single unified scheme based on a statutory right to benefit, 
under which the unemployed insured must satisfy certain 
conditions, and the dole will be finally done away with. 
The unified plan was, however, to be a broad enough 
system to meet all classes of unemployment in ordinary 
times. A committee appointed by the Government—the 
Blanesburgh Committee—had prepared a scheme but the 
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Government has departed from it in two important par- 
ticulars. Under the Bill the cost of the revised scheme 
is not to be borne equally by employers, employed and the 
State as the Committee proposed. Instead, the present 
differentiation is to continue unchanged. Secondly, the 
normal weekly contributions from employers and employed 
are also to remain as they are—certainly till times are 
better. The Committee had recommended a reduction, 
subject to a proviso that there should be a slight increase— 
the figure would still be less than the present one—until 
the debt on the existing scheme had been extinguished. 
The Bill was opposed in Parliament by Labour, but it 
was also criticised by the Government’s own supporters. 
Captain Macmillan in a speech which attracted a good deal 
of attention expressed the view that the whole treatment 
of the matter was superficial. He would have higher rates 
of benefit for the temporarily unemployed—the ins and 
outs, as they are called—and would give national relief, 
apart from the insurance fund, and training as well to 
able-bodied unemployed, who are not likely to get work in 
their old trades owing to their decline. The crux of the 
matter is this question of mobility. The Times considers 
the Bill, like its predecessors, only a temporary expedient, 
whereas, in its opinion, “ the time is favourable for a more 
lasting piece of legislation on lines that will not wholly 
reconcile but may largely avoid the division of political 
parties.” It thought that in not taking the Blanesburgh 
scheme, the financial provisions of which passed the 
Government actuary, an opportunity had been lost. For 
the recommendations of the Committee were unanimous, 
its Labour members, Miss Bondfield, Mr. Holmes and 
Mr. Hodges signing with the rest. They, of course, 
represented a compromise. It is true that the general 
meeting of the Trades Union Congress censured Miss 
Bondfield for signing the report, but the Conference of 
Trades Union Executive and Labour party representatives 
had previously approved of her action. The Times also 
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criticised the Bill in detail, but enough has been said to 
show that the strictures passed were not confined to the 
Opposition. It is certainly a psychological moment. 
Labour’s present mood may not last. It remains to be 
seen what use the Government will make of it now that 
its Bill has reached committee stage. 

Agriculture is the last but far from the least vital subject 
upon which it was hoped that the Cardiff Conference 
might have had something important to say. The rains 
of 1845 rained away the Corn Laws. Will the rains of 
1927 drown anything except such few farmers as have 
still managed precariously to keep their heads above water ? 
That question has been asked by the spokesmen of the 
agricultural community with an intensity of feeling 
which is only too intelligible. No answer was given. 
Mr. Baldwin stated that it was the intention of the 
Government to submit next year a scheme of long-term 
credits for agriculture to Parliament. Nothing is yet 
known of details, but the value of such credits will obviously 
depend upon how far they stimulate actual production. 
The danger of such a scheme is that it may merely result 
in the transfer of mortgages and debts from the farmer to 
the lending authority. In judging how far Mr. Baldwin 
has lost votes in the rural districts, the fact must be 
remembered that both the Liberals and the Labour party 
have a highly elaborate system for saving the countryside 
and that neither of these systems has, as far as one can tell, 
met with the favour that was hoped for it. It is a case 
of political honours easy. Mr. Baldwin lacks a remedy 
for the plight of agriculture and he is accused of apathy. 
His opponents have systems, but they are received with 
apathy. 

Before leaving the position of the Government, Lord 
Cecil’s resignation calls for a word. Lord Cecil took little 
part in home affairs, but he was none the less an asset to 
the Government, standing as he does for those League of 
Nations’ ideals which so many of his countrymen have 
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at heart. A Conservative Cabinet is credited with a par- 
ticular affection for the traditional ways of diplomacy as 
opposed to the Geneva system. Lord Cecil’s presence in 
the Government was itself an answer to doubts of this 
kind, and his resignation will presumably revive them. 
Mr. Baldwin has also failed to take advantage of the vacancy 
to introduce new and younger blood into his Cabinet. 
Mr. Ronald McNeill, or Lord Cushendun as he will in 
future be called, who has succeeded Lord Cecil as Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, is already 65. The Times 
expressed disappointment in a leading article. Mr. McNeill 
moreover, has always been identified with the reactionary 
wing of the Conservative party. Lord Cecil’s intention is 
to lead a campaign in the country in favour of disarmament 
and he has already opened it with a speech at Caxton Hall 
on October 21. 

Incidentally Lord Cushendun’s promotion has caused 
Mr. Herbert Michael Samuel to be moved from the 
department of Overseas Trade to the Treasury. So far, no 
successor to Mr. Samuel has been named, and, as his old 
department was one of the three marked down for sacrifice 
in the budget, speculation has naturally been rife. 


II. Lasour’s New Lear 


HILE the Conservatives have been surveying their 

domain from deck chairs on the terrace, Labour 
has been busy with the pruning knife in its garden, and 
there are signs of an interesting change of attitude on their 
part, which, though it is still early to speak, may lead to 
important consequences. On the industrial side it has 
put direct action out of favour. “ We are going,” said Mr. 
Herbert Smith, the miners’ president, at the Labour 
party Conference at Blackpool last month, “ to fight through 
the ballot box instead of through women’s and children’s 
stomachs.” The new mood has already taken practical 
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expression in the advice given to the Durham miners 
to fix up their difficulties direct with their own employers, 
a settlement which has been effected on the best terms 
that the gloomy conditions permitted. In the words of 
Mr. Williams, the chairman of the Labour party last year, 
“ the era of effective strikes has passed.” ‘The trend is all 
towards peace in industry. The leaders—and they include 
men who have always hitherto belonged to the left wing— 
have expressed a wish to try the path of co-operation with 
the employers. 

The reasons for the change in Labour’s attitude are not 
far to seek. Financially the party is hard hit. Industrial 
depression and the loss of the civil service unions has 
reduced trade union membership and local party sub- 
scriptions. “‘ Contracting in” may mean a further drop in 
revenue. At the last meeting of the Nottinghamshire Indus- 
trial Miners Union (the non-political organisation formed by 
Mr. G. A. Spencer) a substantial increase was reported in 
both membership and funds, and they are being supported 
by Mr. Havelock Wilson and his seamen. Labour has, thus, 
every reason for taking a sober view of its position. It 
stands, moreover, between two landmarks in its history. 
Behind it is the never-to-be-forgotten fiasco of the General 
Strike ; before it lies the nearing general election. Each 
of these things is an overwhelming argument in itself 
against extreme methods and in favour of moderation. 
The Blackpool speeches show that Labour recognises 
now that its only hope of gaining a majority when Mr. 
Baldwin goes to the country is to persuade the electorate 
of its sanity and moderation. But besides all these con- 
siderations there was undoubtedly also a patriotic desire 
on the part of Labour to do its utmost to get the country 
out of its difficulties, which, in all conscience, are serious 
enough. Despite vaguely optimistic talk, the situation in 
the great industries remains grave. To take coal, out of 
1,106,100 unemployed at the end of October, 233,691 
were miners. Production is only 70 per cent. of the capacity 
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of the pits, but is more than the demand. Inland con- 
sumption as well as export trade has fallen, though to a 
less degree, and the minimum wage level has been reached 
in all the coal fields. We must now pass to the political 
side. 

The Political Programme 

On this side, if we may judge from the meeting of the 
Labour party at Blackpool in October, it would appear 
that extremism is as much out of favour as it is on the 
industrial side. We find old leaders, like Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and Mr.- Arthur Henderson, more firmly 
entrenched than ever. The delegates were content to be 
guided by the platform. The Clydeside group was mute. The 
Minority Movement generally, indeed, was under a cloud. 
Slogans like “Socialism in our Time” were at a 
discount. The conference was described by the Man- 
chester Guardian as “ the most business-like in the party’s 
history.” 

To take foreign policy first, it will be remembered that 
the General Meeting of the Trades Union Congress which 
was held at Edinburgh a month before had, by a majority 
of two million votes, decided to break with the Russian 
unions. At Blackpool Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was for a 
friendly policy towards Russia, but he made it clear that 
it must also be a firm one. The Russians must play the 
game. They had only themselves to blame, he insisted, 
for their bad relations with the rest of the world. He 
apparently still favours the adoption of some plan on the 
lines of the Geneva Protocol, to meet the political diffi- 
culties of Europe generally, and he elaborated his view in 
an article that appeared in the Daily Herald on October 31, 
but what he said about Russia at Blackpool might equally 
well have come from Mr. Baldwin himself. 

The programme adopted for domestic purposes by Labour 
included the following items: Mines Reorganisation, Poor 
Law Reform, Educational Reform, a remedy for unemploy- 
ment, and the Surtax. 
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Their policy over the mines as expressed in the resolu- 
tion of the Conference, falls into two curious divisions. 
There is first, repeal of the Eight Hours Act, the 
regulation of the supply of labour, pensions for miners at 
sixty, adequate unemployment maintenance, compulsory 
groupings and amalgamations and the authorising of local 
authorities to engage in retail trade. This part of the 
programme is for immediate application. ‘The second part, 
which comprises nationalisation, development of methods 
of coal treatment and reorganisation of the processes of 
distribution, is to be “ deferred.” The situation reminds 
one of the early days of the Commonwealth, when Austra- 
lian labour had one programme for action and another for 
the platform. The Naztion’s comments are interesting. 
It says :— 


The latest scheme, introduced by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
Mr. Herbert Smith, has nothing of Cloud Cuckoo-Land about it : 
there seems, indeed, to be little in it that Liberals would not be 
prepared to accept, and much that is inspired by Liberal propa- 
ganda. ... These proposals collectively make up a coherent 
scheme, and both the Liberal and Labour parties are to be con- 
gtatulated on its adoption by the Conference. 


In connection with the Labour programme it is worth 
mentioning here that the Monmouth and South Wales 
‘Coalowners Association has just brought forward a scheme 
for fixing minimum prices in the South Wales coalfield. 
Under this scheme each firm will be allotted a production 
quota and fined if it exceeds it, but the more favourably 
placed firms may buy up the quotas of less flourishing 
rivals. This is the first step taken by the coal-owners 
towards co-operation, or what is often called rationalisa- 
tion. The experiment will be watched with great interest, 
especially as one on similar lines made earlier in the year 
in the cotton trade has had, for the time being at all events, 
to be abandoned. In that particular case the Cotton Yarn 
Association, a limited liability company, with a nominal 
capital of £250,000, was formed to regulate systematic 
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short time, and a minimum price level for spinners of 
American staples. But the scheme broke down because 
the refusal of a number of firms to join the association had 
placed its members at an unfair disadvantage. 

A less favourable reception has been given by the critics 
outside the party to Labour’s plan for raising increased 
revenue. The Capital Levy is dead and the Surtax has 
taken its place. The levy was intended chiefly to lessen 
what one of the speakers at Blackpool denounced as “ that 
hideous monument of financial jugglery,” the National 
Debt. But the new measure will, if one section of Labour 
is allowed to have its way, serve to provide additional 
funds rather for social expenditure than for the purposes 
of economy. 

As outlined at Blackpool, the surtax which will be levied 
on incomes from property and investments of over {500 
a year, is based on the Minority Report of the Colwyn 
Committee (appointed by the Labour Government to 
examine the question of the national debt and the capital 
levy) and is expected by its advocates to raise {85,000,000 
a year, or rather more than the estimated yield of the 
capital levy. In moving the resolution at Edinburgh, Mr. 
Lees-Smith, M.P., explained that “instead of paying part 
of their capital they (those liable to the tax) will year by 
year pay tax on the income from that capital. So you get 
back to the result of the capital levy, but by a simpler way.” 
It was claimed for the measure that it would involve no 
machinery beyond what already exists for the purposes of 
income tax collection, and that it would not be open to 
sabotage by the banks. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has spoken repeatedly and 
vehemently in support of the surtax proposal since its 
adoption by his party. We have it from Mr. Snowden, 
however, that he had not been consulted. 

“] have had nothing,” he said, “ to do with preparing 
this scheme, but I| take it, it is more a general idea than a 
detailed plan.” That the Labour ex-Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer should not have been consulted in the pre- 
paration of so important a measure seems strange. The 
highly technical controversy which the proposal has started 
shows that his assistance will be needed in the future. 
Mr. Lees-Smith and the other sponsors have, according 
to the critics, lost sight of two most relevant considera- 
tions. First, their estimate of £85,000,000, it is pointed 
out, includes the proceeds of a tax on company reserves, 
and such a tax would adversely affect the nation’s credit. 
If, on the other hand, it was not intended to tax these 
reserves, the estimated yield of the tax must be reduced 
by {£22,000,000. ‘The second objection—one, too, that 
is endorsed by the Inland Revenue department—is that 
if the first {£500 of investment income is in every case 
exempted, the estimate of {85,000,000 would have sub- 
stantially to be reduced. ‘These two points together would 
bring down the Labour figure by more than half. 

Mr. Snowden may have had no hand in preparing the 
surtax proposals, but he has not been otherwise idle. He 
has attacked loose thinking by Labour on financial matters 
in no doubtful terms. A minimum wage of {4 a week, 
he has declared, would raise the wages bill of this country 
to over {£4,000,000,000 a year, which is (in his view) at 
least {500,000,000 a year more than its total income. 
“T might add,” he proceeds, “if the Labour Government 
establish a legal minimum wage of {4 a week, that the 
week after there would be no wages at all for anybody.” 
Trade revival, in his opinion, was vitally dependent upon 
capital saving. 

His views on British industry and the course which 
Labour should follow are as follows :— 


It was all very well thirty years ago (he wrote in the Daily Herald) 
when the Socialist movement was in the purely propagandist stage, 
to be content with phrases about “ exploitation,” “ increasing the 


purchasing power of the people” and “ developing our national 
resources.” 


But now that we are likely to have the responsibility of attempting 
to put our propaganda into practical measures, we have to get down 
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to hard facts. And hard facts do not always square with the licence 
of platform propaganda. 

My own experience must be the common experience of all Socialist 
writers and speakers. Unless we use the word “ Socialism ” at least 
twice in every sentence, and unless we interlard our remarks with all 
the stock phrases of propaganda patter, we are sure to be charged 
with having abandoned Socialism and sold ourselves to the capitalist. 


Between 1850 and 1907, when our trade was expanding pheno- 
menally, wages rose by 80 per cent. and the cost of living fell by 
24 per cent. 

The changes which are needed to again double wages and reduce 
prices are many and varied. One is a new trade union policy. 
Others are the public control of the “key ” industries like land, 
mines, the transport services, and electric power, and also the 
control of prices. 

But above all else, it is important to watch industrial and scientific 
progress, and to secure public ownership and control of every new 
industry and scientific process. Simultaneously the use of the 
potent weapon of finance must be employed. 

These are some of the immediate measures for translating into 
practice the slogans of “ increasing purchasing power,” abolishing 
“ exploitation,” and “ developing our resources.”* 


In connection with Labour’s change of attitude it is 
interesting to notice that the membership of the British 
Communist party has fallen from 10,800 to 7,377. 


The Peace in Industry Movement 


The new move in the direction of peace in industry 
began at Edinburgh on September 5, when the olive 
branch was extended by Mr. Hicks in his presidential 
address at the general meeting of the Trade Union Con- 
gress in the following words :— 


And here I should like to say this: We all know—employers 
as well as trade unionists—that the vexatious, toilsome, and difficult 
period through which we are passing, is a transitional period. Much 
fuller use can be made under these conditions of the machinery 
for joint consultation and negotiation between employers and 
employed. We have not reached the limits of possible development 


*See Daily Herald, August 29 and 30, 1927. 
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in this direction. It is more than doubtful whether we have seen 
the fullest possible development of machinery for joint consultation 
in particular industries. And practically nothing has yet been done 
to establish effective machinery of joint conference between the 
representative organisations entitled to speak for industry as a whole. 
There are many problems upon which joint discussion would prove 
of value at the present time. 

Such a direct exchange of practical views between representatives 
of the great organised bodies who have responsibility for the conduct 
of industry and know its problems at first hand, would be of far 
greater significance than the suggestion which has been made in 
certain quarters for a spectacular national conference under Govern- 
ment or other auspices to discuss a vague aspiration towards “ in- 
dustrial peace.” Discussion on these lines would bring both 
sides face to face with the hard realities of the present economic 
situation, and might yield useful results in showing how far and upon 
what terms co-operation is possible in a common endeavour to 


improve the efficiency of industry and to raise the workers’ standard 
of life. 


Industrial Co-operation has thus become the accepted 
policy of the Trades Union Council. Government inter- 
vention is no longer wanted: Mr. J. H. Thomas made that 
clear later in the month. What was needed, in his opinion, 
was that practical people in all industries should sit down 
and face the facts. On October 21, came the employers’ 
reply. They welcomed and endorsed the sentiments 
expressed at the Trade Union Congress at Edinburgh 
in furtherance of the promotion of peace in British 
industry, and of that result being achieved through the 
combined efforts of employers and employed themselves, 
but they were against national meetings. “It is,” they 
added, “in the individual works that that spirit of 
mutual understanding must find its ultimate expression in 
practical results.” 

They did not evidently favour “ beginning at the top ” as 
many of the Labour leaders wanted to do. It seemed, at 
the moment, a somewhat chilling reply to Labour’s gesture 
and when the Minister of Labour expressed the hope that 
the employers would respond to it, there was a dispo- 
sition to read a reproach into his speech, though there 
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was nothing to show that he was at the time acquainted 
with the reply of the National Federation of Employers. 

The reply at all events did not meet with a blank nega- 
tive. There were indeed Labour leaders of the same way 
of thinking. Take, for instance, Mr. J. H. Thomas, who 
summed up the views of his party with the appeal, “ Will 
employers—not by a great conference, which, in the end, 
will resolve into a debating society, but across the table 
with those in their own industry,—will they tell the men 
their difficulties and listen to the men’s case ? ” 

And a practical start has at all events already been made 
in certain industries. Several of the larger industrial 
undertakings are seeking to evolve machinery for keeping 
the peace between employers and employed. The London 
Midland and Scottish Railway Company, with Sir Josiah 
Stamp as the moving spirit, has organised conferences 
in all its municipal centres. At those already held in 
Liverpool, Manchester and Leeds, resolutions have been 
passed unanimously, declaring the new policy to be con- 
sonant with trade union policy. Sir Alfred Mond 
has begun to put his theories into practice in his own 
business, and is setting up a kind of Whitley Council scheme 
for Imperial Chemicals Industries Ltd. These experiments 
are still young, but they are a hopeful sign. 

What effect the new attitude of Labour will have upon the 
electors it is impossible to predict. Municipal elections 
are notoriously a misleading guide, but the tide which 
has been flowing in its favour since 1924, did not turn this 
year, though it showed signs of having passedits full strength. 
In 1924, Labour’s net gains were 20, in 1925 they were 
47, in 1926, 146, and in 1927,95. ‘The result was according 
to expectation. Labour is, however, still much weaker 
in municipal government than it is at Westminster. 
That it should tend to catch up was to be anticipated. 
On the whole, the results have disappointed both parties. 
Labour had hoped to take a much bigger stride towards 
its cherished ideal of capturing the machinery of local 
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government. Its opponents were relying on the examples 
of Labour extravagance (and worse) offered by West 
Ham and Chester-le-Street, to cause a marked set-back 
at the polls. In the event, Labour has only secured the 
majority in one more council (Birkenhead), and it has 
met with a compensating reverse at Glasgow. The safe 
Conservative majorities in Birmingham and Liverpool 
are, however, being undermined. 

The municipal elections, at all events, revealed one 
significant thing. The apathy of the Conservative voter is 
apparently a constant factor. 





IRELAND: EVENTS IN THE FREE 
STATE 


I. PoxiticaL 


HE Free State political kaleidoscope has revolved at 

such a speed and displayed so many peculiar combina- 
tions during the last-three months that in order to under- 
stand the present situation one must look backwards. 
Following the murder of Kevin O’Higgins the Govern- 
ment, in July, introduced two Bills, one, the Public Safety 
Bill, directed against any political association attempting 
to overthrow by force the Government of the Free State 
and giving the Executive Council drastic powers as regards 
trial, deportation, arrest on suspicion, and punishment ; 
the other the Electoral Amendment Bill, which provided 
that every candidate for election to either House of Parlia- 
ment should on nomination swear an affidavit that he would, 
if elected, take the oath of allegiance and his seat. ‘These 
Bills were aimed at both the extreme and moderate elements 
in the Republican ranks, and opinion was sharply divided 
as to their wisdom. Many people thought that they would 
drive the extreme movement underground and provoke its 
adherents to fresh deeds of violence. But Mr. Cosgrave 
believed quite rightly that the Republican opposition to 
entering the Dail was hollow and unsubstantial and that, 
confronted by the alternative of extinction or entrance, it 
would collapse and swallow the oath. This indeed proved 
to be the case. Before the Bills had actually passed into 
law one Republican deputy, Mr. Belton, had seceded from 
his party and taken the oath. It soon became obvious that 
others would speedily follow his example, and Mr. De 
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Valera was faced with the cruel alternative of leading his 
party into the Dail or remaining outside as a leader without 
a party. Accordingly, after much anxious cogitation and 
a great deal of wire-pulling, Fianna Fail, Mr. De Valera’s 
party, decided to take the plunge, prefacing their perform- 
ance by the publication of a most extraordinary apologia. 


In this casuistical gem, published on August 11, they 
declared : 


It has been repeatedly stated, and it is not uncommonly believed, 
that the required declaration is not an oath, that the signing of it 
implies no contractual obligation, and that it has no binding signi- 
ficance in conscience or in law ; that, in short, it is merely an empty 
political formula which deputies could conscientiously sign without 
becoming involved, or without involving their nation, in obligations 
of loyalty to the English crown. 


The only comment it is necessary to make on this brazen 
volte face may be supplied by Mr. De Valera’s own state- 
ment at Athlone on May 29 of this year that “ Those who 
took the oath not meaning to keep it were nothing more 


nor less than perjurers who had abjured their nationality.” 
Nor is it unfair to recall his repeated declaration that 
“ Trish Republicans would never take an oath of allegiance.” 
How sudden and how extreme was the recantation may 
be judged by the fact that the Nation, which is his official 
weekly organ, published, one may surmise by an unlucky 
accident, the following comment on misguided Mr. Belton 
the day after Mr. De Valera and his colleagues had actually 
sworn the oath: 


If all the Fianna Fail deputies published to-morrow a signed 
declaration that in their opinion the oath in the Free State Con- 
stitution is an unsworn undertaking, the oath would still remain an 
oath and to swear it falsely would still continue to be perjury. 


Mr. Belton must have enjoyed the recoil of this particular 
boomerang and the editor must have been sorry he had 
gone to press so soon. 

But these strange performances were but the prelude to 
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even more exciting events. Before entering the Dail 
Fianna Fail had arrived at an arrangement with the Labour 
party and Captain Redmond the basis of which apparently 
was that Mr. Johnson, the Labour leader, and Captain 
Redmond were to form a coalition Government supported 
by Mr. De Valera with the main object of unseating Mr. 
Cosgrave’s Government. Afterwards they were to concur 
in the enforcement of the law and in the operation of the 
Constitution by what was optimistically described as 
“a truce of God Government,” in whose legislation the 
contentious items of the Labour programme were to find 
no place. It may be remarked that none of these three 
parties had a single idea or principle in common save dislike 
of the existing Government. Accordingly, on August 16 
Mr. Johnson moved a vote of no confidence. In the 
ordinary course of events this ought to have been carried 
by a few votes, but Captain Redmond had entered into 
these commitments without apparently consulting his 
party. For some days their decision was in doubt, but 
finally his ablest supporter, Mr. Vincent Rice, K.C., 
refused to follow this policy and left the party, whilst at 
the eleventh hour Alderman John Jinks of Sligo, another 
of his followers, torn between conflicting emotions, 
abstained from voting. The ultimate result was a tie, 
and under the powers given by the Constitution the 
Speaker gave his casting vote for the Government.* Thus 
was Mr. De Valera hoist with his own petard and the 
43 votes of his party nullified by the abstention of 
Mr. Jinks. That this worthy gentleman provoked us all 
to wholesome merriment at a moment of much tension 
was not the least of his services to the State. Like Captain 
Boycott of famous memory, he has probably added a new 
verb to the English language, and “to Jinks ” may take 
its place in our vocabulary. Certainly we cannot be 
blamed for describing the proceedings of the fifth Dail as 
high jinks. 
* See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 68, September 1927, p. 798. 
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The debate itself was singularly tame. Mr. De Valera 
sat in a gloomy silence, and Mr. Sean O’Kelly—the only 
member of his party who spoke—was wise enough to use 
the Irish language to conceal his thoughts. The most 
effective speech was that of Professor O’Sullivan, Minister 
for Education, who asked Mr. Johnson to say if when he 
became President of the Executive Council he was going 
to have two armies in the Free State or only one, and 
whether his new allies would permit him to suppress the 
Republican one. Before the Dail adjourned to October 11 
Mr. Cosgrave undertook to summon it at once if the two 
pending Dublin bye-elections went against him. The 
Government, however, won both these elections by sub- 
stantial majorities, and Mr. Cosgrave immediately advised 
the Governor-General to dissolve the Dail. The swiftness 
of this move took all the other parties by surprise, and there 
can be little doubt that it was the best tactics from the 
Government’s point of view. ‘The country was immediately 
plunged into a whirlwind election campaign, principally 
conducted, apart from speeches, by enormous stunt 
advertisements in the daily press. The most effective of 
these were the Government’s recital of Mr. De Valera’s 
pledges not to take the oath and of the ruin and turmoil 
into which the confusion he had caused had plunged the 
country. On the other side excellent capital was made 
out of the fact that Major Bryan Cooper, now a Govern- 
ment candidate, had in his Unionist days voted in the 
Imperial Parliament to retain the old offensive coronation 
oath. Effective use was also made by Fianna Fail of the 
pensions and salaries paid by the Free State. One of the 
points on which Mr. De Valera really seems to have made 
up his mind is that no one shall be paid a salary of more 
than {1,000 a year. But in spite of all this newspaper 
noise the election\ passed off very quietly. The public as 
a whole were critical rather than enthusiastic, and no party 
was entirely free from the charge of opportunism. Mr. De 
Valera and his friends had taken the oath solely to save 
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themselves from political extinction and had not the 
honesty to say so. One of them explained that his con- 
science was clear because in swearing he had pushed the 
New Testament as far away from him as possible! The 
readiness of the Labour party to hold office on the suffer- 
ance of avowed treaty-breakers was hard to understand, 
and the readiness of Captain Redmond to do so was surely 
beyond all possibility of excuse much less of justification. 
The Government’s own action in first adjourning the Dail 
to a fixed date and then dissolving it in the middle of a 
dangerously delayed harvest season did not commend itself 
to the agricultural community, but was certainly more 
defensible. Three-fourths of their work had been good, 
and very good, but during their term of office they had 
shown a weakness for spectacular projects, a haste to deal 
with too many things at a time, a contempt for criticism, 
and a persistent suppression of the ordinary rights of 
debate that was neither safe nor healthy. Their supreme 
achievement was to force Mr. De Valera’s party to face 
realities in the Dail, and Mr. Cosgrave must be given full 
credit for bursting the Fianna Fail bubble. His Electoral 
Amendment Bill probably stands alone in the history of 
legislation as a measure which did everything it was meant 
to do before it was passed into law. The fact that on the 
demand of the Fianna Fail and Labour parties it has been 
suspended under the Constitution for a period of ninety 
days, and may be submitted to a referendum, need not 
trouble Mr. Cosgrave, for its work is done.* The Sinn Fein 
party of extreme Republicans, led by Miss Mary Mac- 
Swiney, took no part in the election and put forward no 
candidates, a decision which proves eloquently that they 
had no funds and expected few votes. Indeed it was 
obvious from the first that all the small parties were 
hampered financially, as they had only counted on one 
election, and that the struggle would be one between the 


* The necessary petition of electors not having been presented by 
Fianna Fail, the Bill has now become law. 
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two big groups. On the eve of the election Mr. J. J. 
Walsh, the Minister for Posts and Telegraphs and member 
for Cork City, emulating Mr. Jinks, disappeared from 
public view, and after some delay was discovered in Lucerne, 
from whence he addressed an illogical and rambling letter 
to Mr. Cosgrave, refusing to go forward as a Government 
candidate on the grounds that the Government had 
declined to embark on a policy of whole-hog protection, 
and that he was against the payment of the land purchase 
annuities to England and the partition of Ireland. It had 
been well known for some time that Mr. Walsh, whose 
energy is greater than his brains, had been impatient with 
his colleagues’ experimental policy on the question of 
protection, but this does not excuse the manner of his 
going nor the discourtesy shown to his constituents, whom 
he neither consulted nor advised concerning his changed 
attitude. It is amusing to recall that he hailed the 
Boundary Agreement of 1925, which he now condemns in 
unmeasured terms, as the greatest Irish triumph since 
Brian Boru. No Chinese general has ever changed his 
views more rapidly and with more complete indifference 
to the views of his camp followers. Mr. Cosgrave pluckily 
faced the issue by stepping into the breach and standing 
for Cork City, for which seat he was returned by an 
enormous majority. 

During the election campaign Mr. De Valera’s speeches 
indicated a complete change of front. He made it clear 
that his party had swallowed more than the oath. They no 
longer stood for the repudiation of the National Loan. 
They would not attempt to challenge England or break 
the Treaty without the consent of the Irish people ex- 
pressed through a referendum. In pursuit of their ideals 
they were “ prepared to face and accept existing realities.” 
Only a few months ago he declared in an interview given 
to the Manchester Guardian that he for one “would not 
cater for the appetites of Ireland’s lower self,” and was 
quite prepared to face as a result of his policy a reduction 
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of the standard of living. Now in a manifesto issued from 
Ennis on the eve of the election he states “ The stubborn 
political and economic facts are of necessity the base 
from which any successful advance must be made. To 
ignore them would be to court defeat. A nation cannot 
march on an empty stomach.” Verily a Daniel come to 
judgment. Mr. Cosgrave may pride himself on the progress 
of his pupil. This changed attitude is the outstanding 
result of the election, and it undoubtedly contributed sub- 
stantially to Fianna Fail’s success at the polls. “ Evolu- 
tion ” has replaced “ Revolution ” as Mr. De Valera’s slogan, 
and the people who were anxious to see an effective Oppo- 
sition were not slow to appreciate this fact. 

The Government experts had predicted that their 
party—Cumann na nGaedheal—would return sixty-one 
members to the new Dail and their prophecy proved to be 
exact, but they had not apparently realised that Fianna 
Fail would also gain seats at the expense of the smaller 
parties and that there would be a neck-and-neck struggle 
between the two big parties. The following table shows the 


strength of the parties in the three Dails of this year and 
the first preference votes given in the September election: 


Riven SixTH First 
Fourtu oe Dait PREFERENCE 
Parties Dai. (June (Sept- Votes 
(1923) 1927) ember (September 
1927) Election) 
Cumann na nGaedheal 
(Government) . 58 46 61 453,064 
Fianna Fail (Moderate Re- 
publican) o* nit ee 44 57 411,833 
Labour .. 2 oe | 22 14 117,744 
Independents... > 14 104,059 
Farmers .. i ie | II 74,723 
National League .. ; 2 8 19,000 
Sinn Fein (Extreme Re- 
publican) 23 5 
Independent Republican. . I 2 
Clann Eireann .. a 2 fe) 


(Labour in the sixth Dail includes one Communist, Mr. Larkin.) 
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The total first preference votes recorded for the Govern- 
ment and its allies were 631,846, and for the Opposition 
parties 548,577. ‘These results show that the electorate 
concentrated behind the two big parties. Sinn Fein and 
Clann Eireann committed suicide to save themselves from 
slaughter, and Captain Redmond’s National League is 
reduced to well-deserved impotency. He himself would 
probably be returned for Waterford whatever views he 
advocated, and his solitary supporter, Mr. Coburn of 
Dundalk, is in a like position. Prior to the election the 
Farmers’ party had virtually allied themselves with the 
Government party, and since the election have definitely 
done so. Both these parties would be stronger now had 
they done this before the June election. In the June 
Dail the Government would have been in a minority of 
about eight if the Sinn Fein group had attended. In 
the new Dail they have a precarious majority of six if they 
receive the full Independent vote. This result, which 
was not unexpected, cannot be considered satisfactory for 
the country. A decisive majority for the Government or 
Fianna Fail would have been more desirable. On the 
other hand, it is ridiculous to attribute what has hap- 
pened to proportional representation. Our political con- 
ditions are certainly more stable than they would have 
been under a less accurate system of representation. The 
Fianna Fail party have obtained a representation propor- 
tionate to their strength in the country, and have learnt 
that, whilst they cannot hope to denounce the Treaty, 
neither can they pose as a persecuted and powerless 
minority and refuse to face their responsibilities. It cannot 
be doubted that this smooth adjustment to new and 
changed conditions is of greater value to our infant State 
than the violent swings of the pendulum to which we 
would be liable under the old system, but it is natural 
that it should be distasteful to the extremists of all parties. 
It would, however, be desirable to provide some machinery 
for increasing the effective voting power of the largest 
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elected party. This could perhaps best be done by counting 
the vote of each Minister as two on a division involving a 
vote of confidence in the Government ; it would add that 
extra stability which is so necessary for firm government. 
Fortunately the Fianna Fail party are now placed in the 
position of having to serve a parliamentary apprenticeship 
and their experiences in opposition will undoubtedly be of 
benefit to themselves and the country. Mr. De Valera did 
not receive substantial support at the election because of 
his political policy, which is nebulous, or his economic 
policy, which is fatuous, but because to every disgruntled 
voter he offered the only alternative Government to Mr. 
Cosgrave’s. Sooner or later he will have to face the acid 
test of conducting the government of the country, and it is 
well that he should now get some inkling of what it means. 

Mr. Johnson and Mr. Baxter, the leaders of the Labour 
and Farmers’ parties, have both lost their seats, and the 
Dail will be the poorer by their absence. Mr. Johnson 
was indeed the only effective leader of the Opposition in 
the old Dail, and although he is in origin and thought a 
rather doctrinaire English socialist, he has rendered effec- 
tive and patriotic service to his adopted country. He is 
succeeded as leader of the Labour party by Mr. O’Connell, 
a national school teacher of ability. Mr. Gorey, who left 
the Farmers’ party and joined the Government before 
the June election, was also defeated, but he has since 
been elected in the bye-election for the vacancy in 
the Carlow-Kilkenny constituency caused by Mr. Cos- 
grave’s decision to sit for Cork. Mr. Patrick Belton, who 
committed the unspeakable crime of anticipating the 
decision of his Fianna Fail colleagues to take the oath, 
Mr. Vincent Rice, K.C., who followed his conscience in- 
stead of Captain Redmond, and poor Mr. Jinks were also 
amongst the defeated candidates. The new recruits con- 
tain no outstanding personalities, but amongst them may 
be mentioned Mr. Hugo Flinn, who joins Fianna Fail, and 
Mr. Joseph X. Murphy, the Independent party. Mr. Flinn, 
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who hails from Liverpool and now lives in Cork, was the 
fugleman if not the parent of the famous “No Income 
Tax ” stunt campaign,” and has a Broadbent-like capacity 
for talking sonorous platitudes coupled with a pronounced 
anti-English complex. Mr. Murphy is a director of the 
Bank of Ireland, and represents big business interests. 
The election results had hardly been announced when 
every jackass in the country set up a loud bray for unity 
between Mr. Cosgrave and Mr. De Valera. During the 
election Mr. Cosgrave had stated, in reply to inquiries, 
that he was prepared to co-operate with Fianna Fail on the 
following fundamental conditions, viz.: voluntary submis- 
sion to the will of the people, balancing the national budget, 
one army subject to the control of Parliament, an efficient 
police force, the collection of all arms in the possession of 
persons not authorised by the State, an independent 
judiciary, entrance by merit only to the civil service, no 
truce with crime of any sort, peace at home and abroad 
and the fulfilment of all pledges national and international. 
These terms were clear and explicit, and for that reason 
not likely to find favour with Mr. De Valera. It was soon 
made apparent that the only unity Fianna Fail was thinking 
of was a reunion under its own banner and that the unity 
cry had been raised to detach the weaker members of the 
Government party. It-is of course ridiculous to talk 
about unity until there is agreement as to what unity 
means, and Mr. Cosgrave is far too wily a politician to 
play the réle of the young lady of Riga to Mr. De Valera’s 
tiger. Nor would it be in the interest of the country as 
a whole that all real opposition should cease and a false 
unity based on a dishonest compromise take its place. We 
need the conflict of policies and opinions to develop our 
national life, a conflict of arguments, not of arms. When- 
ever our second-rate politicians are stumped for an idea 
they begin to bellow about Irish unity. It is a phrase 
which covers an empty mind. One has only to recall the 
* See Tut Rounp Taste, No. 60, September 1925, p. 755. 
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dishonest pact of 1922 and its results in order to realise 
what mischief may arise from an attempt to disguise honest 
differences of opinion. What we really want is co-operation 
and good-will between the two big parties for constructive 
purposes, and this will come if the leaders are wise. There 
is much work to be done about which there need be no 
serious differences of opinion. Mr. De Valera has already 
made his début as leader of the Opposition on a vote for the 
purchase of creameries, in which he did not challenge 
a division. A new National Loan of at least {5,000,000 
must be floated before the year is out. The Agricultural 
Credit Corporation must be started, the Shannon scheme 
must be carried to completion. Important and far-reaching 
decisions must be made as to local government, poor law 
administration, re-afforestation, and housing. In all these 
matters Fianna Fail can co-operate as well as criticise. 
Its deputies will have to think before they talk. They 
will be forced to consider for the first time the practical 
problems of government. In a few months they will be 
as much a normal party in the Dail as the Farmers or Labour. 
Apart from the Treaty their only vital difference with the 
present Government would seem to be their desire to 
accelerate and intensify the policy of protection. Mr. De 
Valera in fact has announced that his policy is to prohibit 
absolutely the import of things which could be made at 
home. He sees no virtue in the present Government’s 
policy of trying to increase exports. He seems to envisage 
the growth of factories, like mushrooms, in the night. And 
in spite of the prohibition of imports and protective tariffs 
he contemplates “a less costly standard of living.” But if 
our imports disappear what is to happen to our exports ? 
How are we to dispose of our large agricultural surplus ? 
The economic policy of Fianna Fail would soon force us to 
answer these questions and would speedily close their 
existing markets to our farmers. In fact, one could wish 
Mr. De Valera no worse luck than a chance of putting his 
policy of high protection into force, It is really based on 
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childish premises and absolutely at variance with the 
whole trend of modern European economic thought. Mr. 
Cosgrave’s economic policy has been one of tentative pro- 
tection based on intelligent inquiry. It recognises that we 
cannot bolster up incompetent producers by a high tariff 
and that our petty manufacturers are no match for the 
great foreign combines. It seeks to build up our big 
industry, agriculture, as the basis of future development. 
These different policies will now have to be submitted to 
reasoned discussion and debate. Industries cannot be 
created by a speech on a platform or even by a vote in the 
Dail. 

The new Dail met on October 11 and Mr. Cosgrave was) 
re-elected President of the Executive Council by six votes. 
On the following day he announced his new Cabinet. 
The only important change is the appointment of Mr. 
Fitzgerald-Kenny, K.C., to the position of Minister for 
Justice. He is a lawyer of moderate political views and 
high professional standing and he has had no past asso- 
ciation with either side. His appointment may be taken 
as an indication that the Government does not intend, for 
the present at all events, to invoke the assistance of the 
more drastic provisions of the Public Safety Act. Mr. 
Ernest Blythe, Minister for Finance, is to act also as 
Minister for Posts and Telegraphs, and Mr. P. McGilligan, 
Minister for Industry and Commerce, takes over in addition 
the Ministry of External Affairs, both being assisted by 
parliamentary secretaries. Mr. Heffernan, the new leader 
of the Farmers’ party, becomes parliamentary secretary 
for Posts and Telegraphs. This, the sixth Dail, is the 
first in which every seat is filled, and the murderers of 
Kevin O’Higgins may well stand aghast at their handi- 
work. They not only killed a great Irishman, but imple- 
mented his policy. The opening debates have not been 
very encouraging or interesting. Both the big parties 
remind one of boxers watching for an opening and there 
is still a lot of latent bitterness. Mr. Sean Lemass, who 
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seems to have the most developed mind in the Fianna Fail 
party, drew attention, however, to the necessity for all 
parties uniting in attacking the great problems of unemploy- 
ment and emigration, and pointed out quite legitimately 
that the Public Safety Act was not likely to foster co- 
operation. He defined his party’s attitude towards the 
Treaty in the following words, which are worth recording 
because of their careful moderation : 


What does it matter whether we intend to maintain the Treaty 
or not? We stand for the reorganisation of the Irish people, for 
strengthening their will to resume the advance towards complete 
independence and a united Ireland. If we can get from the people 
the necessary power, and if it can be done with safety to the nation, 
we do intend to alter the Treaty and the Constitution wherever they 
are in conflict with national interests. 


All of which is along way from the position of 1922. The 
real trouble with Mr. De Valera’s party is that they lack 
a sense of humour, and are apt to envisage themselves as the 
only pure-souled patriots in the Dail if not in the Free 
State. But, like the spoilt child at his first boarding school, 
they are likely soon to learn to take themselves less seriously. 
The Government will also benefit by the advent of a real 
Opposition. Up to this they have had it all their own way 
and the result was not good for their methods or their 
manners. ‘They must now learn to suffer fools gladly 
and to be polite to their opponents. With reasonable 
luck and some diplomacy they should certainly hold office 
for some time. ‘The country has no desire for another 
election. This Dail, unless it comes to an untimely end, 
will see real and normal development in which all parties 
will share. Our political life has at last become dynamic, 
but it is still abnormal. 

In the midst of all this political hurly-burly the death 
of John Dillon passed almost unnoticed. Yet Ireland has 
never had a more steadfast and loyal servant. From early 
youth he devoted himself to the national struggle, sparing 
neither health nor means, and sacrificing what would 
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undoubtedly have been a brilliant personal career. His 
single-mindedness often led him to mistrust others, and 
he was unjust to Sir Horace Plunkett, whose constructive 
efforts to improve Irish agriculture were, he believed, 
designed to side-track the Home Rule question. In the 
end, after coming within sight of the promised land, he 
experienced the bitterness of seeing his party overthrown, 
his counsels despised, and others reaping what he had sown. 
But coming generations will realise that without the spade 
work and the sacrifice of men like Redmond and Dillon 
Irish freedom would never have been achieved. 


II. Economic anp GENERAL 


HE Government can certainly claim that its double- 

barrelled economic policy of stimulating agricultural 
exports and protecting selected industries is at last bearing 
substantial fruit. The latest official return shows a 
satisfactory decline in the amount of the Free State’s 
adverse trade balance. For the twelve months ended 
August 1927, in comparison with the twelve months ended 
August 1926, a decrease is recorded of £1,697,000, and a 
comparison between the first eight months of the same 
years gives a decrease of {1,105,570. The figures in detail 
for the twelve months are as follows : 


Adverse 

Imports Exports Balance 
August 1926 ae .. £61,472,000 {42,913,000 {£18,559,000 
August 1927 Z, -» £59,731,000 {42,869,000 £16,862,000 


Decrease £1,697,000 


It will be seen that this decrease is principally accounted 
for by a reduction in the value of imports, but for the 
eight months’ period the decrease is primarily due to an 
increase in the value of exports. All this indicates a much 
healthier state of affairs than was shown by the 1926 returns 
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alluded _to in the last number.* ‘The revenue returns for 


the port of Cork for 1926-27, just published, also show a 
rise of fifteen per cent. as compared with the previous year. 
Some new factories have been recently established for the 
manufacture of ready-made clothing, confectionery, and 
boots, and the dead meat factories at Drogheda and Water- 
ford are in active operation. These developments are 
principally due to the new tariffs, although it may be 
doubted if they justify them. In the boot industry par- 
ticularly much progress has been shown. In 1924, when 
the duty of fifteen per cent. ad valorem was first imposed, 
there were three hundred workers employed on short time; 
now about one thousand workers are engaged on full time. 
Practically all our imports come from Great Britain, which 
sends one-third of her total shoe exports to the Irish Free 
State. The industries at present protected by tariffs 
are: boot-making, glass bottles, soap and candles, con- 
fectionery, men’s and boys’ factory-made clothing, shirt- 
making, hosiery, hats and caps, umbrellas, tie-making, 
blanket-making, furniture, metallic bedsteads, brush-making, 
oatmeal, corset-making, handicraft tailors, dressmakers, 
milliners, and women’s light clothing. To this comprehen- 
sive list have now been added margarine and rosary beads 
on the advice of the Tariff Commission. The tariff on 
margarine is threepence per pound and is intended to be 
prohibitive. At present margarine is imported to the 
amount of nearly £170,000 per annum, and Mr. Blythe 
hopes that the Irish factories will entirely capture this trade. 
This tax is to be permanent, but the tax of thirty-three 
and a third per cent. on imported rosary beads, which is in 
effect a tax on our prayers, is for five years only. The 
margarine manufacturers have undertaken that their prices 
will not exceed those charged in England, and the Waterford 
factory which closed last February is to reopen at once. 
There is, however, nothing to prevent the big foreign 


* See Tut Rounp Taste, No. 68, September 1927, p. 794. 
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combine which controls the Waterford factory from carrying 
on a price-cutting war. Fianna Fail already talks not only 
of prohibiting foreign imports but also foreign factories 
and foreign capital. The truth is that we cannot expect 
substantial industrial development until our manufacturers 
show more enterprise and efficiency and cease to rely on 
the Government for assistance. In competition with the 
mass production of England and America nothing but a 
completely prohibitive tariff will avail them, and such a 
tariff would ruin the country. One deputy put the matter 
in a nutshell when he said that the trouble with us is that 
when we come to consider tariffs we seem to regard this 
island of ours as a continent and not as an island. 

The Commission on the relief of the sick and destitute 
poor, which was set up in 1925, has just issued an exhaustive 
report which contains far-reaching recommendations that 
aim at substituting decency, efficiency, and economy for 
the present conditions of wasteful overlapping and dis- 
comfort. In the years between 1920 and 1923 during the 
closing stages of the Anglo-Irish struggle important 
changes were initiated by the Sinn Fein executive partly 
with the object of upsetting the old régime and partly with 
the aim of improving the existing Poor Laws. Boards of 
guardians were abolished and county boards of health 
or public assistance were set up with county homes for the 
institutional relief of the aged, infirm and chronic invalids. 
Relief, in short, was centralised under county instead of 
rural district authorities. The first task of the Commission 
was to investigate the results of this change. They find 
that in some counties, particularly the larger, where the 
distance from the homes and hospitals is considerable, the 
new schemes have operated prejudicially to the interests of 
the poor, whilst the saving in cost has been negligible. They 
state emphatically that the county homes are not fit and 
proper places for the reception of the various classes found 
in them, and that separate provision should be made for 
mothers, children, and mental defectives. They also 
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recommend a scheme of mothers’ pensions payable by the 
State. But the most remarkable and valuable of their 
recommendations is that the county boards of health 
should be abolished and that poor law relief should be 
transferred to the control of the county councils working 
through a paid official in every county. Some such change 
is absolutely necessary and has long been foreseen by com- 
petent critics of our local government system. The 
principle of expert administration, which has yielded such 
remarkable results under the hastily improvised and tem- 
porary system of city commissioners set up in Dublin and 
Cork, was bound to be extended. The problem now is to 
combine this system with some effective method of 
democratic control. This the Commission seems to have 
discovered, so far as the poor law is concerned. The expert 
direction of relief would certainly effect large economies in 
services which have hitherto been at the mercy of spend- 
thrift parochial politicians. And this policy would be in 
keeping with the other actions of the present Government, 
which has divested itself of the power of patronage, so far 
as possible, by creating the Civil Service Commission and 
followed this up by a Local Appointments Commission 
to ensure that merit shall be the determining factor in 
securing office under local government bodies. All local 
appointments of any importance are now made by this 
Commission after public advertisement, examination, or 
interview, and the old methods of local wire-pulling and 
bribery have been ended. Naturally this has caused much 
heart-burning amongst county councillors and others who 
have lost not only their old patronage but also the excite- 
ment of a keenly contested election for such positions as 
dispensary doctor and county coroner. They are already 
clamouring loudly for a return to the old methods. But 
if the present system of appointment can survive this 
agitation for a few years the results will be so obvious and 
satisfactory that no one will venture to try to change 
them. They will certainly give us a local civil service of 
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highly qualified men and in particular raise the whole 
standard of public health administration. 

Two important new statutory bodies have come into 
existence recently. One is the Currency Commission, 
set up under the Currency Act, which is to manage and 
control the issue and redemption of currency notes and 
bank notes and to exercise certain other functions in 
relation to the new currency.* This Commission consists 
of a chairman and six commissioners, three of whom are 
elected by the banks and three nominated by the Minister 
for Finance. The chairman is elected by the Commission, 
and the first chairman is Mr. Joseph Brennan, formerly 
Secretary to the Ministry of Finance and one of our ablest 
civil servants. The other is the Electricity Board, which 
will control the Shannon scheme and the development 
of electrical power in the Free State. This Board is 
nominated by the Minister for Industry and Commerce. 
The chairman is Mr. J. J. Murphy, the former Town 
Clerk of Dublin, a local government official of long 
experience and great business ability, and the other 
members are Dr. 'T. MacLoughlin, the clever young Irish 
electrical engineer who initiated the Shannon scheme, 
Mr. J. C. Foley, a leading Cork merchant, Mr. Egan, 
a leading business man in Tullamore, and Dr. Kennedy, an 
expert on agricultural co-operation. ‘These selections are 
all excellent. With the setting up of these two bodies 
Mr. Cosgrave’s administration has fully implemented the 
national developments and legislative projects initiated in 
its first term of office and can hand over a completed 
edifice to its successors, should occasion arise. 


The Irish Free State. 
November 1927. 


* See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 67, June 1927, p. 589 et seq., and 
Tue Rounp Taste, No. 66, March 1927, p. 347 et seq. 
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I. THe Wueat Poots or WEsTERN CANADA 


INCE the war ended there has been no more remark- 

able phenomenon in the economic life of Canada than 
the evolution of the co-operative wheat pool movement 
in the three prairie provinces. The pool idea has now 
been extended to other farm products, but the experiment 
was first launched in connection with wheat, the pre- 
dominant crop of the Canadian prairies, and the wheat 
pools still present by far the most spectacular and in- 
teresting phase of the new movement. 

From the earliest days of pioneer agriculture the western 
grain growers regarded themselves as the victims of 
oppressive exactions on the part of the grain merchants 
and elevator companies who conducted their operations 
through the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. At intervals 
by exercising pressure upon the politicians of both parties 
they secured remedial legislation which alleviated some 
of their worst grievances, and in the early years of the 
century quasi-co-operative organisations for the marketing 
of grain were established and extensively patronised by 
the prairie farmers. But in time complaints developed 
that the directors of these organisations, which a process 
of consolidation had reduced to two, were neglecting the 
interests of the farmers and showing a disposition to con- 
form to what were regarded as some of the more objection- 
able tactics of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, and plans 
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for a genuinely co-operative marketing system were being 
discussed when the war broke out in 1914. 

The war, improving as it did by higher prices the 
economic position of the western farmers, also brought 
into operation a system of government control and price 
fixing for Canadian grain, and towards its close the food 
necessities of the Allies gave the western farmers their 
first practical experience of a centralised marketing system 
when the Canada Wheat Board, endowed with mono- 
polistic powers, was established and marketed the whole 
crop. For the very satisfactory prices secured under the 
new dispensation the farmers probably gave too little 
credit to the special conditions produced by the economic 
dislocation of the war, and too much to the system itself, 
but there developed a strong sentiment in favour of its 
continuance as a permanent institution, and when in 
1920 the influence of the grain trade at Ottawa compassed 
its demise, the western farmers expressed deep resent- 
ment and maintained steady pressure upon the Federal 
Government for the resurrection of the Wheat Board 
or the adoption of some alternative scheme of centralised 
marketing. At that time the King Ministry was not in a 
position to resist the demands of the. western agrarians, 
whose representatives held the balance of power at Ottawa, 
but two marketing schemes which it produced and secured 
legislative sanction for in successive years were rejected 
as inadequate by the farmers’ leaders and never put into 
operation. Mr. Meighen, then leader of the Opposition, 
had always advocated a voluntary co-operative wheat 
pool as the true solution of the farmers’ marketing problem, 
and at length, in 1923, some of the more enlightened 
agrarian leaders, who had shared his views, determined to 
embark upon the experiment of a co-operative pool. 
Accordingly in the summer of 1923 a campaign for the 
organisation of a wheat pool was commenced in the three 
prairie provinces. In Manitoba and Saskatchewan the 
pool propagandists found progress difficult in face. of the 
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hostility of the grain trade, which had enlisted the support 
of powerful politicians and most of the local press ; but 
in Alberta, thanks mainly to the influence and skilful 
leadership of Mr. H. W. Wood, who seems to rank as 
perennial president of the United Farmers of Alberta, 
the response was enthusiastic, and on October 29, 1923, 
the Alberta pool, which had secured the signature of 
contracts covering 2,602,797 acres or 46 per cent. of the 
total wheat acreage of the province, accepted delivery 
of its first car load of wheat. Since that date the movement 
has proceeded from strength to strength, and is now beyond 
the experimental stage and an established factor in the 
national economy of the Dominion. 

The success of the first year’s operations of the Alberta 
pool, to which very propitious market conditions contributed, 
impressed the hesitating farmers of the other two prairie 
provinces, and a more intensive campaign of propaganda 
and canvassing resulted in the organisation of wheat pools 
in Saskatchewan and Manitoba in time to handle the crop 
of 1924. Thereafter the three pools joined forces to 
establish a central selling agency which operates under a 
Federal charter with the title of Canadian Co-operative 
Wheat Producers Limited. In the second clause of this 
corporation’s charter are to be discerned the fundamental 
ideas of the wheat pool movement, described in the follow- 
ing terms : 

To be an agricultural organisation instituted for the purpose of 
mutual help, to serve as the central marketing organisation for the 
corporations and persons mentioned in Section A hereof, but for 
no others ; to improve methods and reduce costs of marketing grain, 
to reduce speculation, manipulation and waste and all unnecessary 
transactions in such marketing; to increase consumption, build 
up new markets, and develop new uses for grain; to market same 
directly and with regularity so as to furnish it economically to the 


growers thereof and to preserve for the growers and the public their 
proper profits. 


Manitoba now contributes less than a tenth of the aggre- 


gate wheat production of the prairies. The Saskatchewan 
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pool is the most important of the three, and its president, 
Mr. A. J. McPhail, who has also served continuously 
as chairman of the central selling agency, has by his wise 
statesmanship rendered invaluable service to the move- 
ment. Alberta’s wheat production, however, is increasing, 
and may at no distant date overtake the yield of 
Saskatchewan. 

The organisation structure of the pools is comparatively 
simple. Membership in them is open to all who are directly 
engaged in the production of wheat. Every member on 
joining the pool pays a fee of $2.00, which is allocated to 
organisation expenses, and also pays an additioral $1.00 
for a nominal share in the corporation to ensure compliance 
with provincial company laws. He likewise signs a five- 
year contract, binding himself to deliver all the wheat 
which he produces, directly or indirectly, to his pool. 
For a time there existed some doubt whether these pool 
contracts could be legally enforced, but authoritative 
judicial decisions have now pronounced their complete 
validity, and the signer of a pool contract, who delivers 
his grain to private traders, can be sued and mulcted 
in a penalty of 35 cents per bushel. ‘The contracts, indeed, 
form the basis of the organisation, and for administrative 
purposes there exists a thoroughly democratic system 
which enables the rank and file of the members to exercise 
close supervision and effective control over the policies 
of the pool. 

The province of Saskatchewan, for example, is divided 
into sixteen districts, each of which in turn is subdivided 
into ten sub-districts which elect a delegate. ‘The election 
of delegates is held annually by mailed ballot, and any 
six signers of contracts may nominate as a candidate a 
resident of the sub-district which he aspires to represent ; 
then the delegates elected by the local units elect sixteen 
directors who manage the business of the pool. Provincial 
particularism has dictated the creation of three separate 
pools which are completely autonomous, but, while there 
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are certain divergencies about detail, concessions to local 
prejudices, all three pools have the same form of organisa- 
tion, the same terms and contract, and the same methods 
of business. Each provincial pool has complete control 
of its members’ wheat from the time of delivery at the 
country point of shipment until it enters the terminal 
elevators at Thunder Bay, Vancouver, or Prince Rupert, 
as the case may be. At these points the grain comes under 
the control of the central selling agency, managed by a board 
of nine directors, of whom each provincial board nominates 
three. The central selling agency only functions for the 
marketing and distribution of the wheat, but naturally 
by far the greatest responsibility resides with its officials. 

Statistics tell most effectively the story of the growth 
of the pool movement. In the crop year 1923-24 there 
were 25,600 pool members, all in Alberta, and in succeeding 
years the membership mounted first to 97,000, then to 
128,000, and now is in the vicinity of 140,000. The figures 
of the marketing operations of the three wheat pools are 
as follows : 


Percentage of 
Crop Year Bushels total Wheat 
Shipments 
1923-24 (Alberta pool only) .. 34,218,980 - 
1924-25 .. di ae . 81,668,886 38 
1925-26 .. - ary .. 187,361,240 53 
1926-27 .. é 3 .. 179,813,804 53°7 


The acreage under contract, which was only 2,416,413 
acres in 1923-24, in the crop year 1926-27 had risen 
to 15,676,836 acres, and the enormous scale of the financial 
transactions of the pools can be visualised by the following 
sums which they have paid out up till the end of the last 
crop year on August 31: 


$ $ 
1923-24 -+ 32,940,000 1925-26 .. .» 273,510,000 
1924-25 «+ 122,294,000 1926-27 .. ++ 245,274,000 
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The plan of payment is that the pool member receives 
on the delivery of his wheat to the elevator a substantial 
sum in cash and participation certificates which entitle 
him to further payments at intervals, when the treasury 
of the pools is in a position to make further disbursements. 
For example, last year the pool payments, which are calcu- 
lated on the basis of the price of No. 1 northern wheat 
at Fort William, were as follows: Initial payment on 
delivery $1.00, in March 15 cents, in August 15 cents, 
and in October 12 cents, making a total of $1.42. The 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan pools have also established 
coarse grain pools with respective memberships of 12,000 
and 36,000 for the marketing of oats, barley, flax and rye, 
and last year the central selling agency handled on their 
behalf over 26,000,000 bushels of coarse grains, for which 
payment was made on exactly the same principle as was 
followed in connection with the wheat pools. 

When the pools commenced operations they were in 
possession of no equipment for handling grain and were 
compelled to make arrangements with the private elevator 
companies, but the directors realised that, until they 
had secured equipment of their own, they could not reap 
the full benefits of their experiment, and their policy 
has been to acquire gradually a system of terminal and 
country elevators. All three pools have been steadily 
building or acquiring country elevators, and in 1926 the 
Saskatchewan pool purchased the whole system of the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company, one of the 
old agrarian trading organisations, at a price, fixed by arbi- 
tration, of $11,059,310. By this transaction they acquired, 
at a single stroke, 450 country elevators, 3 terminal elevators 
and a transfer elevator at Buffalo, New York. The result 
is that for this year’s crop the pools will operate 56 country 
elevators in Manitoba, 713 in Saskatchewan, and 154 
in Alberta, and control terminal elevator space equivalent 
to 17,450,000 bushels at the head of the Great Lakes, 
as well as 2,900,000 bushels space on the Pacific coast. 
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The reserve fund, which was established for the acquisition 
of a plant, has grown very rapidly, and the ambition of the 
pool directors is to continue, as their resources permit, 
acquiring additional elevators, until they have rounded 
off their system with an establishment at practically every 
shipping point in the three prairie provinces. 

The central selling agency has membership in the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange, but sells the bulk of the pool wheat— 
approximately 75 per cent.—directly to importers. It 
has for some time maintained a European office in Paris, 
but is now establishing an agency in London, and maintains 
representatives in England (7), Scotland (1), Ireland (2), 
Germany (4), Denmark, Italy (2 each), Holland, Belgium, 
Norway, Sweden, Portugal, Greece, Mexico, Brazil, China 
(1 each). 

Such is the story of the organisation under which the 
western wheat pools operate, and it remains to offer some 
observations upon their results. 

Their main avowed purpose is to effect economies in 
marketing and secure better prices for the producer. 
Instead of thousands of individual farmers selling their 
wheat in competition with one another and trusting to 
their own, often doubtful, skill in marketing, they now 
entrust the disposal of their grain to a common agency. 
This agency, employing the most competent experts avail- 
able, is able to follow the fluctuating trends of the grain 
markets of the world, and by studying the needs of import- 
ing countries can regulate the outflow of grain in a manner 
which prevents any glut of the export market and depres- 
sion of prices. Formerly, every autumn a tremendous 
flood of western grain came flowing down through Winnipeg 
to the lake ports. Many of the farmers were being pressed 
by their creditors and had no alternative but to sell their 
crop at once. The result was often a severe temporary fall 
in prices, and the grain and elevator interests, which were 
able to buy the grain and hold it, reaped the profits when 
prices mounted at a later date. Now the pool officials 
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contend that by an orderly plan of marketing which equates, 
as far as is possible, supply and demand, they can prevent 
violent fluctuations in price and assure to their members 
the season’s average price for their grain. The propa- 
gandists of the grain trade, who keep up a constant barrage 
of criticism against the pools and all their works, can produce 
abundant statistics to demonstrate that the pools have not 
been able on the average to secure any better returns for 
their members than do the private grain companies for 
their patrons, but the spokesmen of the pools challenge the 
validity of their figures and a statistical controversy, whose 
merits only a board of impartial expert accountants could 
decide, rages continuously. 

It is possible indeed that one or two very efficiently 
managed grain companies are able to perform the operation 
of marketing grain at a lower cost per bushel than do the 
pools, but their number is very limited, and obviously the 
huge volume of grain which the pools control must enable 
them to keep their overhead charges for marketing relatively 
low, their selling cost being only one-fifth of a cent per 
bushel. At any rate there is good evidence that the private 
grain trade has seen a heavy inroad made upon its business 
by the pools, and to-day there are rumours abroad of plans 
for a gigantic merger of the western grain firms and elevator 
companies with a view to effecting administrative econo- 
mies, which will strengthen the position of the private 
grain trade. ‘The success of this effort is not assured, but, 
if it comes to fruition, the marketing of western grain might 
soon be confined to two channels and a very severe com- 
petitive test might be provided for the pools. 

Meanwhile, however, proof exists that the preponderating 
majority of the pool members are well satisfied with the 
system, and the best evidence is available in the success of 
the canvass for renewal contracts which has been started. 
Most of these contracts do not expire until the end of the 
crop year 1927-28, but the officials of the Saskatchewan 
pool claim that already they have secured the minimum 
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quota which is necessary for the continuance of the local 
pool’s operations. Good progress has also been made in 
the other provinces, and, while some members have 
developed grievances and have refused to sign again, a 
steady stream of new recruits is coming in. The grain 
trade still predict either the ultimate downfall of the pools 
or a steady diminution of their operations, but few im- 
partial observers are willing to accept this prophecy as 
destined to be fulfilled. Among the business com- 
munity in western Canada—bankers, wholesale merchants, 
managers of mortgage companies and country store keepers 
—there has developed a remarkable change of sentiment in 
regard to the pools. At their inception they were regarded 
as a dangerous radical experiment which could not possibly 
succeed, but now many business men are enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the pools, chiefly for the reason that they find 
that the farmer who receives his crop money, not in a lump 
sum, but in instalments spends it more wisely and liqui- 
dates his debts more regularly. 

It may be that pool enthusiasts exaggerate the economic 
benefits which the system has conferred upon the farmer, 
but one thing is certain, that the psychological influence of 
the pools upon the agrarian community in western Canada 
has been excellent. Formerly the problem of marketing 
their grain baffled and exasperated thousands of western 
farmers. They would sell it and the market would rise, or 
they would hold it and the market would go down, and as 
a result they would remain all winter in a state of querulous 
peevishness. To-day it is immaterial to a member of the 
pool whether he sells his grain in October or March ; he 
receives exactly the same price for it, and as a result there 
has come to thousands of farm houses a tranquillity which 
they had not previously known. The western farmers have 
no longer any excuse for abusing the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, and as a consequence many of them have ceased 
to abuse other institutions like the tariff and the railways. 
Consequently the political discontent, which a few years 
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ago was so rampant in the prairie provinces, has now under- 
gone a marked abatement and the leaders of the Progressive 
party find it difficult to arouse the same enthusiasm for 
their radical programme, as the farmers are now more 
interested in economic than political problems. 

Whatever the ultimate fate of the wheat pools may be, 
they certainly furnish remarkable evidence of the existence 
among the farmers of western Canada of a healthy spirit of 
self-helping initiative which deserves every commendation 
and encouragement. By comparison the wheat pools which 
function in nine States of the adjacent Republic are feeble 
organisations, and the success of the Canadian pools can 
well be interpreted as proof that a better social spirit and a 
livelier common intelligence can be found north of the 


45th parallel than below it. 


II. Tue Bitincuat ScHoo.t Question 


F the various problems raised by Canada’s bilingu- 

alism, the most difficult of solution has been the 
educational. Education, under the Canadian Constitution, 
comes within the jurisdiction of the provinces, so that it is 
in the provincial field that the question presents itself. It 
is true that there is in the Dominion a general power to 
veto provincial laws, but it is most unlikely ever to be 
exercised in this field; so that the power and responsi- 
bility for this issue rest primarily with the people of each 
province. Contiguity and history combine to make 
Ontario and Quebec the inevitable protagonists in the 
controversy ; and one hopes that with growing enlighten- 
ment and understanding they may also be the agents of its 
settlement on a national basis. 

Out of a total population of about 3,000,000, there are 
in Ontario some 250,000 French-Canadians. In 1911 the 
number was 202,000, so that their growth has been fairly 
rapid. They are found chiefly in the Ottawa valley, along 
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the Detroit river and in Northern Ontario, where they are 
rapidly becoming the majority. 

In the early days of the province, when there was little 
central organisation or control of education, bilingualism 
created no difficulty. The French-speaking communities 
in the province were compact and isolated, and when a 
school was established the teaching was automatically done 
in French, without question by the central authority. This 
practice was first officially recognised by a regulation 
passed in 1851, which was confirmed in 1858 and again in 
1871. “As French is the recognised language of the 
country as well as English,” wrote Ryerson, the Super- 
intendent of Education, “it is quite proper and lawful for 
the school trustees to allow both languages to be taught in 
their schools to children whose parents may desire them to 
learn both.” 

The results of this easy-going bilingualism, which pre- 
vailed also in the case of the German language, were strik- 
ingly different, it is interesting to note, in the French 
communities from what they were in the German. In the 
latter the German language gradually gave way to the 
English ; in the French communities, French continued to 
be the predominant language, almost to the exclusion of 
English. The reasons for the difference were not far to 
seek. ‘The Germans were less isolated from their English- 
speaking neighbours than were the French; they were 
more progressive and therefore more alive to the advantage 
of knowing English ; and there was, in their case, nothing 
comparable to the nearness of Quebec as a great centre and 
prop of the French language or to the memory of the part 
played by the French in the founding of the country, 
which naturally made the retention of French more desired, 
just as isolation made it more feasible, than the retention 
of German. To isolation there was also, in many cases, 
added poverty as a cause of backwardness; the French 
settlements were in the less fertile and less developed 
sections of the province. In the result, it was found by 
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1882 that in many communities along the Detroit and the 
Ottawa, French was the language both of the people and of 
the schools, while English was practically unknown. 

It was about this time that the language question first 
attracted public attention and came into politics. A steady 
migration was taking place from Quebec into the eastern 
counties of Ontario and English-speaking farmers were 
moving west, not without the development of friction and 
bitterness. The cry was raised that the eastern section of 
the province was gradually ceasing to be an English- 
speaking community. 

To meet this situation the Government first required all 
teachers in French-English schools to possess a knowledge 
of English and made the teaching of English compulsory in 
addition to any French that might be taught. Then in 
1889, in conformity with the recommendations of a special 
commission of inquiry, legislation was passed providing 


(1) that in “ French-English ” schools, “ English should be the 
language of instruction, except in so far as this is impracticable by 
reason of the pupil not understanding English” ; (2) that for the 
first four years colloquial exercises should be held, and the pupil 
taught to read, in French and English; and (3) that the study of 
French should not encroach upon the time necessary to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of English. 


Following the enactment of these provisions, which were 
reported in 1893 to be working satisfactorily, the question _ 
passed out of sight until 1910. In that year the Irish 
Catholic Bishop of London publicly made the charge that 
the bilingual schools in the French-speaking community 
along the Detroit river were deplorably inferior and that 
the children left them “in a condition of crass ignorance 
of both French and English.” ‘This led to the appoint- 
ment of a commission of inquiry, which reported in 
February 1912 that in six of the counties in question a 
moderately comprehensive and free working knowledge of 
English in speaking, reading and in written composition 
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was being attained in about two-thirds of the schools. 
In three other districts, of which one was the city of 
Ottawa, it was found that “the percentage of passable 
schools ranged from 10 to 30.” On the whole, that is, 
the finding was that the English-French schools were 
lacking in efficiency chiefly by reason of the bilingual con- 
ditions, and that “a large proportion of the children left 
school inadequately equipped to meet the demands of life.” 

It was following this report that, in June 1912, the 
so-called Regulation 17 was passed, round which has 
centred most of the controversy and bitterness of the last 
fifteen years. It was stated to apply only to certain 
schools designated each year as French-English schools. 
In these schools French was permitted as the language of 
instruction, but only in the first form, that is, during the 
first two years of school ; for the coming year only it might 
be used in higher forms in cases where the children did not 
understand English. A special course of study in English 
to be begun immediately on entering school was prescribed 
for all French-speaking pupils unable to speak and under- 
stand English ; and as soon as sufficient facility in the use 
of English had been acquired, that was to be the language 
of instruction. In schools “where French had hitherto 
been a subject of study ” the schocl board might provide 
for instruction in French reading, grammar and composition 
in Forms I-IV for those children whose parents desired it, 
provided that such instruction in French did not exceed 
one hour per day nor interfere with the adequacy of the 
instruction in English. Finally, the system of inspection 
was reorganised with two inspectors, one French and one 
English, in each of three divisions, the English-speaking 
official to be practically in control of his French-speaking 
colleague. 

The new regulation was bitterly attacked. The English- 
speaking extremists, seeing in the inefficiency in the teaching 
of English in the bilingual schools an attempt to oust 
English, condemned the regulation as too mild and 
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demanded the complete abolition of French from the 
schools. The French-speaking extremists, scenting an 
attempt on the part of Ontario to oust French, denounced 
it as insulting and tyrannical. Both extremes were equally 
false. The inadequacy of the teaching of English was not 
so much a deep-laid design as the result of the natural 
clinging of the French to their own language and the 
difficulty of getting properly trained bilingual teachers. 
On the other hand, the Ontario authorities and the English- 
speaking majority must be acquitted of any desire to 
prevent a child from learning French, provided that he 
mastered English as well. 

After a year’s trial of the new regulation the Government 
endeavoured to allay suspicion and silence criticism by 
modifying the regulation. The inspectors, French and 
English, were put on an equal footing under a chief inspec- 
tor, who was given power, if he thought fit, to permit the 
use of French beyond the first two or three years. The 
hitter opposition of the French-speaking minority, however, 
stillcontinued. In school after school the'children walked out 
as the inspector walked in. In 1915 about one hundred and 
fifty schools outside Ottawa had refused to accept the regu- 
lation and had forfeited the provincial grant. The situation 
became particularly acute in Ottawa, where the majority 
of the separate school board defied the Department of 
Education. Organised strikes by the children, the cutting 
off of the provincial grant, injunctions to prevent the local 
school board from obtaining funds, teachers unpaid, 
schools closed, the appointment by the Ontario Legislature 
of a commission to administer the Ottawa separate 
(Catholic) schools—these were some of the features of a 
long and tangled struggle. The courts were resorted to 
and in November 1916 the Privy Council held that Regula- 
tion 17, or rather the confirming statute, was intra vires 
of the province since it was religious and not language 
rights which were guaranteed to the minority by Clause 93 
of the British North America Act, but that the Act setting 
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up a provincial commission in place of the school board did 
violate the rights so guaranteed and was therefore ultra 
vires. ‘The decision seemed to open the way for settlement, 
the more so since a papal encyclical which appeared at the 
same time strongly counselled peace and submission to 
State authority. In 1917, however, there were said to be 
still 160 schools out of some 350 or 400 English-French 
schools in the province which were not observing the 
regulation. The Government, supported by all but five 
French-speaking members, reaffirmed the position taken 
and armed itself with fresh powers to deal with any 
emergency. The situation could hardly have been more 
unhappy; mutual suspicion made calm and detached 
judgment impossible ; on all sides there was heat without 
light. 

Such has been the atmosphere surrounding the question 
since the later years of the war. No doubt the breach was 
widened, too, by the trouble over the head of conscription. 
Looking back it is almost inconceivable that, but for the 
war-bred bitterness, the bilingual question would not have 
been amicably settled. 

As it was, not till October 1925 did the Ontario Govern- 
ment appoint another commission to report on the efficiency 
of the English-French schools, and the best means of 
improving the instruction and securing a more constant 
supply of qualified teachers. After a most careful investiga- 
tion the commission, which included a French-speaking 
member, reported, among other things, strongly against the 
system of segregating the “English-French Schools ” 
and applying a uniform rule to all varieties of such schools. 
For, the report points out, there are at least three different 
kinds: (1) those attended by French-speaking children 
who have a fair knowledge of English when they enter 
school ; (2) those attended by French children who, while 
they have little English, can readily learn it from their 
English-speaking fellows ; (3) those in which the French 
children have no English nor any opportunity of learning it 
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except through class instruction. To confine the use of 
French to the first form is unfair to the French children of 
the third type of school, while to allow the exclusive use of 
French in the first form and prohibit it at a later stage has, 
in the case of the first and second types of school, a tendency 
to postpone unnecessarily and unwisely the use of English 
and to prevent the use of French in the higher grades when 
it “could be employed to advantage for the purpose of 
explanation, of improving the pupils’ vocabularies, or of 
giving them facility of expression in French,” and that 
without endangering proficiency in English. This recom- 
mendation means, of course, the cancelling of Regulation 
17. For that piece of machinery it is proposed to sub- 
stitute control by a director of English instruction and a 
director of French instruction under the supervision of the 
Chief Inspector, who are to maintain a constant personal 
contact with the schools so as to be able to advise pupils, 
teachers and boards in carrying on their work. Such are the 
basic proposals of the Report, which also makes detailed 
suggestions for ensuring a more adequate supply of trained 
teachers. Simultaneously with its publication the Govern- 
ment announced that its recommendations had been 
accepted and would immediately be acted upon. 

It remains to add that the Government’s action has 
been welcomed on all sides with enthusiasm. Leading 
French-Canadians such as Mr. Taschereau and Mr. 
Belcourt have characterised it as “an act of justice which 
will meet with the approval of the whole nation.” If a 
discordant note is going to be sounded by a certain “ die- 
hard ” element in Ontario, it has not yet been heard. There 
are no doubt still some who believe in a deliberate French- 
Canadian design to drive English from the English-French 
schools, but their number is decreasing. Decreasing in 
number too are those French-Canadians resident in Ontario 
who have any deliberate intention of slighting English. 
The vast majority are anxious to give their children a good 
English training. As one of their spokesmen has said : 
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“For us, to learn French is a duty, to learn English, a 
necessity.” If this, as there is reason to believe, represents 
the real mind of that French-speaking third of the entire 
population of the country, it cannot be denied that they 
have had a grievance. Its removal should make for a better 
understanding not only between Ontario and Quebec, 
but between French and English throughout the country. 


Canada, 
October 1927. 





AUSTRALIA 


I. Pourticat CHRONICLE 


The Constitutional Commission 


HE Federal Parliament will meet at the end of 
September for its first working session at Canberra. 
Since the inaugural ceremony performed by the Duke of 
York a number of Federal departments have been trans- 
ferred from Melbourne, so that by the time the session 
opens Canberra will have become in fact the seat of govern- 


ment. The city with its population mainly consisting of 
civil servants is still, as it has been throughout the later 
stages of its development, under the control of Commis- 
sioners, of whom the Chairman, Sir John Butters, is a 
distinguished engineer. During the recess the Federal 
Government has held two conferences in conjunction with 
representatives of the State Governments on the financial 
relations of the States and the Commonwealth, and on 
family endowment, and has appointed the promised 
commission to inquire into the working of the Federal 
Constitution and to suggest amendments. The Com- 
mission consists of seven members who, it is said, although 
they do not represent different interests, have been chosen 
because of their representative positions in the community. 
The Chairman is the professor of law in the University 
of Sydney, and a member of the Legislative Council of 
New South Wales. Although no member of the Federal 
Parliamentary Labour party was willing to accept a place 
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on the Commission, two of the Commissioners have taken 
a prominent part in the Labour movement in Victoria. 
Another Commissioner has been a prominent advocate of 
the division of New South Wales into smaller States with 
reduced powers in a federal system ; another is a former 
Premier of Western Australia who may be supposed to 
sympathise with the aims of the less populous States, 
Western Australia and Tasmania ; another is president of 
the Employers’ Federation of Victoria ; and a fourth is the 
representative of a New South Wales constituency, a 
solicitor, and a former Minister of Defence. It is explained 
by the Attorney-General, Mr. Latham, that the objects of 
the Commission are 


to inquire into and report upon the powers of the Commonwealth 
under the Constitution and the working of the Constitution since 
federation; to recommend constitutional changes considered to 
be desirable; and in particular to examine and report upon the 
following subjects from a constitutional point of view, viz. :— 
(i) aviation ; (ii) company law; (iii) health ; (iv) industrial powers ; 
(v) the inter-State commission ; (vi) judicial power ; (vii) navigation 
law ; (viii) new States ; (ix) taxation ; and (x) trade and commerce. 


Such information and recommendations are to be placed 
before the Federal Parliament for consideration in a session 
to be devoted wholly or mainly to the discussion of amend- 
ments to the Constitution. The Labour party has advo- 
cated that a specially elected convention should be held 
for the purpose of considering proposals for the revision of 
the Constitution, and some members of the Country 
party have expressed the same view. Mr. Latham’s 
answer has been that there is no provision in the Consti- 
tution for such a convention, and that there is no power 
in the Federal Parliament to provide for the election of such 
a body. The only method of amending the Constitution 
is that which the Constitution itself provides. 

Bills must be passed by both Houses of Parliament and 
then approved by the people and the States at a referendum. 
The function of the Commission will be to enable Parlia- 
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ment to act with a knowledge of the defects that have 
been revealed during the past twenty-seven years and of the 
means of remedying them that have been suggested. 

Part of the recess has been spent by Mr. Bruce in a tour 
of Australia. Ina very short time he has covered immense 
distances, travelling from the newer wheat fields of Western 
Australia to the sugar mills of Northern Queensland, and 
afterwards to the hydro-electric works of Tasmania. One 
remarkable fact about the tour is that although Mr. Bruce 
has made a great number of speeches, he has scarcely ever 
touched on party issues. His main object appears to have 
been to become known to a widely scattered people and 
to gain a knowledge of their vastly different conditions. 
His speeches have been full of optimism and encouragement. 
In Queensland there has been need of both, for the greater 
part of the pastoral area of that State has for some time past 
been subject to a severe drought, a disaster which has also 
been felt in many parts of New South Wales. Mr. Bruce 
spoke on his return, as the Governor-General had expressed 
himself some time previously, of his admiration of the 
manner in which settlers had faced their privations and 
serious losses. 

The Queensland Strike 

In May last the Queensland Labour Government 
unwittingly began to lay up trouble for itself by a decision 
to de-nationalise one of its sugar mills at South Johnstone, 
a small district in the neighbourhood of Cairns, and to 
hand it over to a co-operative association of producers. 
The latter, quite naturally if over-confidently, expected to 
be allowed to use discretion with regard to the workers 
whom it wished to employ, and re-engaged some 85 per 
cent. of the former government employees ; the remainder 
were not taken on again, and complaints of victimisation 
at once arose. The inevitable strike followed. The 
Australian Workers’ Union, to which the mill hands belong, 
at first counselled the adoption of constitutional methods by 
resort to the Board of Trade and Arbitration ; but its advice 
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was disregarded and at a later date, when the Board had made 
an award embodying all the original claims of the strikers, 
the A.W.U. yielded to the pressure of the militants and 
completely changed its front by acquiescing in the strikers’ 
demand for the sacrifice of those workers who had accepted 
employment at the mill. The dispute dragged wearily on 
without any prospects of settlement until, four days after 
the return of Mr. McCormack, the Premier, from a visit 
to England and the United States of America, certain 
members of the Australian Railways Union in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the mill decided spontaneously to regard 
its product as “black” and complicated the position by 
refusing to handle the sugar. The Commissioner for 
Railways acted with a promptitude which the A.R.U. may 
or may not have anticipated, and suspended three men 
who had declined to handle the “black” sugar. The 
complexion of the dispute changed entirely ; from being a 
matter of interest only to the A.W.U., whence the Govern- 
ment derives a great deal of its support, it became a 
question affecting also the A.R.U., which is thought to 
have welcomed the opportunity to diminish the prestige 
of the A.W.U. by showing itself capable of settling a dispute 
originally none of its affair, but which the rival union was 
either unable, or for some undisclosed reason unwilling, to 
force to a satisfactory conclusion. Public opinion inclined 
to the belief that if the A.W.U. resented the intrusion of 
the A.R.U. and continued to support the Government, 
which had already announced its intention to stand by the 
Commissioner, there would be no railway strike ; but that 
if on the other hand the two unions were prepared to sink 
their factional squabbles in class solidarity, the Govern- 
ment would quickly give way as the Gillies Ministry, of 
which Mr. McCormack was a member, had done two years 
previously. 

The Commissioner continued to suspend recalcitrant 
employees, and the A.R.U. was not slow to take up the 
challenge with a threat to declare a general strike of the 
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railwaymen unless the suspended individuals were imme- 
diately reinstated ; the A.W.U. declared South Johnstone 
sugar black and by implication joined forces with the 
A.R.U. Dissension, however, appeared in the ranks of the 
railwaymen from the very outset ; the Guards’, Shunters’ 
and Conductors’ Association declared itself in favour of 
settlement by constitutional means, but the A.R.U. was 
apparently bent on a trial of strength and instructed its 
members not to accept work in any position vacated by 
suspended unionists. Suspensions continued to grow in 
number as the area of the dispute widened, until on 
August 29, six days after the first refusal by railwaymen to 
handle South Johnstone sugar, the Government surprised 
both its supporters and its critics by an announcement 
that it had become impossible to operate the railway service 
under the then existing conditions and that in consequence 
all members of the A.R.U. would be dismissed as from noon 
on September 3. The men would be re-employed on 
September 5 conditionally upon their signing individually 
an undertaking to abide by the Commissioner’s instructions. 

Mr. McCormack was made the object of violent attacks 
from the militant section of the A.R.U., which described 
him as a traitor to the movement, a disrupter of solidarity, 
and a hireling of the capitalist bondholder who in reality 
owns the railways. The Premier, undeterred by these 
attacks and supported by the Opposition in the House, 
persisted in the course which he had taken, declaring the issue 
to be whether the Government or the Union should control 
the State. As the date of dismissal drew near speculation 
was rife as to whether the Premier was strong enough to 
adhere to his policy or whether union influence would prove 
too much for him. In the other States Labour made very 
little vocal contribution to the dispute, except in New 
South Wales, where the State Council of the A.R.U. 
declared its support of the Queensland body and emphasised 
its solidarity by sending {200 to the northerners’ strike 
fund. At noon on Saturday, September 3, all railway 
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traffic ceased ; the Government announced its determina- 
tion not to yield an inch, and began to take all necessary 
Measures to maintain supplies of essential foodstuffs. 
The next four days were passed in unfruitful efforts to 

restore peace ; the extreme industrialist wing then urged 
the Trades and Labour Council to endeavour to capture 
the political movement so as to oust the pro-McCormack 
Queensland Central Executive of the Australian Labour 
party and thus to bring the Government to submission ; 
the Council, however, could not be persuaded to issue the 
proposed ultimatum to the Queensland Central Executive. 
In the meantime the Board of Trade had made fresh 
proposals for the settlement of the South Johnstone‘dispute, 
which the strikers promptly rejected; on September 9 
the Board announced the conditions of an order for settle- 
ment, gave the strikers twenty-four hours in which to 
comply, and stated that, failing acceptance within the 
specified time, it would give to the mill management what- 
ever relief it might ask for. The unions at last began to 
realise that the Government was in earnest, and the 
disputes committee, after a conference with the Premier, 
agreed to instruct the South Johnstone strikers to accept 
the terms imposed by the Board of Trade. Settlement of 
the railway dispute was more difficult ; the union wished 
to emerge with colours flying by consenting to instruct 
its members to return to work on condition of there 
being no victimisation or loss of status and privileges ; 
Mr. McCormack, fortified by the support of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour party expressed in a motion of confidence 
passed by 38 votes to 3 with only one absentee, was adamant 
that every man on re-engagement must sign the under- 
taking to obey the Commissioner, and after a prolonged 
discussion the union capitulated, although after the terms 
of the settlement were announced the industrialist wing 
continued to abuse the Premier violently and the State | 
president of the A.R.U. advised his members to sign the | 
undertaking subject to a mental reservation to interpret | 
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it as to each individual might seem fit. The strike ended at 
midnight on September 10, and by the 12th the railway 
service was in full operation; on the following day the 
original cause of the whole trouble, the South Johnstone 
dispute, ended with the acceptance by the strikers of the 
Board of Trade terms. 

The dispute lasted for twenty days in all, and for eight of 
those days there was a complete stoppage on the railways ; 
the loss to the men is estimated at £100,000, and was not 
offset by any gain whatsoever, unless the realisation that 
even with a Labour Government in power a challenge can- 
not with impunity be made to the people as a whole is 
regarded as a compensating advantage. There can be no 
doubt that the firm stand taken by the Government has 
won for it the commendation of all elements in the com- 
munity except the extreme wing, which makes up for its 
paucity of numbers by its aggressiveness in word and deed’; 
whether the more militant unions have learned their lesson 
is a question that only time can answer. 


New South Wales Elections 


A general election takes place in New South Wales in 
October, and the rival party leaders have been occupied in 
making their appeals to the electors. Labour, which holds 
office at present, is at a disadvantage to a certain extent 
owing to a serious schism in its ranks ; efforts to reconcile 
the opposing factions have been largely unsuccessful, and 
the Premier, Mr. Lang, is appealing to the country as the 
leader of the industrial wing which for the time being has 
the blessing of the State branch of the Australian Labour 
party. Mr. Lang opened his speech with an attack on his 
opponents, whom he accused of having a destructive policy 
only and of harbouring designs to repeal the humanitarian 
legislation which his party has passed during the past two 
years ; having warned his audience of these contemplated 
attacks upon the workers’ rights, he passed to the substantive 
part of Labour policy. The abolition of the Legislative 
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Council is in the forefront of the programme ; an extension 
of the widows’ pensions scheme and of child endowment is 
promised, though without any indication of the source of 
the necessary funds, and it is proposed to re-introduce 
several measures of varying importance which were sus- 
pended by the dissolution of Parliament or had been already 
rejected by the Legislative Council. The opening of 
further State coal mines for railway purposes is fore- 
shadowed ; efforts are again to be made to accelerate the 
breaking up of large estates by the imposition of taxation 
in an ascending scale ; leases of extensive Crown land areas 
will not be renewed as they determine, but such properties 
will be made available for closer settlement and to satisfy 
the “land hungry.” Several new country railways are 
promised, although there is no mention of the proposal 
previously made to provide for the election of one of the 
Railway Commissioners by the railway employees themselves. 
A State wireless station, with subsidiary stations in country 
districts, is also promised, although no details are given as 
to the financing of the scheme or as to the consent of the 
Federal Government, which controls wireless throughout 
the Commonwealth. In conclusion, Mr. Lang repudiated 
the accusations of “‘red ” domination, which he described 
as a trap prepared by his opponents for the gullible elector 
who has no sharply defined political views but on whose 
vote elections often turn. The programme is in no way 
startling or unusual; time-honoured proposals such as 
the abolition of the Upper House again see the light of day, 
but the main objection raised to the policy is that while 
many costly schemes are promised there is little or no 
indication as to how it is proposed to finance them. Mr. 
Lang’s opponents also object that the most expensive and 
uneconomic part of the Labour programme rarely appears 
in the policy speech but is reserved for subsequent legisla- 
tive action when the party is safely returned to power, and 
in support of their objection point to certain important 
omissions from the policy speech of 1925 which later took 
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legislative shape. Comprehensive as Mr. Lang’s present 
policy speech appears to be, it probably does not contain an 
exposition of everything that Labour will endeavour to do 
if granted an extension of power by the electorate. 

The leader of the Opposition, Mr. Bavin, has publicly 
denied Mr. Lang’s charge that the one object of his party 
is to repeal all Labour measures, and has given his opinion 
that the result of the forthcoming election will show whether 
the people of New South Wales wish to be governed by 
duly elected representatives who consider that their first 
duty is to their constituents and to the community as a 
whole, or by members of a party who do, not what the 
electors have in effect authorised them to do, but what an 
irresponsible, non-elected body requires them to carry out 
in the interests of the “ party.” Mr. Bavin considers that 
the interests of the State would be best served by the reten- 
tion of the Legislative Council and its reform on an electoral 
basis with limited tenure ; his proposals in this regard will 
be submitted to a referendum, a novelty in State politics. 
The Legislative Assembly requires attention in order to 
ensure that, by a change of its procedure, freedom of discus- 
sion and control over expenditure will become realities. A 
much-needed reform is covered by the proposal to use the 
Federal electoral rolls for State purposes ; expensive dupli- 
cation will be avoided, and the discrepancies (more marked 
in Queensland than elsewhere) between the numbers of 
Federal and State electors will disappear; provision is 
also to be made for greater representation of country dis- 
tricts. Mr. Bavin did not fight shy of the financial question 
which Mr. Lang had rather airily dismissed ; the Nationalist 
leader is fully seized of the fact that governmental expendi- 
ture is constantly increasing and is not afraid to state that 
developmental works cannot be carried on at an uneconomic 
speed. At the same time a revision of present methods of 
taxation is promised in order to lighten the burden of 
industry ; railway and tramway services are to be dis- 
sociated, and in future the accounts of the industrial under- 
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takings will be kept distinct from those of the administra- | 
tive departments. A Nationalist Government will enter | 
cordially into the Federal Loan Council scheme, and will 
take immediate steps to participate in the migration agree- | 
ment with the Federal Government in order that the State 
may share in the loan money available at a low rate of | 
interest for developmental works. It is not proposed to 
take away from civil servants the right conferred on them by 
the last Parliament of access to the Arbitration Court, but 
the teaching staff of the Education Department will be 
taken from the jurisdiction of the Public Service Board, and 
be made subject to the control of a special body on which 
the teachers will be represented. No alteration will be 
made in the principle of the basic wage, but only in the 
machinery by which it is determined ; child endowment 
will remain in force, with the financial provisions reviewed 
so as to retain the benefits of endowment without crippling 
industry. The system of workers’ compensation will be 
examined in the light of recent decisions, and an effort will 
be made to reduce overlapping awards of arbitration tri- 
bunals to a minimum by inducing the Federal Government 
to agree to a delimitation of Commonwealth and State 
jurisdiction. Hospitals, housing, national insurance and 
so forth are to receive attention ; and finally Mr. Bavin 
promises that one of the first acts of a Nationalist adminis- 
tration will be to suspend the Municipal Council of Sydney, 
which at present has a very unenviable and even unsavoury 
reputation, and to place the government of the city under the 
control of a commission. 

The Nationalist leader has in his policy speech completely 
answered his opponents’ accusation that his party is 
devoid of constructive ideas, and has dealt with current 
problems in much greater detail than Mr. Lang thought 
either necessary or advisable ; an intention is apparent 
throughout the whole speech to introduce more business-| 
like methods into the working of government. 

Both parties confidently anticipate victory, as they always) 
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do in a State in which political allegiance is fairly equally 
divided. The fact remains that Labour is presenting a 
divided front on this occasion, and has a number of domestic 
scandals which it will find difficult to explain away, while 
the Nationalists and the numerically small Country party 
are working in close co-operation, and their hopes and pros- 
pects of success are greater than they were at the 1925 
election.” 


II. ComMonWEALTH AND State FINANCE.t — 


N June of this year a conference of Commonwealth 

and State Ministers was called together at Melbourne 
to receive and discuss the scheme proposed by the Common- 
wealth Government as an alternative to the system of 
per capita payments which was abolished by Act of the 
Commonwealth Parliament in the preceding April. These 
payments by the Commonwealth to the States of 25s. 
per head of population had been made since 1910, when 
they were introduced in place of the arrangement made at 
federation whereby the Commonwealth paid to the States 
three-quarters of the revenue from customs duties. The 
principal features of the new proposals were, first, that the 
Commonwealth should take over the whole of the public 
debt of the States; next, that sinking funds should be 
established for existing State debt and for future State 
borrowing ; lastly, that the management of future borrow- 
ing on behalf of the Commonwealth and of the States 
should be vested in the Loan Council. The public debt 
of the States was not to be taken over until July 1, 1929. 
But towards the annual interest on the existing debt 

* The general election has been held since this article was written, and 
final figures are not yet to hand, but we understand that the combined 
Nationalist and Country parties have a majority of 6 over the Labour 
party and the two Independent Labour members. 


+ For previous history see Tue Rounp Taste, No. 64, pp. 846-8 ; 
No. 65, pp. 177-8 ; No. 67, pp. 622-4. 
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the Commonwealth proposed to contribute for 58 years | 
from July 1, 1927, the sum of £7,584,912. When the | 
debts have been transferred each State will pay to the 


Commonwealth the balance necessary to make up the 
annual interest charges on its debt. For State debt 
existing on June 30, 1927, a sinking fund of 7s. 6d. per cent. 


per annum was to be established, of which the Common- | 


wealth contributed §s., the States 2s. 6d. These pay- 
ments were to continue for 58 years, and were calculated 
to provide for the extinction of the debt by the end of that 
period. For new debt incurred by the States after 
June 30, 1927, a sinking fund of Ios. per cent. was to be 
established, borne equally by the Commonwealth and the 
States, and calculated to extinguish the debt within 
53 years. The contributions of the Commonwealth 
and of the States to these funds were to be paid to the 
National Debt Commission, which controls the sinking 
fund for Commonwealth debts. To it also the States 
were to transfer, unless precluded by contractual obliga- 
tions, existing sinking funds or funds of like nature. On 
cancellation of debt taken over from, or incurred on behalf 
of, a State, that State was to pay into the sinking fund 4% per 
cent. per annum on the cancelled debt until the expiration 
of the prescribed sinking fund period. The Loan Council,* 
a purely advisory body which has been in existence since 
1923, consists of the Federal Treasurer and the Treasurers 


of each State except New South Wales. Under the pro- 


posed scheme the Council was to consist similarly of a | 


representative of the Commonwealth and of each State 
acting under powers to be given by an amendment of the 
Constitution. In future, instead of each State borrowing 
separately after considering the advice of the Loan Council, 
the Commonwealth was to arrange for all borrowings, 
including conversions, redemptions, and the consolidation 


of debt, in accordance with the decisions of the Loan | 


Council. The procedure proposed was that for each 
* See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 61, December 1925, p. 185. 
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financial year the Commonwealth and States should 
submit to the Council their loan programmes. The 
Council would then determine whether the total amount 
required was available at reasonable rates and conditions. 
If the Council decided in the affirmative, each State 
would get its share of the sum borrowed by the Common- 
wealth. If it were decided that less than the full pro- 
gramme was available, the Council was to allocate to the 
Commonwealth and to each State the amount which was 
to be borrowed. Provision was made for the not unlikely 
event of a failure to arrive at a unanimous decision. From 
this scheme were excluded loans for defence approved 
by the Commonwealth Parliament. It was realised that 
to give permanent effect to these proposals a constitutional 
amendment was necessary. Until this was carried it was 
proposed that for two years from July 1, 1927, the main 
provisions of the scheme should be adopted by agreement 
between Commonwealth and State Governments. 

In conference the Premiers of the States showed that, 
whilst they preferred the previous system, they considered 
the new proposals much more acceptable than any hitherto 
made by the Commonwealth Government. They realised, 
however, that the Commonwealth Government was not 
likely to restore the per capita payments and that if they 
rejected the new proposals, they might get nothing at 
all. They unanimously accepted the offer of the Common- 
wealth to take over the State debt, and approved the 
establishment of sinking funds. Since the Commonwealth 
was undertaking responsibility for the State debt, and for 
providing in part a sinking fund on new debt, it was felt 
that the Commonwealth needed some protection against 
possible over-borrowing. Hence, in principle, they ac- 
cepted the Loan Council, though at first not unanimously 
and with some criticism. Mr. Lang, the Premier of 
New South Wales, was not prepared to accept the Loan 
Council on the ground that it would control the develop- 
mental policy of each State. The other Premiers, however, 
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some of whom had had experience in the smooth working 
of the present Loan Council, assured him that such fears 
were groundless, and later, after the scheme had been 
amended in some details, he consented that New South 
Wales should join the new Loan Council. Some criticism 
was directed towards the proposal that the Common- 
wealth should be the sole borrower. Whilst it was recog- 
nised that the competition of several borrowers in one 
market might be wasteful, it was feared that to have one 
borrower would prevent investors spreading their invest- 
ments, and, since borrowing could take place only once 
or twice in a year, it would prevent States from procuring 
their requirements from time to time as funds were avail- 
able in London or elsewhere. Further criticism, too, 
was made as to some details and the proposals accordingly 
modified. It was suggested originally, for example, that 
the following method should be adopted when the Loan 
Council had decided to reduce the aggregate loan pro- 
grammes of the Commonwealth and the States in any year, 
but had failed to come to a unanimous decision as to the 
allocation of the reduced amount : 


1. The amount required for the purposes of loans in pursuance 
of the principal migration agreement and any supplementary 
migration agreement shall be reduced in proportion to the 
reduction in the total programme, and the reduced amount 
for such loans shall be apportioned by the Development 
and Migration Commission. 

2. Of the residue of the amount to be borrowed, one-fifth 
shall be allotted to the Commonwealth and the balance shall 
be apportioned amongst the States in accordance with a 
formula to be agreed upon in conference. 


After a discussion in which it was pointed out that New 
South Wales does not participate in the expenditure of 
money available under the British migration agreement, 
it was decided to adopt the following method of allocation : 


Of the amount to be borrowed the Commonwealth shall be 
entitled to an allotment of one-fifth and the States to allotments of 
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four-fifths in the proportion which the net loan expenditure of each 
State in the preceding five years bears to the net loan expenditure 
of all the States during the preceding five years. 


The powers of the Loan Council were further delimited 
by a clause which related to a common method of State 
borrowing : 


The existing methods of a State for raising money by way of 
overdraft and for the borrowing and conversion of moneys within 
the State from governmental institutions (including savings banks), 
from public funds and from the public by counter sales, and for the 
repayment of such moneys, may be continued subject to : 

i. where it is customary to issue State securities, Commonwealth 

securities shall be issued in lieu thereof ; and 

ii. the terms of the securities shall be approved by the Loan 

Council. 

The proceeds of such borrowing may be retained by the State ; 
provided that if such proceeds, together with the other amounts 
raised by the Commonwealth for the State, exceed the total amount 
of loan moneys to be raised for that State for the then current 
financial year, the excess shall be allocated in accordance with the 
decision of the Loan Council. 


At the end of the Conference a resolution was passed : 


That subject to further and fuller consideration, the general 
principles of the draft scheme, as now amended, be affirmed, and 
that the Commonwealth prepare a formal agreement for submission 
to, and consideration by, the Governments and Parliaments of the 
Commonwealth and the States. 


It was proposed that this agreement should be discussed 
at a further conference in July. 

The Bruce Government scheme, and the decisions of 
the Conference, were well received by the press, and met 
with general approval. Even in those quarters where the 
less restrictive per capita payments were preferred it was 
conceded that the new scheme was preferable to any 
previous official proposals, and was, indeed, in the absence 
of per capita payments, the best that the States could hope 
to get. It was felt that the Bruce Government had kept 
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its promise to propose a generous substitute for the old 
system. Many eulogies were penned on the theme that 
Australian statesmanship had devised a national and 
permanent solution for a problem which had long vexed 
Australian politics. Much of the praise was due to the 
hope that the new proposals would restrict public borrowing 
and would lead to reduced taxation. The arrangements 
for managing debt, borrowing, and sinking funds were 
expected to end competitive borrowing, to effect a saving 
in rates of interest, and to improve Australia’s credit 
abroad. Moreover, since the Federal Parliament was not 
to retire from the field of direct taxation, and was to incur 
only a slightly increased temporary financial burden, it 
was confidently anticipated that there would be further 
reductions in the rate of Federal income tax. The chief 
criticism directed against the scheme pointed out that the 
autonomy of State borrowing had virtually gone—a step 
on the way to unification; that the arrangements for 
allocating loans might encourage rather than deter borrow- 
ing; and that, in the very long run, when existing State 
debt was extinguished, the Commonwealth would be under 
no obligation to devote any of its revenue in aid of State 
finances. 

At the second conference in Sydney, in July, most of the 
time was occupied with discussing details left unsettled in 
Melbourne. The interval enabled the scheme to be con- 
sidered by the Treasury officials of the States. In the end 
the conference once more approved of the agreement in 
principle, subject to one amendment which somewhat 
altered the position in regard to borrowing. It was 
provided that : 


If at any time the Loan Council so decides, a State may, in 
accordance with the terms of the decision, borrow moneys outside 
Australia in the name of the State, and issue securities for the 
money so borrowed. The Commonwealth shall guarantee that the 
State will perform its obligations to bond-holders in respect of the 
moneys so borrowed, 
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The reason given for the alteration was that, to meet 
the desire of overseas investors to spread their investments 
over several securities, the Loan Council might find it 
necessary to issue stock in the name of the individual 
States. 

The present position is that the financial agreement 
arrived at after the two conferences has yet to be submitted 
for the approval of the Parliaments of the States and of the 
Commonwealth, and the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment has to be submitted by referendum to the electors 
of Australia. That this scheme needs an amendment of 
the Constitution is unfortunate for its chances of success in 
view of the almost universal rejection since federation of 
constitutional amendments of various kinds, whatever 
political party has sponsored them. 

It will be seen that these proposals cover in a wide sense 
the financial relations of the Commonwealth and the States. 
Having under the Constitution the dominant financial 
power, the Commonwealth has taken advantage of its 
position to compel the States to agree to common action 
upon some of the most pressing problems of public finance 
in Australia. Under the scheme the Loan Council will 
co-ordinate future public borrowing, will prevent the waste 
which might arise from separate and competitive borrowing, 
and will probably be able to raise external loans on the whole 
more favourably than hitherto. But it is difficult to say 
whether its operations will restrict future borrowing. 
There may even be some encouragement to States, under 
the suggested arrangement for the allocation of loans, to 
magnify their requirements in order to obtain what they 
regard as a fair share. It is to be hoped, however, that 
the discussions on loan policy as a whole which will take 
place in the Loan Council will tend to check needless 
borrowing. The sinking fund provisions, whilst meeting 
certain criticisms of Australian finance made overseas, are 
not a very great advance on the present position. They 
certainly offer hope of greater permanence, but may create a 
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dangerous feeling that no more is required in dealing with 
public borrowing. How effective they wili be in reducing 
debt largely depends upon whether new borrowing is 
reduced in amount or whether the existence of a sinking 
fund is held to justify increased borrowing by the States, 
especially in view of the fact that the Commonwealth will 
contribute. Mr. Lyons, Premier of Tasmania, said : 


The new arrangement will be a good thing because, while a 
population may stand still, borrowing does not, and every year 


we borrow we get increasing benefits from the Commonwealth’s 
contribution to our sinking fund. 


None the less, the Bruce Government has been con- 
spicuously successful in securing agreement to a scheme 
which is calculated to improve Australia’s credit abroad, 
and which may operate to call a halt in the present rate 
of overseas borrowing. Only indirectly, however, does it 
affect the problem of financial relations in the narrower 
sense of the division of revenue and of sources of revenue 
between the two authorities, the Commonwealth and the 
States. Instead of the States receiving a payment, 
increasing as population grows, which might be used by 
the States for any purposes, the total contribution of the 
Commonwealth to State revenues is fixed in amount and 
devoted to specified purposes. It represents annually the 
per capita payments made in 1926-7 (£7,585,912), plus 
about another million pounds. It has been estimated by 
Mr. Giblin, State Statistician for Tasmania, that 


the new scheme as a whole would give greater payments to the 
States than the per capita system for 12 years, and it would be 24 


years before the total payments under the per capita system exceeded 
those under the present system. 


Once the present State debts are extinguished, the 
Commonwealth is free for all time from any contribution 
to State revenues except the §s. per cent. for the sinking 


fund on new debt. The problems still remain for solution 
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which were raised by the entry of the Commonwealth 
during the war into some fields of direct taxation previously 
solely occupied by the States. It is true that overlapping 
of administration has been rectified by an arrangement 
whereby the States collect income tax both for themselves 
and for the Commonwealth. As to the demand for the 
reduction of taxation, it is realised that, if the Common- 
wealth left the field of income taxation, the States, in 
practice, would be unable to levy an income tax of 
an equivalent burden to the present. But a real practical 
difficulty which has emerged in the course of the last few 
years is that the public revenues of the Commonwealth 
and the States respectively are somewhat out of pro- 
portion to their respective powers and responsibilities. 
The Commonwealth Constitution gives exclusive power 
over customs and excise to the Commonwealth, and in 
all other fields of taxation the Commonwealth and the 
States have concurrent powers. ‘This arrangement worked 
well enough while the Commonwealth did not exercise its 
rights to impose an income tax. But the customs tariff 
has become of late increasingly productive of revenue, 
whilst the yield of the income tax, next in order of import- 
ance, is, from the point of view of the States, limited by 
the presence in that field of the Commonwealth. One 
result is that for some years past the Federal accounts 
have shown large surpluses, which have forced the Federal 
Government to devise new avenues of expenditure such as 
roads, a purely State responsibility, and which have lent 
point to a demand for a reduction of taxation. On the 
other hand practically all of the States have been showing 
more or less serious deficits, which cannot be accounted 
for merely on the ground of governmental extravagance, 
but which point to the fact that the States find it difficult 
to raise a revenue commensurate with their responsibilities 
from the field of taxation which they have to share with 
the Commonwealth. In two recent instances, indeed, they 
have attempted to go beyond their constitutional limita- 
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tions. South Australia, for example, imposed a tax on 
petrol, and New South Wales a tax on newspapers, but the 
High Court held in each case that the tax came under the 
head of “‘ excise ” which is exclusive to the Federal Parlia- 
ment. To meet this general difficulty by a different 
division of taxing powers or by a transfer of other powers 
from the States to the Commonwealth would, in addition 
to involving an alteration of the Constitution, change the 
fundamental basis of the agreement underlying it, and 
perhaps the nature of the Federal union. In this connexion 
the recent appointment of the Royal Commission on the 
Constitution is significant, for one of its tasks will be to 
consider the working of the Constitution in this respect 
and to recommend any desirable changes. 


Australia. 
September 23, 1927. 





NEW ZEALAND : THE TROUBLE IN 
SAMOA 


I. Tue ApDMINISTRATOR AND THE CITIZENS’ CoMMITTEE 


N his Annual Report for 1926-27 on the Mandated 
Territory of Western Samoa, Sir George Richardson, 
the Administrator, refers to “a small local political agita- 
tion ” during the past year as an indication “that this 
territory is no exception to the general rule that progress 
and change in every country is marked by a certain amount 


of opposition.” In 1921 his predecessor had had to face a 
sharp spasm of Native opposition, worked up by European 
leaders, but it quickly passed, and under General Richard- 
son’s administration, which started in 1923, there had 
been no recurrence. The present agitation dates, as his 
Report shows, from October 1926, the eve of the triennial 
poll for the election of three members to represent the 
European electors on the Legislative Council.* On this 
date Messrs. O. F. Nelson, G. E. L. Westbrook, and A. 


Williams, the three sitting members, who were seeking 


*The Legislative Council of Western Samoa consists of official members 
appointed by the Governor-General of New Zealand and a smaller namber— 
at present three—of unofficial members elected by the “ European” 
electors—a definition which includes half-castes. There are no Natives in 
the Legislative Council. In Native Affairs the Administrator is advised 
by the Fono of Faipules (Council of Advisers), which consists entirely of 
Natives. Its 33 members represent the Natives of the 32 districts into 


which the territory is divided, the district in which Apia is situated returning 
two. 
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re-election, convened a public meeting at Apia for the 
purpose of demanding certain legislative and administrative 
changes. Mr. Nelson—both he and his colleagues were 
again successful at the poll in November—enjoys a position 
of considerable political and commercial importance. 
A half-caste of Swedish-Samoan parentage, he is, the 
description runs, “the principal of one of the largest 
mercantile firms, with a network of stores throughout 
the group and agencies throughout the world ; the largest 
buyer and exporter of Native copra, senior elected member 
of the Legislative Council, chairman of the Citizens’ 
Committee, etc.” Copra—it is material to note—last 
year contributed £275,086, or nearly go per cent. of the 
total export trade of £320,783, and is the staple industry of 
the territory. It is a big item in the commerce and the 
politics of Samoa, and so is Mr. Nelson. 

The above-mentioned meeting was convened by political 
candidates on the eve of an election, but it had a wider 
purpose than mere electioneering. As candidates Mr. 
Nelson and his friends were concerned only with the 222 
European electors on the voters’ roll, but Natives as well 
as whites were admitted to the meeting. Co-operation 
between natives and Europeans was thus established for the 
first time, and the ‘Citizens’ Committee ” appointed by 
the meeting included several Natives as well as the three 
Legislative Councillors and four other Europeans. Circulars 
were issued by this Committee referring to “the cruel laws 
of the Government,” and subscriptions were invited to cover 
the expenses of a deputation to Wellington to lay the views 
of the meeting before the Minister of External Affairs. 
A report was drawn up for this purpose by the “ European 
Committee,” which in its original form may, in so far as 
Native affairs are concerned, be summarised as follows :— 


1. “ The Faipules, or Councillors, who were elected or selected 
by the districts in the Samoan way in former Samoan Governments, 
arenow, after 26 years of colonial rule, still nominated by the Admin- 
istrator in such a way that not one of them could offer any actual 
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opposition to Government policy without the fear of losing his 
job.” 

z. The Europeans elect three members of the Legislative Council, 
but the attempt of these members to secure the same right for the 
Natives has always been defeated by the Government majority. 
“ For a nominated Council, such as the Faipule, to be asked to decide 
on such a momentous question as the political advancement of the 
Natives is a question which may well excite resentment in the 
Natives and needs no further comment.” 

3. Offences which would cost a European a fine or a warning 
sometimes involve a Native in the loss of his citizen’s rights, removal 
of his hereditary family name, and banishment from his village. 

4. The tax of {1 per adult male imposed on the Natives for 
medical services is arbitrary and unpopular and ought to be repealed. 

5. “The abolition of time-honoured customs of the Samoan 
Natives has resulted in utter disregard of the law.” Special 
mention is made of the abolition of the “ fine-mat”’ custom, 
and interference with “ the celebration of marriages, the ceremony 
of the installation of chiefs, and even the honour paid to the dead.” 

6. All Samoans in and around Apia, other than those born in 
the district, were ordered to return forthwith to their own villages, 
and imprisonment and other harsh acts followed. 


In his annual report, the Administrator explains that 
‘as the Administration had every confidence in the Natives 
and believed them to be able to analyse this movement for 
themselves, no steps were taken to stop it beyond warning 
the citizens of Apia of the dangers underlying their action,” 
and his warning was, he says, justified by precedent. 
Instances of serious consequences following upon the 
interference of European residents in Native affairs are 
recorded in Samoan history. The text of the document, 
which was read at a second public meeting convened under 
the same auspices, was as follows :— 


I regret to inform the people that, owing to the Natives being 
drawn into the recent political meeting, misunderstandings have 
occurred, and the Natives are unsettled on certain matters. Being 
Administrator of these islands and personally responsible for the 
peace, order, and good government of the country, I consider a 
serious error has been made in asking the Samoans to discuss politics 
which affect only the Europeans. Freedom of speech and honest 
criticism of the Government are not barred in any way; they are 
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British privileges to which no exception can be taken. Unwarranted 
attacks, however, on the Faipules, the leaders of the Samoan race, 
cannot be passed over by me without it being misunderstood by the 
Natives. I wish certain persons clearly to understand that. The 
effect of bringing the Natives into the European political arena is 
unwise and likely to cause trouble. It is a simple matter to upset 
a Native race which is composed of many factions, like the 
Samoan race, and I ask Europeans not to do it. If you persist, 
you are doing a thing unheard of in the annals of colonial administra- 
tion, and are almost certain to discredit the European community 
in the eyes of the outside world. ‘The inevitable result must be to 
disturb the peace, order, and good government of the territory. 
Every person knows what that means. I ask the Europeans to 
confine themselves to those matters which concern them,and to leave 
alone those matters which concern them not. 

To the Natives: I wish to inform them that they have the fullest 
freedom to bring their complaints before the Government by the 
proper channels. I cannot, nor can the New Zealand Government, 
receive complaints from the Natives save those coming through their 
own properly constituted channels, such as the District Councils and 
Fono of Faipules. 

Every Native can rest assured of the fullest hearing and the utmost 
consideration in any matter brought forward in the proper way. 
Chief and Taulelea are treated alike, and both have the same rights of 
redress for injuries as Europeans. 

I ask the Natives to refrain further from co-operating with the 
Europeans in their agitation on certain matters which do not concern 
the Samoans. 

I wish all people here clearly to understand that I do not approve 
of a political meeting which mixes Native politics with European 
politics, and its tendency must be to disturb the peace, and good 
government of the Natives. 


In view of what has since been said about militaristic 
tyranny and ‘‘the methods of Moscow,” it is only fair to 
say that the mild and fatherly tone of the warning is quite 
in keeping with the reputation that Sir George Richardson 
enjoys in his own country. The general impression in 
New Zealand that, if he had erred at all, it would not have 
been in the direction of severity, has since been confirmed 
by one who served under him as a volunteer and afterwards 
was his official superior as Minister of Defence. Speaking 
in the New Zealand Legislative Council on July 28, Sir 
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James Allen, who justly claims to know him “ from top to 
toe,” said :— 


I do not think General Richardson has about him anything harsh 
or of that type of militarism which some seem to think he may 
possibly have. I recollect when I was in England, just after he had 
gone to Samoa, getting reports of what was going on in Samoa, and 
I was somewhat disturbed, not at General Richardson’s harshness, 
but at his excessive generosity. I took the trouble to write to 
him and say, as a friend, that I thought he was doing too much 
for those who were making such a cry about being deprived of their 
liquor. I thought he was preparing a rod subsequently for his 
own back. It has proved exactly as I expected it would, for advan- 
tage was taken of his generosity. And not only did it create some 
difficulty with the Mandates Commission and the Council of the 
League of Nations, but it has created difficulty in Samoa itself. 
Sir George Richardson, when dealing with Natives, cannot be 


hard. 


At its meeting in December the Fono of Faipules also 
considered the Citizens’ Committee’s propaganda. Some 
of them had already had the advantage of a conference with 


the Natives associated with the movement, and as a result 
of their deliberations an address was presented to the 
Administrator by Toelupe, the veteran orator of the Fono, 
who had been a member ever since its institution by the 
Germans in 1905. It is refreshing to come across argument 
at once so shrewd and so naive, so eloquent and so terse, 
in the pages of a blue-book, but the temptation to quote 
on literary grounds must be resisted. The political pith 


of the address is fairly represented by the following 
extract :— 


This is a new movement—a new thing amongst us. This 
European committee is urging that Samoans should seek a new place 
for themselves. But Samoa already has a place and standing as 
given by New Zealand. 

Our history shows that Europeans stirring up the Natives have 
been our continual hindrance. Our country has at times been 
divided owing to some of the Europeans long resident in this country 
trying to take sides with a section of the community. They promise 
us vaguely the manuia (happiness or blessing), but they do not go 
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about it in the right way or respectfully. We notice in their paper 
that they are trying to cause discontent in our peaceful little country 
and belittle the New Zealand Government. They have come here to 
this country for their own monetary advantage, and they have got 
their wealth from us. They came here with one suit of clothes. 
We are certain that we do not want Europeans to mix in our political 
affairs, but you have continually urged us to maintain friendly 
relations with Europeans and to refrain from interfering in their 
affairs. We may bea small country, but we are a respectful country, 
and we show respect to Europeans no matter what their country— 
without any question we receive them all into our fales (houses) 
and show due respect and hospitality as far as we are able, but some 
of them are not returning this respect. 

We do not wish two Faipules to be dragged into the Legislative 
Council. Is it these Europeans wish it for their own benefit—that 
they may have a voice in Native Samoan affairs? It would be 
useless to have two Faipules with them at their Council. How 
would we know what the discussions and difficult disputes were 
about ? Their interests are different from ours. .. . 

Now, we ask, cannot these people be dealt with? Is there no 
law to punish and stop them—they who try to disturb our peaceful 
country ? We do not know what these good things are that they 
are promising for Samoa. It is their own wealth they are thinking 
of, and they will despoil us in their attempt. Their agitation about 
fine-mats is only so that barrels of beef may be bought from their 
stores in connection with fine-mat malagas (travelling parties). We 
know that they in the past meant trouble, dissension, waste time, 
and even war and bloodshed. . . . 

We plead with your Excellency to keep on steering our ship. 
Regarding their story of harsh administration and tyrannical 
punishments, it is obvious they do not know our history or our 
earlier Samoan customs, or they would know that the present forms 
of punishments are accepted by us as mild and kindly administered. 
One thing only is in their minds—that they may increase their own 
wealth at our expense; and yet they are permitted to continue 
ee 

We are not of the opinion that Samoans should be punished 
heavily for their part in the present situation, because they have 
heard beguiling stories from this committee. Had this European 
Committee the love for us that they assert, they could show us by 
practical means. Let them, for instance, call us together in a Fono 
and make known their love, by proclaiming a reduction in the price 
of a bag of sugar, flour, etc., and increasing the price of our copra... . 

We have no concern as to Europeans and their liquor, but we 
are determined that no strong drink shall be permitted to Samoans, 
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We know it produces war and death. I myself was told by Governor 
Solf of the danger and injurious effects of strong drink. The 
Samoan kava is sufficient for us and all our customs. 


In the last two paragraphs Toelupe puts his finger on 
the heart of the problem. The policy of the Administra- 
tion is to get the Natives a better price for their copra, 
and to enforce the general prohibition of liquor as the only 
means of giving the Natives the protection which the 
Mandate requires. On both points official policy and 
Native interests are in conflict with the interests and wishes 
of European residents. 


The liquor question (said Mr. Nosworthy in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on July 22) and the Native copra business are the funda- 
mental matters behind all the activities and the agitation of the 
Citizens’ Committee throughout a great number of years. 


In the same debate Mr. Coates, the Prime Minister, who 
is not himself a prohibitionist, declared that “so far as this 


Government is concerned, prohibition for Samoa has come 
to stay.” The prohibition clause which the National 
Government inserted in the Samoa Act of 1919 has indeed 
never been questioned, and the Labour party, which alone 
has opposed the present Government on the deportation 
issue, would resist any attempt to tamper with this clause 
at least as uncompromisingly as the other two parties. 


II. Mr. Noswortuy’s INVESTIGATIONS 


N the King’s birthday, Mr. Nosworthy, the Minister 

of External Affairs, arrived in Apia to investigate the 
matter, and he at once found outward and visible signs of 
the disunion resulting from the agitation. The official 
sports held in honour of the occasion had to face the 
competition of a rival gathering, and the ball at Government 
House had, as a counterpart, what the Minister described 
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as an “opposition ball” at Mr. Nelson’s. It was also 
noticeable that many of the Natives were wearing the 
purple badge of the Mau society or league. 


And what is meant by the Mau ? (said Mr. Nelson in the interview 
to be presently reported). The word Mau means an opinion and 
also represents anything that is firm or solid. In this case the Mau 
represents that very large majority of the people of these islands 
who are of the firm opinion that drastic changes are necessary in 
the Administration and in the method of government in Samoa. 


Notwithstanding this lucid explanation it is possible that 
the Minister was correctly advised that most of those who 
wore the badge did so “ without any semblance of an idea 
what it meant.” But, whether “firm and solid ” or vague 
and hazy, the ideas associated with the badge at least 
represented something “ agin’ the Government,” and were 
equally capable in either case of a dangerous development. 

There was some plain speaking in the address presented 
to the Minister by the Fautuas (advisers) and Faipules 
that day, and these signs of discord gave point to it. 


It would, no doubt, (it ran) be an easy matter for us to settle 
among our own countrymen so that we could all happily work under 
this Administration in harmony, but it is rendered difficult by the 
fact that some European merchants in Apia, whose ambition is their 
own wealth, together with some half-castes, are interfering in matters 
which are not their concern. They are continually hindering our 
Samoan Government about subjects which concern Samoans 
ee 

We beg to point out that— 

(1) The shrewdness of some Europeans in this country has really 
given Samoa the name of being a divided country at the present 
time. 

(2) The strained relationship between some Europeans in Samoa 
has been the means of dividing the Samoan people. 

(3) By his wisdom, His Excellency the Administrator unites 
Samoa in one people. 

(4) The cleverness of the European who desires power scatters 
Samoa that she may not become a united people. 

(5) Hence some Europeans and half-castes have set up opposition 
against a European who is the responsible power, His Excellency the 
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Administrator, and for no cause at all, as far as Samoans were con- 
cerned, their people are now divided as to these two: (a) he who is 
the appointed authority ; (6) he who seeks appointment for himself. 

Therefore we humbly beg and pray, with hearts full of hope in 
the loving will of His Majesty the King of Great Britain, that he 
will lovingly accept our plea that the Government may do something 
or issue a command to forbid these Europeans and half-castes to 
cause trouble in inciting Samoans to oppose our Government. . . . 

Our villages are healthier and more beautiful places to live in 
because of regulations for sanitation and beautifying ; we have good 
roads and water supplies ; plantations are prosperous ; the establish- 
ment of hospitals, dispensaries, and schools, and many other 
improvements clearly indicate the love of our Governor for us, and 
his aim for the future prosperity of our country. 


On June 11 Mr. Nosworthy received at Apia a deputation 
from the Citizens’ Committee, which included the three 
Legislative Councillors, Messrs. Nelson, Westbrook, and 
Williams, four other Europeans, two Fautuas, eight 
Faipules, and several other Natives. There was also a 
crowd of about goo Natives waiting outside. The interview, 
which was marked by much plain speaking on both sides, 


lasted four and a half hours. 

Mr. Nosworthy opened the proceedings by reading his 
reply to the written representations which he had received 
from the Citizens?’ Committee. He pointed out that, 
though the Committee had praised the German Administra- 
tion at the expense of New Zealand’s, the German Adminis- 
tration had been similarly attacked in a petition presented 
to the Reichstag on February 4, 1910, and that the only 
non-German signatories were Messrs. Nelson and West- 
brook. He added that most of the Europeans then present 
were associated with the Citizens’ Committee which, in a 
letter dated July 5, 1921, attacked New Zealand’s Adminis- 
tration ag a hopeless failure and asked that she should be 
relieved of it. 


Thus (Mr. Nosworthy proceeded) history repeats itself, because 
every record of Samoa tells the same sorry tale of European intrigue, 
and of the unfortunate Samoan Natives paying the penalty when the 
day of reckoning arrived. . . . 
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I cannot too strongly condemn such conduct, and I am prepared 
to take the most drastic steps to stop it. I am satisfied from my 
investigations and from my own observations that the steps which 
have been taken by the Administration to invest the Native people, 
through the Fono of Faipules and other Native authorities, with 
power to deal with their own Native affairs, are entirely in the best 
interests of the Samoan people, and that by this means, and by this 
means alone, will they be taught the principles and arts of govern- 
ment, so that in the years to come they may grow in knowledge and 
understanding, and take an increasing share in the administration 
and control of their own territory. I am equally satisfied that the 
attempts which have been made to undermine the faith of certain 
sections of the Natives in their own institutions have not been 
prompted by any regard for the real interests of the Natives; and 
also that any success which has attended these attempts has been 
partly due to misrepresentations, half-truths, and untruths, and 
partly to inducements of a more material nature. I speak plainly 
because I regard these efforts to disunite and upset a fine race like 
the Samoans as nothing less than criminal and deserving only to be 
dealt with as a crime. .. . 

You have questioned the method of appointment of the Fono of 
Faipules, and you have challenged the bona fides of the Faipules, as 
honest, right-thinking, and independent Samoan chiefs and leaders 
anxious to do their utmost for the welfare of their own people. You 
have accused them of being puppets of the Administrator. I say 
to you frankly and plainly that your accusations are based either on 
lack of knowledge or misrepresentation. A study of the method of 
appointment and of the work the Faipules are carrying out will 
convince any impartial judge that their institution is a most righteous 
and potent force working for the good of the Native people, and 
training them in the very best way to take an ever-increasing share in 
the management and government of their own affairs as the years go by. 

You have asserted in various ways the right of the Natives to 
self-government, entirely ignoring the underlying principle of the 
Mandate, that “these are people not yet able to stand by them- 
selves under the strenuous conditions of the modern world.” Here 
again you evidently wish history to repeat itself; and you ask that 
the Samoan people should now be given the privilege of  self- 
government in order that, as in the past, certain European elements 
might usurp the duties and prerogatives of the present Mandatory. 
Could there be any other result, having regard to the present social 
and political development of the Samoan people ; and do you think 
you could convince other than the most unthinking or credulous 
person that the future state of the Samoan people would, in that 
event, be any better than it was forty or fifty years ago ? 
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Mr. Nelson, who did almost all the talking for the 
deputation, dealt exhaustively with the grievances of both 
races, following the lines of the report we have already 
summarised in so far as the Natives were concerned, but he 
also paid special attention to finance, the needs of the 
planting industry in the matter of cheap labour and capital, 
and to the prohibition law, which, in its application to 
Europeans, had been previously declared by his Committee 
to have “sadly shaken the faith of the people in British 


justice and in the British interpretation of the liberty of the 
subject.” 


The Legislative Council (said Mr. Nelson) is a farce; one man 
controls it and directs all legislation. . . . Instead of drastic laws 
being repealed or modified they have been tightened up and more 
laws added ; the Administration have not retired from fields occupied 
by private enterprise, but have made further encroachments into 
them ; the heavy export duties and Chinese overhead charges still 


remain a heavy burden on the private planters, so new capital finds 
no scope. 


With regard to the relations between the two races and 
the development of the Mandatory trust, Mr. Nelson made 
a notable contribution :— 


The Administrator has often (he stated in his peroration) repeated 
the statement that the Government of Western Samoa must always 
bear in mind that the first duty is to the Samoan people. It has also 
been stated that, whatever may have been the policy of the previous 
Samoan Governments, it is certainly the policy of the New Zealand 
Government of Samoa that the status of Samoans shall be equal to 
that of Europeans. If, therefore, the status of the Samoans and the 
Europeans is to be equal, and the Europeans recognise their duty to 
the Samoans and also appreciate the fact that the advancement of 
the Samoan people is their interest, and the Samoan people appreciate 
the fact that the prominent residents of Samoa have the same interest 
in the welfare of Samoa as the Samoans, then, their interests being 
identical, they must be allowed to deliberate together and to act 
together, not only in the Legislative Council, but in the discussion of 
things generally that tend to bring about a better understanding 
between the races, so that they may collectively and unitedly work 
for the good government of this country. If the Administrator is 
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allowed to meet the Samoan people and discuss with them European | 
affairs, condemning certain portions of the European residents, he is 
not only carrying out a dangerous policy, and an unwise one, but i it 
should then be allowed for the European race to put their case before 
the Samoans, more especially in view of the conditions that have been 
brought about whereby the two races should have equal status. 


While Mr. Nelson was speaking, Mr. Nosworthy made 
one important interpolation :— 


It is quite evident to me (he said) from what I have seen since I 
came to Samoa that there is room for only one Administrator on 
behalf of the Government, and there is no room for anybody else 
who is trying to take upon himself the function of Government or 
leadership of the people. In other words, there can be no Governor 
and no Mr. Nelson acting at the same time. 


The substance of what he had to add at the close of Mr. 
Nelson’s speech is contained in the following words :— 


As Mr. Nelson has said (he remarked), the responsibility, after 
hearing what you have had to say, rests upon me as Minister in 
charge of External Affairs ; and I may say here and now, as I said in 
that statement, that the management of the Native affairs of Samoa 
is not going to be entrusted to the Citizens’ Committee. If there is 
any further agitation amongst the Natives in Samoa the Citizens’ 
Committee will be held directly responsible to the Government of 
New Zealand, which is responsible as the Mandatory Power to the 
League of Nations. I will give you a reasonable and fair time to 
undo the trouble that has been created, and after that time has 
expired I will take what action on behalf of the Government of New 
Zealand I think necessary for good government and for the adminis- 
tration of such (sic). Iam not going to have wool pulled over my 
eyes. I am not airaid of responsibility, and I am giving the Citizens’ 
Committee the first, the last, and a reasonable chance to undo the 
intrigue that has gone on among the Natives in Samoa; and after | 
that reasonable time has expired I shall act according to the instruc- 
tions and with the will and the backing of the Government of New 
Zealand. 


After his return to Wellington, the Minister, in a letter 
dated July 12, replied in detail to some of the Committee’s | 
contentions which he had not previously dealt with. He 
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first denied the right of the Committee to speak either for 
the white population or for the Natives, and referred to 
“the repudiation of your views and tactics by a large 
majority of the Europeans of Samoa in a message specially 
sent by them to the New Zealand Government,” and to 
the loyal addresses from the Natives which have already 
been mentioned. Four declarations on important points 
then follow :— 


I must repeat my condemnation of the means by which you have 
endeavoured to secure a display of sympathy with your agitation on 
the part of sections of the Native race. The formation of the Mau 
society or league, the purple badge of which was worn by many 
Samoans during my visit, without, in most cases, I am reliably 
informed, any semblance of an idea what it meant ; the exhortations 
which certain districts of Samoa have received to refrain from pay- 
ment of taxes and to resist the authority of the Government ; and 
the general incitement to dissatisfaction amongst the Native people 
organised by your committee are not only resented by the leaders 
and the majority of the Samoan people themselves, but show a 
deplorable departure from the principle recognised in all British 
territories where Natives preponderate, that matters of Native 
affairs rest entirely between the Administration and the Native 
people themselves. As I have already pointed out to you, this 
principle is strikingly shown in the Constitution granted in 1925 to 
the Mandated Territory of South-West Africa. 

The inference that Faipules are not selected by the people of their 
districts is quite incorrect. Although the Samoa Amendment Act 
of 1923 gives His Excellency the Administrator the power to appoint 
a Faipule, every such appointment must have regard to “ existing 
Samoan usage and custom.” In actual effect, upon every vacancy 
for the appointment of a Faipule the Administrator has invited the 
people of the district concerned to discuss and nominate an appointee 
in their own Native manner, and the fact that there has never yet 
been a decision submitted in which a district has been unable to 
decide upon its Faipule cenclusively proves that every appointment 
of a Faipule made by the Administrator has been of a chosen repre- 
sentative of the people’s wishes. . . . 

There is no justification whatever for the appointment of Native 
members to a Legislative Council having a majority of European 
members. I am supported in this view by one of the greatest living 
authorities on British colonial administration, Sir Frederick Lugard, 
himself a member of the Permanent Mandates Commission, who, 
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addressing the Royal Colonial Institute in London as late as February 
of this year, said :—“ It is by the training of village and district 
councils, not by placing a few denationalised Natives on the Legis- 
lative Council of the colony, that a backward people can be taught 
to think for themselves and that England’s great task in the tropics 
can be accomplished .. . .” 

The custom of local banishment (i.¢., from one district within the 
territory to another) or removal of titles from Samoans who have 
offended against criminal law or their own social code is so well 
known by yourselves to have existed amongst the Samoan people 
from the earliest times that your statements can have no other effect 
than misleading public opinion outside the Mandated Territory. 
The present method, by which the power is placed in the hands of 
the Administrator and used only after consultation with Native 
advisers, is considered by the Samoans themselves to be exercised in 
a fair and considerate manner. They have publicly said so. The 
practice is not one which has been imposed upon the Samoans—it 
has always existed with them—and the present participation of the 
Administrator in the exercise of it is based upon the very principle of 
assistance to Native races for which the mandates came into 
existence. I say advisedly that any attempt in the present state of 
the social and political development of the Samoan people to force a 
consideration of this power from the viewpoint of a civilised 
democracy is entirely wrong. .. . 

Your committee’s agitation for the removal of the prohibition 
which the Samoans voluntarily placed upon themselves in regard to the 
holding of fine-mat ceremonies conveys to the Government no 
earnest of your expressed declaration that “ the welfare and advance- 
ment of the Samoan Natives are identical with the best interests of 
the European settlers and residents.” The whole of the thirty-three 
Faipules asked for this regulation to be tried for three years, and at 
the end of that three years, during which period your committee’s 
views were spread amongst the Samoans, the Faipules have con- 
firmed it. Their considered opinion is that there are fewer troubles 
amongst the Samoans to-day, and plantations are better cared for, 
as a result of the reduction in the number of journeys undertaken in 
connection with these ceremonies, which often caused acute hardship 
due to the burdening of one village with almost the entire population 
of another for such a duration of time as caused all available food- 
stuffs to be devoured. In plain words, such village is eaten out of 
house and home. 





The Proceedings in Parliament 


III. Tue Proceepincs 1N PARLIAMENT 


HE first public intimation that Samoan unrest had 

entered upon an acute phase reached New Zealand on 
June 20. It consisted of a cabled summary of a statement 
which Mr. Nosworthy made at Suva about his interview 
with the Citizens’ Committee and the warning that he had 
given them. It was also mentioned that the Minister had 
received the following official radio message from Samoa :— 


Immigration order amended to enable the Administrator of 
Samoa, as directed by the Governor, to order any person to leave 
Samoa if the Administration were satisfied that such person was 
disaffected or disloyal, or likely to be a source of danger to the peace, 
order, and good government of the territory. 


On June 24, the day after the necessary Order in Council 
was gazetted, the Administrator wrote to Mr. Nelson as 
follows :— 


I understand you have applied for a passport to leave Samoa, 
and intend sailing by the T.S.S. Tofua, leaving Apia on or about 
July 1. Before your departure, let me remind you that your 
activities as chairman of the Citizens’ Committee were greatly 
instrumental in causing much unrest among the Samoan people. 
Signs of that unrest still exist. I am satisfied you have not used 
your best efforts to undo the harm done. Therefore take notice 
that on your return circumstances may cause you to suffer immediate 
deportation under Clause 6 of the Samoa Immigration Consolidation 
Order as recently amended. 


Parliament met on June 23, and the presentation of 
Mr. Nosworthy’s report on his visit and of the Adminis- 
trator’s Annual Report on July 19 supplied a good oppor- 
tunity for ventilation of the matter. Three days later 
again the second reading of the Samoa Amendment Bill 
enabled the House to talk the clock round (2.50 p.m. to 
3.14 a.m.) on Samoan affairs. This Bill was described by 
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the Prime Minister as “ providing for the deportation of 
Europeans from Samoa, for the banishment of Samoans 
within their territory, and for the methods by which this 
shall be carried out.” The Administrator can under it 
give notice to any person to show cause why he should 
not be deported or banished, as the case may be, on the 
ground that he is hindering the due performance of the 
functions and duties of the Administration of the terri- 
tory. If after a hearing in which, as Sir Francis Bell pointed 
out, the suspected person may have the help of counsel, the 
Administrator considers the case proved, such person may 
be ordered, if a European, to leave Samoa for a period 
not exceeding five years, or, if a Native, to remove to 
another locality in Samoa for a period not exceeding two 
years. But in neither case is the order to be made till 
the Administrator’s decision has been approved by the 
Governor-General in Council. 

So far as the Natives of Samoa are concerned, the effect 
of the Bill is to improve their position. Hitherto the power 
of removing a troublesome Native from one part of the 
territory to another—a power which was exercised by the 
chiefs before the white man came, and had been extended 
by the Germans to cover complete banishment—has been 
exercised by the Administrator at his own discretion, sub- 
ject only to the need of consulting the Faipules. When 
the Bill is passed the Native will be entitled to the help 
of counsel at proceedings before the Administrator, and 
every decision will have to be confirmed by the New Zea- 
land Government before it becomes operative. The 
effect will be to give the Mandatory Government a direct 
responsibility for every exercise of the power, and at the 
same time to establish an appellate tribunal at Wellington 
which will be above all suspicion of local or personal bias. 

In the House of Representatives the debates covered a 
wide range. The Prime Minister in an impressive speech 
summarised what New Zealand rule had done for Samoa : 
the population which had previously been on the decline 
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had increased by some 3,500 or about Io per cent. ; 
infantile mortality had been reduced in the last three 
years by 50 per cent.; two district hospitals had been 
erected, 16 dispensaries established, and 164,243 cases 
treated during the last year ; there was an increase in the 
trade figures from £415,000 in 1916 to £645,000 in 1926 ; 
and in the Post Office Savings Bank deposits from nil in 
1920 to {£45,000 in 1926, most of the depositors being 
Natives. It is worth adding that in the Legislative Council 
Sir Francis Bell, who was Minister of External Affairs 
during the first two years of General Richardson’s term, 
gave him the personal credit for one of the most striking 
achievements of New Zealand’s administration. 


Does the Council recognise (asked Sir Francis) that under him 
tropical diseases have been practically exterminated. ‘The two 
diseases, yaws and hookworm, from which the Natives suffered— 
every Native suffered from yaws, and most of them from hookworm— 
have ceased to be a trouble. And it has been due to the Adminis- 
trator’s persuading the Natives to submit to the prophylactic and 
curative methods which science had discovered that this result fol- 
lowed. 


It is in the face of such facts as these that the Citizens’ 
Committee seeks to stir up the indignation of the Natives 


against “the cruel laws of the Government ” in general 


and against the iniquity of its medical tax in particular. 
So far as Parliament is concerned, however, there was 
no attempt to belittle the excellence of the general results 
which have been achieved, and Mr. E. J. Howard, the 
Labour member for Christchurch South, may be said 
to have spoken for all the Government’s critics when he 
said: “I know nothing against the Administrator, except 
his action in connection with the deportations.” 

Mr. G. W. Forbes, the leader of the National party, 
did not wish to see the principle of deportation applied till 
all the ordinary processes of law had been exhausted, but 
he was satisfied that “the present agitation and trouble 
comes not so much from the Native population as from 
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the white population and the half-castes,” and neither 
he nor any of his party voted against the Bill. The oppo- 
sition was therefore confined to the Labour party, which 
accused the Government of “frankly adopting a policy 
of coercion.” ‘They contended that there was no evidence 
that anybody’s life was in danger or any serious disturbance 
imminent; that “the exact crimes which have been 
committed by the people who are to be deported ” had not 
been defined ; and that there was nothing to show that 
order could not be maintained by the usual machinery. 
In connection with Mr. Nosworthy’s demand that Mr. 
Nelson and his friends should abstain from their “ pre- 
sent course of action,” Mr. H. E. Holland, leader of the 
Labour part of the Opposition, said :— 

What was their “course of action”? A political agitation. 
There is not one charge of violence—of insurrectionary methods— 
alleged against them; but political intrigue is the charge. And I 


venture to say there is no section in this country that will support 
deportation because of effort in the direction of securing political 


changes. 

The Prime Minister described the Samoans as a hyper- 
sensitive race with “an undue weakness for politics ” and 
“very susceptible to agitation and rumour.” Their leaders, 
he said, recognised clearly “the mischievous results of 
anything like organisation to arouse their political ambi- 
tions.” ‘They were afraid of history repeating itself and 
of the renewal of strife and dissension among their people. 
“There is passive resistance in many of the villages,” said 
Mr. Coates; “it is serious and must be dealt with with 
a very firm hand.” Those who were responsible must get 
“on side.” The character of the passive resistance, Mr. 
Nosworthy pointed out, was indicated in reports received 
from several districts since his visit. ‘They showed 
that members of the Mau movement had been in- 


structed by their leader not to attend the Administrator’s 
receptions, 


not to obey Government officials, nor clean villages or plantations, 
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nor search for beetles,* nor pay Government taxes, etc., but appoint 


a committee of their own Pulenu’u (village mayors) and run their own 
show. 


Mr. Nosworthy added that what the Administrator re- 
garded as the most deliberate flouting of the Minister’s 
warning was the publication in the Samoa Guardian—a news- 
paper started last May in the interests of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee—of his supporters’ farewell address to Mr. Nelson. 
Among other things it contained the following words :— 


We put our trust in Heaven until our chairman, Mr. Nelson 
receives kava title now given to the Governor of this country. 


This statement the Administrator had described as “a 
direct incitement to the Native people to depose the New 
Zealand Administrator and place Mr. Nelson in his stead.” 

In the face of such facts as these, it was odd to find the 
Labour party contending for the application of Magna 
Charta and trial by jury to the Samoan troubles and 
choosing to imperil the discharge of our trust on behalf of 
people, who in the language of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, are “not yet able to stand by themselves 
under the strenuous conditions of the modern world,” by 
proposing to treat them as if they were able to stand alone. 
The Attorney-General was, however, able to show that 
there was nothing unprecedented, “ unconstitutional ” or 
contrary to Magna Charta in the course proposed. Powers 
of deportation of an even more drastic nature had been 
conferred on the High Commissioner of the Western 
Pacific by an Imperial Order in Council in 1877, and are 
still in force. But the Attorney-General could point to 
an even closer parallel in the case of ex parte Walsh and 
Fobnson.t In that case the High Court of Australia held 
that the Commonwealth derived its power of deportation 
not from its own Constitution, but from the implications 

* The beetle referred to is the rhinoceros-beetle, which is the chief pest 
of the Samoan plantations. The number of beetles, larve, and eggs 


collected last year was 5,308,531. 
t+ Commonwealth Law Reports, vol. 37, pp. 79 ét. seq. 
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of clause 29 of Magna Charta itself; that it was equally 
competent for a Parliament to say that a man may be 
“ punished for his acts or prevented from repeating them ” ; 
and that the Court would be its proper instrument in the 
first case and the Executive, acting “possibly, on con- 
siderations not susceptible of definite proof,” in the 
second one. 

The second reading of the Bill was carried by 41 votes to 
12, and it was put through on the following day. In the 
Legislative Council it only met with a single hostile speech 
on its second reading on July 28, and passed all its 
stages on the voices. The country seems to be as well satis- 
fied as Parliament with the lead that the Government has 
given it. We are all agreed that the Natives and the Admin- 
istration must be protected from the sinister influences 
which have embarrassed a great work, nor does the Labour 
party’s dissent imply the faintest desire to relax the obli- 
gations of our trust or to give any other interests priority 
to those of the Natives. 

At the Administrator’s request, a Royal Commission is 
to investigate the whole trouble and this also meets with 
approval, though more perhaps on account of the attention 
that the case has attracted abroad than because of any 
domestic uneasiness. The Commission’s reference, which 
includes “the complaints and objections that have been 
made to the New Zealand Government and by petition 
to Parliament concerning the administration of Western 
Samoa,” and specially mentions the practice of removing 
Natives for a definite period from one place in the islands 
to another, seems to cover the whole ground. The selec- 
tion, too, of Sir Charles Skerrett, Chief Justice of New 
Zealand, and of Judge C. E. MacCormick, of the Native 
Land Court, has put the personnel of the Commission 
entirely beyond question. 


New Zealand. 
September 26, 1927. 
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I. Sourn ArricA AND THE Wortp Economic 
CoNFERENCE 


MONG the delegates from fifty countries who 

attended the World Economic Conference which was 
summoned by the Council of the League of Nations at 
Geneva in May, 1927, was a member appointed by the 
Government of the Union of South Africa. 

It will be remembered that the decision to hold the 
Economic Conference was mdde by the Council in 
December, 1925, following a proposal by a French delegate 
at the Sixth Assembly, and a preparatory committee set 
to work in 1926 on the preliminary arrangements, including 
the compilation of about sixty memoranda. ‘The docu- 
mentation examined the causes which were responsible 
for the existing economic situation, so as to provide a 
basis on which the Conference could frame its recom- 
mendations. When the Seventh Assembly met in 1926 
it was clear to the members of the second commission 
that the effectiveness of the Conference would turn upon 
the nature of its composition. A body of government 
representatives, whose discretionary power would be 
limited by explicit governmental instructions, would 
prove as unfruitful of practical decisions as would an 
entirely unofficial congress of academic experts. As in the 
case of the International Financial Conference held at 
Brussels in 1920 the Assembly fortunately made the all- 
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important decision that the delegates representing countries 
should be selected by their Governments, not as spokesmen 
of any set policy, but on account of their personal qualifi- 
cations. While therefore the delegates retained sufficient 
freedom to vote solely on their personal responsibility 
the fact of government nomination gave to the Conference 
a responsible character. ‘The influence which the Brussels 
resolutions have had since 1920 on the financial policy of 
European Governments is attributable in no small degree 
to the method of appointment of delegates. There is 
every reason to hope that the resolutions of May, 1927, 
will in due course prove no less influential. 

In the case of South Africa, the Government wisely 
appointed a member of the advisory Board of Trade and 
Industries which was newly constituted by the present 
Government when it assumed office in 1924 to advise on 
economic policy, particularly in reference to the customs 
tariff. The selection of an official who, though merely 
an adviser to the Government, is particularly well informed 
as to the Government’s economic policy and consequently 
as to the practical possibility of acting on the resolutions 
he supported, encourages the hope that the South African 
Government intends an early ratification. Attention will 
therefore be drawn in the following pages to those resolutions 
which bear directly on the South African position. 

Following an admirable series of resolutions relating to 
the general economic situation, the findings of the Con- 
ference are grouped under three heads—commerce, in- 
dustry and agriculture, corresponding to the allocation of 
work between the three commissions of the Conference. 
Probably to South Africa the resolutions concerning 
commerce are of the greatest, and those relating to industry 
of the least, immediate importance, on account of the 
relatively small sphere of industrial activity in this country. 
Excluding Bantu peasants from the figures, factory pro- 
duction comprises hardly more than one-tenth of the 
occupied population of South Africa. Nevertheless, it is 
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clear that the Board of Trade, the Department of Mines 
and Industries, the Department of Labour, and the bureau 
of Census and Statistics will find many suggestions for 
useful activity in this section of the report. The Conference, 
by contriving to distinguish between “rationalisation ” 
and monopolistic combination, at the risk of straining the 
common use of words, has put forward a number of 
valuable proposals for the improvement of industrial 
organisation. The examination of industrial agreements, 
which “ revealed a certain conflict of views and has occa- 
sioned reservations on the part of the representatives of 
different interests and countries,” will prove of great 
value to the Government’s economic advisers in their 
efforts to devise satisfactory public regulation of business 
practices, on which question the Board of Trade in 1926 
issued a voluminous if somewhat ineffective report. On 
the statistical side it may perhaps be possible for the 
South African bureau to follow the suggestions of the 
Conference and supplement the already excellent statistical 
service by periodic indices of industrial production of the 
type already familiar in Europe and America. The 
agricultural section of the report, relating to co-operation 
and credit, is best reserved for treatment in a later article. 

It is, however, the resolutions appertaining to commerce 
which will raise the greatest hopes in the minds of those 
who believe, with the Conference, that the barriers estab- 
lished by nations to further sectional interests are highly 
detrimental to the general welfare, and ultimately to those 
sectional interests themselves. The phrasing of the 
preamble to this section of the report arrests the attention. 
“Any strictly nationalistic policy is harmful, not only to 
the nation which practises it, but also to the others.” 
One group of resolutions has reference to commercial 
policy and treaties. The Conference did not attempt 
“to pass judgment on the fundamental principles of 
protection and free trade respectively,” but their review 
of the international situation compelled them “ to set out 
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the considerations which demand a return to a general 
policy of freer international trade.” ‘They emphasise the 
fact that an “effort to attain self-sufficiency cannot hope 
to succeed unless it is justified by the size, natural 
resources, economic advantages and geographical situation 
of a country.” “It is too often overlooked that the 
attempt to stimulate artificially industries which would 
not otherwise flourish in a country may check the develop- 
ment of those activities for which it is most naturally 
suited.” ‘They found, moreover, that many of the causes 
which led to an increase of tariffs since the war have largely 
disappeared, and declare “ that the time has come to put 
an end to the increase in tariffs and to move in the opposite 
direction.” ‘They therefore recommended : “ That nations 
should take steps forthwith to remove or diminish those 
tariff barriers that gravely hamper trade, starting with those 
which have been imposed to counteract the effects of 
disturbances arising out of the war ”; that States should 
conclude commercial treaties to this end, that the use of 
tarifs de combat for bargaining purposes should be aban- 
doned and that the economic organisation of the League 
should examine the possibility of further action by the 
States with the same end in view. 

Clearly this is a section of the report which South Africa 
cannot ignore. The tariff increases which have taken 
place, and in particular the revised tariff of 1925, were 
intended as much to safeguard capital invested in industries 
which grew up on account of the war as to encourage the 
establishment of new industries “natural” to South 
Africa. Sooner or later an investigation should be made 
into the question whether the first of these considerations 
is still sufficiently important to warrant the continuance of 
the higher rate of duty, and also whether the new protection 
afforded is diverting enterprise into the channels intended. 
The resolutions of the Conference, signed by the South 
African delegate, render it very desirable that the investi- 
gation should be made sooner rather than later, and atten- 
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tion should be directed to studying the indirect effects 
of the tariff on other activities, as closely as its direct 
effect on certain industries. ‘There are indications, more- 
over, that the new duties are having the effect not so much 
of encouraging the working-up of South African materials 
by South African labour as of diverting raw materials and 
labour from overseas to South Africa. For example, 
taking approximately twenty-five skilled occupations, the 
number of workers assuming and relinquishing domicile 
in the Union in the last three years is as follows :— 


Assuming _Relinquishing Net 
domicile. domicile. immigration. 
1925 462 402 60 
1926 791 301 490 
January-June, 1927 396 149 247 


The principal groups of workers included in these new 
immigrants are in the tailoring, printing, boot making, 
building, furniture, and engineering trades. Again, the 
boot industry which has developed rapidly since the war 
has used steadily less South African raw material as it 
developed, the proportion declining from 76 per cent. in 
1918-19 to 60 per cent. in 1923-24. The woollen industries 
have imported rapidly increasing quantities of crossbred 
wool in the three years that increased protection has been 
in force. In printing, building, furniture, engineering, 
clothing and textiles the bulk of the materials is imported. 
In industry as a whole the percentage of imported materials 
(55 per cent.) has hardly varied in the last ten years. 
An inquiry at the present time into the extent to which 
“natural” industries have been encouraged would be 
opportune. It should preferably be undertaken by an 
independent body. 

Another aspect of the policy of high tariffs emphasised 
by the Conference and especially appropriate for considera- 
tion in South Africa is the very precarious foundation 
which customs tariffs provide for the national budget. 
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During the financial year 1926-27 the customs receipts of 
the Union exceeded the estimates by over £885,000 (the 
total revenue amounting to £28,558,000). For the current 
year the estimated receipts from customs and excise are 
£9,917,000, and the actual receipts for the first six months 
are already £5,333,820. The estimates are clearly un- 
reliable, with the result that the community is bearing a 
much heavier burden of taxation than was actually intended 
by the Treasury, and as with all indirect taxation the inci- 
dence of the burden is greatest on the poorer classes. 

The recommendations of the Conference in regard to 
the form of commercial treaties accord with the decision 
of the Union Parliament in 1925 on the question of the 
method of interpretation of the most-favoured-nation 
clause. It was then made clear by the Minister of Finance 
that any concessions contained in trade agreements with 
foreign nations would automatically be extended to Great 
Britain, in other words that the widest and most uncon- 
ditional interpretation of the clause would apply. In its 
report, the Conference “strongly recommends that the 
scope and form of the most-favoured-nation clause should 
be of the widest and most liberal character and that it 
should not be weakened or narrowed either by express 
provisions or by interpretation.” 

The group of resolutions relating to the form and 
stability of customs tariffs is again of special importance. 
The Conference recommended the simplification of tariff 
schedules, the unification of nomenclature, and abstention 
from frequent or sudden changes in the rate and form of 
duties. The South African tariff of 1925 contained fifteen 
classes comprising 372 items of goods, each with a maximum 
and minimum rate, compared with six classes and 193 items 
in the schedule previously in force. It also introduced 
a new expedient of doubtful utility, the suspended duty, 
which could be imposed on certain classes of goods as soon 
as the government advisers considered protection oppor- 


tune. Again, in the terms of the 1923 Customs Act, the 
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tariff on boots and shoes will begin to taper from 1928 
until it has been reduced by 2 per cent. each year from 
30 to 20 per cent. In each of these cases it is clear which 
line of action would accord with the resolutions and 
spirit of the Conference. Another instance in which the 
legitimate expectations of the trading community have 
frequently been disappointed since 1919 is in the sudden 
application from time to time of anti-dumping regulations. 
The form and incidence of the regulations have invariably 
proved unsatisfactory and the remedy worse than the 
disease. The recommendation “ that importing countries 
which find themselves compelled to take defensive measures 
against dumping should not resort to excessive, indirect 
or vexatious measures which would have a more far-reaching 
effect than is intended ” will be welcomed in South Africa. 

Altogether the section of the report dealing with com- 
mercial questions is of the greatest interest to South 
Africa, and we may expect to see it quoted with effect in 
the ensuing sessions of Parliament. ‘The present and 
future Ministers of Finance are now armed with effective 
replies to petitioners for increased tariff assistance. The 
report of the international Economic Conference bears 
witness to the unanimity of responsible world opinion in 
favour of the reduction and simplification of customs 
tariffs, and South Africa is morally bound by the signature 
of its delegate not to depart from its recommendations 
without giving adequate reason. 


II. Tue Sovereticnty or Sourn-West AFRICA 


HE Treaty of Versailles and the League of Nations 
“Ditiere often been attacked for putting a hypocritical 
cloak over the annexation of the German oversea possessions 
by the specious device of the mandatory system. 

The question was raised in a concrete form by the terms 
of the treaty between the Union and Portugal defining the 
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boundary between Angola and South West Africa. The 
preamble to this treaty states :— 


Whereas under a mandate issued by the Council of the League of 
Nations in pursuance of Article 22 of the Treaty of Versailles, the 
Government of the Union of South Africa, subject to the terms of 
the said mandate, possesses sovereignty over the territory of South 
West Africa, lately under the sovereignty of Germany. 


The Mandates Commission met in November 1926, and 
took exception to the words “ possesses sovereignty ” and 
unanimously expressed the opinion that mandatory Powers 
had no right of sovereignty over mandated territories. ‘The 
Commission’s report to the Council stated that “ it doubted 
‘“‘ whether the expression ‘ possesses sovereignty ’ can be 
“* held to define correctly, having regard to the terms of the 
“‘ Covenant, the relations existing between the mandatory 
“¢ Power and the territory placed under its mandate.” 

In July 1927 the Mandates Commission asked the Union 
Government to explain whether in its view the term 
“‘ possesses sovereignty ” expressed only the right to 
exercise full powers of adminstration or whether it implied 
that the Government of the Union regarded itself as being 
sovereign over the territory itself. 

The Union representative at Geneva maintained the 
point of view of his Government that the sovereignty over 
South West Africa resides in the Union Government. The 
Prime Minister had previously on March 11 expressed the 
same view in Parliament in answer to a question. In 
October 1927 the Assembly of the League approved of a 
report from the Permanent Mandates Commission already 
adopted by the Council. The Commission took the view that 
the actual nature of the legal relations existing between a 
mandatory Power and its mandated territory was deter- 
mined and defined, for all practical purposes, by the sum 
total of the effects of the rights and obligations conferred 
and imposed on the mandatory Power by the terms of its 
mandate. An examination of the terms and their cumula- 
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tive effect led the Commission to the conclusion that the 
condition thus produced was something new to international 
law, something sui generis. ‘That being so certain technical 
terms of international law were inapplicable to mandates 
and their use in respect of mandates had naturally resulted 
in misunderstandings. 

This formula escapes from, but does not solve the 
difficulty. The Commission does not say in whom the 
sovereignty is vested, nor if they hold that there is no 
sovereign do they distinguish the powers of the mandatory 
from those of a possessor. No statement has since been 
made by the Union Government showing whether its 
original opinion has been in any way modified. 

In expressing the view which led to this controversy the 
Union Government relied on the opinion of the judges of 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court as given in 
the judgments in the case of Rex v. Christian in 1924. 
Christian was a leader of the Bondelzwart Hottentots who 
rebelled in 1922. After the suppression of the rising, he 
was found guilty of engaging in active hostilities against the 
forces of the mandatory Power. The case went on appeal 
on the question of whether this amounted to treason or 
not. 

Under the Roman-Dutch law—which by proclamation 
now forms the common law of the territory and which in 
this respect is pure Roman law—treason (perduellio) is a 
particular case of crimen lese majestatis and can only be 
committed against a person or persons in possession of 
majestas or sovereignty. Consequently, it was necessary 
for the Court to find as a question of fact whether the Union 
Government possessed majestas in respect of South West 
Africa. The judgments are complex and lengthy, but the 
main points may be summarised. 

Article 119, read in conjunction with Article 22 of the 
Peace Treaty, shows that Germany was divested of her 
overseas possessions in favour of the Principal Allied 
Powers who were to allow the Council of the League of 
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Nations to direct the disposal of them to mandatory 
Powers. In other words, the treaty takes the possessions 
from Germany but does not give them to anyone; the 
giving is to be done not by the allies, but by a third party, 
the Council of the League. The mandate for South West 
Africa was decided on in May 1919—before the treaty was 
signed—and the terms of the mandate were settled in 
December 1920. This was a mandate of the “C ” type 
and its juridical effects were totally different from those of 
the “A” and “ B ” types. 

The term “mandate ” is a misnomer as it bears no 
analogy at all to the contract of mandate or agency but is 
more analogous to a trust in which the inhabitants of the 
mandated territories are the cestuis-qui-trustent. ‘The terms 
of the mandate are: that the mandatory is to have full 
power of administration and legislation over the territory 
as an integral portion of the Union and may apply the laws 
of the Union subject to local modifications ; it is to promote 
the moral and material well being and the social progress 
of the inhabitants and to observe the prohibitions contained 
in Article 22 of the Treaty relating to the slave trade, the 
traffic in arms and liquor, the military training of natives 
and the establishment of military and naval bases and 
fortifications ; freedom of conscience and of religious 
worship is to be ensured ; the annual report under Article 
22 is required by the mandate to be to the satisfaction of 
the Council and to indicate the measures taken to carry out 
the obligations assumed by the mandatory. Finally, the 
consent of the Council is required to any modification of 
the mandate, and any dispute relating to the application or 
interpretation of the mandate which cannot be settled by 
negotiation is to be referred to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. No limit is placed on the duration 
of the mandate and no sanction is provided for a breach 
of its terms. 

The Court adopted two lines of reasoning. Sovereignty 
must be vested in some ultimate authority, otherwise an 
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organised government could not be maintained as its acts 
could be flouted with impunity. The actual administration 
of the territory is ex hypothesi a subordinate authority. 
The League of Nations is not a State ; it has no territory 
or subjects ; it is an association of nations with common 
objects, the mandated territories have never been vested 
in the League ; it cannot, and does not exercise sovereign 
powers ; the Principal Allied Powers are not the sovereign 
as they do not even purport to exercise authority in man- 
dated territories ; the British Empire is in a similar position; 
the only authority which does exercise any power is the 
Government of the Union. Therefore the Union must 
have the sovereign power. 

The other line of reasoning was to consider the actual 
powers of the Union and its limitations. These limitations 
are not inconsistent with the retention of sovereignty by 
the Union as no other sovereign power has been recognised. 
Cases of voluntary restriction of sovereign rights are well 
known. 

De Villiers, J.A., sums up the position :— 

I have come to the conclusion that majestas or sovereignty over 
South West Africa resides neither in the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers, nor in the League of Nations, nor in the British 
Empire, but in the Government of the Union of South Airica which 
has full powers of legislation and administration (only limited in 


some respects by the mandate) and does not recognise the sovereignty 
of any person or body in the territory. 


This paragraph was cited in Parliament by the Prime 
Minister who stated that the Government adhered to it. 

Sovereignty is a necessarily judicial conception. Without 
an ultimate authority no State can exist. But as a matter 
of practice sovereignty may be so divided as to be unrecog- 
nisable. The recognition of an authority as a sovereign 
Power is not a matter of law but one of fact ; the recognition 
may be dictated by political or commercial expediency 
rather than by the fulfilment of theoretical requirements in 
a governing body. 
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It is more useful in practice to consider the powers 
habitually exercised by the mandatory and to compare these 
with the powers habitually exercised by other Powers over 
their dependencies. If this is done the powers exercised 
by the Union over South West Africa would appear to 
differ in their extent rather than in their nature from those 
exercised by the United Kingdom over Ceylon or by the 
United States over the Philippines. From this point of 
view the mandate is in effect a Bill of Rights in favour of 
the inhabitants of the mandated territory. ‘These rights 
are more secure than any provision in a constitution as 
their observance is secured by the necessity for reports to 
the League, and the mandatory cannot by the exercise of 
its majority strength deny the rights due to a minority, that 
is, the inhabitants of the mandated territory, without 
unfavourable international comment. ‘The real sovereign, 
as always, is public opinion ; publicity is its instrument, 
and the League exists to guarantee that the instrument is 
real. 


South Africa. 
October 1927. 





